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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAI 
ASSOCIATION AT NEW YORK 


HE American Historical Association, whose history was re 
counted in our last October number, was founded in Septem 
ber, 1884, the American Economic Association in September, 1885 
At Christmas, 1909, the one society would count a few months more 
than twenty-five years of prosperous existence, the other som: 
months less. It was accordingly arranged that a joint anniversary 
celebration should take place in New York in the closing days of 
December, the usual time of the annual meetings. This gave be 
forehand an unusual character to the preparations. It was ce 
termined, by joint resolution, to be festive The resolve to c 
brate was well warranted by the abundant and intelligent worl 
which the two societies have in twenty-five years accomplished 


by the significance of that work for the development of their 


spective sciences in recent times In ordinary meetings they dev 
themselves with quite sufficient seriousness to grave historical p1 
lems, to currency and the trusts, “ And what the Swede intend, a 
what the French”. We have it on the highest Puritan auth 
that 
For other things mild Heav’n a time ordains 
And disapproves that care, though wise in sh 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrain 
Cheerful hours the committe: f arrangements provided 


abundance, and if at times the tickets of admission to them seemed 
relatively less abundant, it was because the attractions prove 
much more potent in drawing members to New York than tl 
nodesty of a New York committee could permit them to anticipat 
Where 330 had been the highest number of members in attendar 
at any previous meeting, no fewer than 565 were registered 
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present occasion. With the added hosts of the American Economic 
\ssociation, the American Political Science Association, the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association, the American Sociological Society, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Society of Church History, and the 
Bibliographical Society of America, it made a formidable body, 
the entertaining of which must have taxed heavily the resources, and 
especially the organizing ability, of the New York members. Hos- 
pitality was however shown in extraordinary measure. There wers 
luncheons, for some or all of the associations, provided by Columbia 
University, Teachers College, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the Merchants’ Association, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, receptions offered by the Academy of Political Science, Mrs. 
Clarence W. Bowen, and Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
and a “ smoker” by the City Club of New York. At noon of the 
middle day there was a special breakfast at the Hotel Waldorf- 
\storia (which had been made the headquarters of the associa- 
tions), at which brief speeches were made, congratulatory or com 
memorative of the work of the two elder societies. Special honors 
were paid on this occasion to the distinguished foreign guests whose 
presence the committee of arrangements had brought about. For 
the Historical Association, these were Professors George W. Pro- 
thero of London, Eduard Meyer of Berlin, Camille Enlart of Paris, 
and Rafael Altamira of Oviedo, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher of Oxford, 
and Dr. H. T. Colenbrander of the Hague. On the evening of the 
same day, the Ladies’ Reception Committee provided ‘a brilliant 
reception and entertainment in the hotel, with an exhibition of the 
work of the City History Clubs and a series of pleasing historical 
tableaux arranged by Mr. John W. Alexander. Finally, on the 
afternoon after the conclusion of formal exercises, there was an 
excursion by special train to West Point, where such members 
as made the journey enjoyed the hospitality of the Commandant 
and Mrs. Scott, and of other officers and ladies of the post. 

\ll this made a formidable sum total of social events. Doubt- 
less it was too formidable for ordinary physiques. Doubtless the 
more austere of the members of the historical profession would 
wish that in its annual meetings, in ordinary years, there should 
be less effort to mingle mundane attractions with its serious deliber- 
ations. But even these “ budge doctors of the Stoic fur” appre- 
ciated that this occasion was special; that a meeting which was 
held in such a city as New York and at such a time as a twenty 
fifth anniversary must needs be marked by special traits, and by 


special endeavors to bring home to the minds of the “ world’s 
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people” the meaning and value of twenty-fiy ars prog 
history and political economy and of great nat il orga ition 
for. promoting that progress f this required festiy d 
nerve themselves to be festive, 

An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set t, 

Ez stiddily ] 
A drawback which always attends scientific mee g y 
cities is the need of holding sessions in various plac« epa 


rated in space. In the present instance, though the Hotel Waldorit 


Astoria was the official headquarters, most of tl 


e meetings wer 
held at Columbia University, one at the new building of the Ne 
York Historical Society, and one, the opening mecting ( Tour 
Hall. Another source of mental confusion was the ine 
tiplicity of the programme—nine societies, with subdivisions 


cases, continuing through more or less of five days, Monday 
to Friday noon, December 27 to 31, 1909. But this \ 
always present, now that the Historical Association customarily 
meets with two or more of its allied organizations ; and it is bala 


by the advantage which one who masters the complenitic 


programme, instead of permitting himself to be mastered by th 


) em, 
can derive from exercises in fields adjoining his own. Since each 
of these societies has its own means of public report,' 1 present 
article cannot undertake to deal with any but the historical p1 
gramme. With this it deals perforce in somewhat annalistic fa 
ion. When a meeting consists principally of simultaneous s n 
of especial sections, that one-sixth of the membership 1 al 
tended the meeting, as well as the five-sixths who were absent 

find use for a chronicle of what was brought forward in ea ub 
division or on each occasion. Before passing from genet 
siderations, however, mention should be made of the ( g 
and valuable exhibition of aids to the visualization 

objects and models, pictures and maps—prepared by Pr 

Henry Johnson and James T. Shotwell, and shown at Tea 
College, and of the remarkable exhibit of historical manuscript 
and rare printed books, from the collections of Columbia ity 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and others, which had been gathered to 


gether for the occasion by the university librarian, Mr. W. Dawson 
Johnston. The former of these two exhibitions is instructivel 
described in the February number of the Hist, lea faga 
sine. It should also be recorded, with every expression of gratitude, 
The best general summary of the whole group of 
} The Survey for January 15, 191 
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that Professor William M. Sloane and Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
Professors Edwin R. A. Seligman and Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
constituted the Joint Anniversary Committee, and that Professor 
James T. Shotwell was the chairman of the Committee on Pro- 


gramme 


\t the opening session (‘ Citizens’ Meeting and Official Wel- 
come” to the two celebrating societies), presided over by Mr 


Joseph H. Choate, it had been arranged that the President of the 
United States, the governor of New York, the mayor of the city, 
and the president of Columbia University should speak, but a heavy 
storm prevented President Taft from coming. If much of what 
was said was marked by hardly more than postprandial felicity, 
Governor Hughes struck a higher note in his remarks on the value 
of historical and economic studies to the practical administrator 
and to the general public life. 

Next morning’s session at Columbia University was devoted to 
two presidential addresses, that of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
as president of the American Historical Association and that of 
Professor Davis R. Dewey as president of the American Economic 
Association. The former, on Imagination in History, was printed 
in the last issue of this journal. The latter was on Observation in 
Economics, a clear and thoughtful paper, containing much that it 
was profitable for historians to ponder.’ 

The session of Tuesday evening, at the building of the New 
York Historical Society, was appropriately devoted to addresses or 
the work of historical societies in Europe, each of the foreign 
guests speaking of their work in his own particular country—Pro- 
fessor Prothero of those of England, Professor Meyer of those of 
Germany, Professor Enlart of the French, Dr. Colenbrander of the 
Dutch, Professor Altamira of the Spanish. Their papers dwelt 
too much upon details and lists of individual societies to make it 
possible to summarize them here. The most instructive impression 
that disengaged itself from the mass was that of the wide variety 
of ways in which the work of historical societies, and historical work 
in general, stands related in different European countries to the 
respective governments. When the full reports are published, in 
the Jnnual Report, those who are interested in the growing problem 
of the relations of the state to history in America will find in them 
many useful suggestions. Four of the addresses of these distin- 
guished foreign associates were given in excellent English, the fifth 
in French. 


Printed in the American Economic Association Quarterly, vol, XI., no. 1, 
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On Wednesday morning occurred a joint session of the historical 
body and the American Political Science Association. By general 
agreement, it was one of the most interesting sessions which either 
society had ever had. The day (December 29) being the on 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gladstone, the general topi 
chosen was British Constitutional and Political Development in the 
nineteenth century, with espe cial reference to that anniversary \n 
excellent introduction was furnished by Professor A. L. P. Denn 
comprehensive paper on Tendencies in British Foreign Policy sine: 
Disraeli, in which he surveyed the advances which thirty years have 
marked in the solution of the three regional problems most trouble 


some to the British government in 1&8o, those of Egypt, South 


Africa, and Afghanistan, and in the general progress of Angk 
‘rench, Anglo-Russian, and Anglo-German relation Prote 

I h, Anglo-Ru n \nglo-( t 

xcorge M. Wrong of Toronto followed with a brilliant and nx 

( ge M. Wrong of 1 f 

able paper on Canadian Nationalism and the Imperial Tic 1) 
fining his conception of the future of the british empire as the e 
lution of a league of free states acting together for their common 


interests, he showed by a wide variety ot observations that Canada, 
preferring to remain as it is because natural growth is better than 
revolution, is now practically a tree state preserving the whole range 
of British traditions. Mr. Edward Vorritt’s paper on the Para 
doxes of Gladstone’s Popularity was, he said, written from the 
standpoint of a former Parliamentary reporter. He dwelt first 
upon the aloofness which marked Gladstone's relations with th 
rank and file of his party, and explained why it existed and why 
it was not more prejudicial to his hold upon the Liberals and _ the 
country. The second paradox he set forth was that of the steady 
support of Gladstone by the Noncontformist electors, in spite of his 
imperfect sympathy with struggles for religious freedom and equal 
ity. He showed especially the part which that defect of sympathy 
iad played in shaping the Education Act of 1870, retarding injur 
10usly the achieving of a settlement satisfactory to the free churches 

Next, Mr. Herbert Fisher of New College, Oxfor had 
been in South Africa when its new constitution was in pro of 
formation, spoke of the Political Union of South Africa. He ce 
scribed the difficulties of federation, growing out of recent war, 
differences of language, previous separateness in government, and 
the presence and mutual relations of a white minority and a great! 
superior number of black men. He described interestingly the 

*The full text, both of Professor Dennis's papet 


s to be printed in the Proceedings of the Ameri Political S 


volume VI, 
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cesses by which the three chief compromises of the constitution 
of the Union had been brought about: that relating to the dual seat 
of government, Cape Town and Pretoria, that relating to the suf 
frage for members of the native races, and that relating to the use 
of two official languages. The British ambassador, Mr. James 
Bryce, spoke of Gladstone's relations to modern English constitu- 
tional development, showing how his efforts to extend the electoral 
franchise were grounded in trust of the people and in the belief 
that power would bring with it a sense of responsibility, and ex- 
plaining that, though reluctant to draw tighter the political bonds 
of union between Great Britain and her colonies, he was always 
fully alive to the greatness and value of Britain’s colonial empire. 

The last whole day of the meeting (Thursday) had, it must be 
confessed, too full a programme. Four sectional meetings, or his 
torical conferences, took place in the morning, devoted respectively 
to Ancient History, Medieval History, American History, and 
Archives; four in the afternoon, devoted respectively to Modern 
European History, American History, the work of State and 
[Local Historical Societies, and that of History and Civics Clubs: 
while the annual business meeting was also scheduled for the aftet 
won, and a general session on Southern History occupied the even 
ing. Of the nine sessions for paper-reading no single human 
being could, it is true, attend more than three; but it is better that 
me should have no chance to attend more than two in any one day 

The Ancient History section opened with a study of Western 
\sia in the Days of Sennacherib of Assyria, by Dr. A. T. Olmstead 
of the University of Missouri, a continuation of his book on Sargon 
after the same method, that of the Jahrbticher des Deutschen 
Reiches. The sources—Assyrian royal inscriptions, letters from the 
archives, business documents, the Babylonian Chronicle, and the 
Biblical records—were discussed with respect to their trustworthi- 
ness. This discussion was followed by a close study of the political 
history of the reign, the importance of which indeed is more ex 
clusively political than that of most reigns in Assyrian history. 
The leading place was given to the wars relating to Babylon. Next 
followed a paper by Professor W. S. Ferguson of Harvard on 
Athens and Hellenism, which we hope to be able later to present to 
our readers. In the first part of the essay the attitude of the Hellen- 
istic powers toward Athens was sketched; in the second, the reaction 
of Athens to the innovations of Hellenism in politics, government, 
and social and religious life. A third paper, by Professor Nathan- 
iel Schmidt of Cornell, related to the Hellenistic Influence on the 
Origin of Christianity. 
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The conference had the great advantage of the presence of | 


fessor Eduard Mever of Berlin. who made some remarks on thi 


Papyri of the Jewish Colony at Elephantin \ large numbet 
these papyri still exist, mostly written in Aramaic and dating from 
the fifth century B. ¢ \n important class is that of application 


for personal safety. Some of them contain illustrations of a pr 


It. An especially interesting do 


Deuteronomic form of Jewish cu 
ument is the Story of the Wise Ahikar, a sort of Persian chronick 
romance, with Assyrian kings as conventional heroes. The book 
was read by the Jews from the fifth century; traces of its in 
fluence may be seen in the Hebrew and Hellenistic writings, in the 


legends of Democritus 


latter case especially in the form of 

The conference on Medieval History was held as a joint session 
with the American Society of Church History. In its first paper 
Professor E. B. Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford University, dealt wit! 
the question of the degree to which the great Interdict, laid upor 
England by Innocent III. in the reign of King John, was observed 
The paper, which was based on an examination of chronicles, pipe 
rolls, close rolls, plea rolls, and other records, showed that whil 
as the chroniclers unanimously assert, the Interdict was generally 
observed throughout England, yet the rewards that King John be 
stowed upon those who violated it, and the punishments that he 
meted out to those that regarded it, caused a considerable amount 
of disobedience among the clergy who were mercenary and whi 
were subject to the immediate personal influence of the king. Ih 
the second paper, Rev. Edward W. Miller, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, after sketching the origin and historical importance of 
the medieval trade-guilds, dwelt upon the religious character and 
fraternal spirit of the craft-guilds. These had their patron saint 
and usually one or more chaplains, and performed various religious 
or philanthropic acts, undertaking important charities even outside 
the circles of their membe~s, and participating in the worship and 
support of the Church. The genuine spirit of brotherhood existing 
in these guilds, and their attempts to minister to the various moral 
and religious needs of their members, were contrasted with the 
temper and aims of the modern trade-union 

Treating of the Roman Law and the German leasant, in a papet 
which we hope to print hereafter, Professor Sidney B. Fay of Dart- 
mouth argued that there is no contemporary evidence for the com- 
monly accepted views (1) that the introduction of the Roman Law 
tended to depress the German peasant of Luther’s time into the 
condition of a Roman slave; (2) that there was a “ popular opposi 


tion’ to the Roman Law; and (3) that the introduction of 
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Roman Law was a cause of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525. These 
ideas, he held, are in the nature of a legend, due partly to a con- 
fusion of peasant conditions in East and West Germany, partly to 
nationalistic prejudice, and partly to unwarranted generalizations. 

M. Camille Enlart, professor of the history of architecture in 
Paris, made a plea for the study in America of the history of Euro- 
pean medieval art. He showed how in France medieval art had 
been rehabilitated by the efforts of M. Viollet le Duc; gave a survey 
of present instruction in this subject in France, and showed why 
America should not be behind in this new movement. After 
sketching the successive stages of European art from the sixth to 
the sixteenth centuries, he outlined a programme of study suitable 
for American universities, describing in detail the requisite equip- 
ment of books, photographs, and casts. 

Professor A. C. Howland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
illustrated the special tendencies of the reform movement of the 
eleventh century in southern Germany—the fostering of an active 
intellectual life and the inculcation of practical morality—from the 
life of Othloh, a monk of St. Emmeram in Regensburg, whose 
writings contain much autobiographical material. 

The first of the two conferences on American history was 
devoted specifically to Western history. Professor F. H. Hodder 
of Kansas read a paper, entitled Side-Lights on the Second Mis- 
souri Compromise, based chiefly on Missouri materials. He 
showed first that the new Missouri constitution was modelled on 
that of Kentucky, that there was no evidence that it was the work 
of David Barton, nor that Benton was justified in claiming to have 
secured the adoption of the clause respecting slavery. The author 
accounted for the change of votes in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives which permitted the admission of Missouri, and for the 
erroneous designation in the act of Congress of the objectionable 
clause in the state’s constitution, and then showed hew, in spite of the 
act, Missouri effected her purpose of excluding free negroes and 
mulattoes from the state. A paper on the Erie Canal and the 
Settlement of the West, by Mrs. Lois K. Mathews of Vassar Col- 
lege, was illustrated by maps of settlement in 1820, 1830, and 
1840. Although New York and Pennsylvania were affected directly 
and at once, the greatest changes were wrought in those tracts bor- 
dering upon the Great Lakes, namely, northern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, southern Michigan and Wisconsin. Not only was the pop- 
ulation greatly increased as the result of the new means of west- 
ward migration, but its character underwent a great change due to 
the large influx of New Englanders and New Yorkers. The sys- 
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tems of local government became more like those of New England, 
while schools and Congregational churches sprang up at once under 
the same influences. By figures of prices and rates, the nature and 
bulk of the traffic over the Erie Canal in its earlier years was also 
brought out. 

Under the title Some Aspects of Postal Extension into the West 
Professor J. P. Bretz of Cornell set forth the political services 
rendered by the Western posts in the early period under the Const 
tution. The desire to cultivate a better understanding of th 
measures of the national government and to promote the circulation 
of useful information concerning the great interests of the Union 
led Congress to make early provision, at some sacrifice of thi 


terests of revenue, for the extension of postal routes and ser 


iti 
west of the Alleghanies. The same motives led to the legislation ot 
1792 admitting newspapers to the mails on favorable terms, w 
provision for the free carriage of editorial exchanges Che devel 


opment of the Western post-routes was followed closely by the «ce 
velopment of a Western press. The large increase of Wester 
newspapers from 1800 to 1812 was described, and the political 
effects of this development in those early years and down to 18 
The last paper, by Professor E. S. Meany of the University 
Washington, was on Morton Matthew McCarver (1807-1875 
typical pioneer, founder of Burlington, Iowa, in 1833, of Linnt 
Oregon, in 1843, of Sacramento in 1848, and of Tacoma in 18608 
The Conference of Archivists, organized by the Public Archiv: 
Commission, should mark an important point in the development ot 
archival science in America. In opening the conference the chai 
man, Professor H. V. Ames, spoke of the work of the Public 
Archives Commission during the first decade of its existence, and 
pointed out the progress in legislation for the better care and a 
ministration of the public records, twenty-four states having pass 
measures of importance. It was hoped, he said, that the pres 
conference would be the first of a series which should afford an 


opportunity for those having charge of public records to 


problems of common interest. The first paper on the programm 
was by Mr. W. G. Leland of the Department of Historical Re 
search in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, who outlined 
the various problems confronting American archivists. 
tinguished between external regulation, mainly determined by leg 
lation, and internal economy, mainly determined by the archiv 
themselves. As to external regulation, he pointed out that 


diversity exists throughout the various states and that 


seem desirable to secure some degree of uniformit Takis 


; 
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the problems connected with internal economy, he spoke of such 
matters as the collection of archive materials, their arrangement 
and classification, the nomenclature of series, various systems of 
indexing, the relationship of the archivist to the investigator and to 
his fellow-officials, the equipment of archive depositories, etc. 

The purpose of the papers and remarks which followed was to 
point out in what ways American archivists could learn from Euro- 
pean experience. Professor C. M. Andrews indicated three principal 
lessons to be learned from that of the English: the necessity of 
preserving archive material, the desirability of centralization, and 
the unfortunate effects of undue interference in the administration 
of the archives on the part of officials of other departments of the 
government. Professor C. R. Fish spoke of Italian experience, 
and the way in which some of the evil effects of decentralization 
had been overcome by uniform legislation. As to indexing, he 
thought that the experience of the Vatican showed that one should 
beware of the wholesale methods of library science, the old-fash- 
ioned but thoroughly workable index in the Propaganda being much 
more useful than the elaborate index of the Vatican. Archive 
guides are important, especially when the collections are scattered, 
and more of them are needed for the United States. In Italy 
the public character of the records of families, churches, religious 
orders, and other organizations is well understood; in America we 
need to realize that the governmental archives are not the only 
bodies of important records. Professor W. I. Hull pointed out 
the necessity as shown in Dutch experience of arousing general in- 
terest in the preservation of public records. He spoke of the 
good results obtained from co-operation and conference among 
archivists. The archivists for the most part are specially trained. 
The national government exercises a general supervision over all 
records and the accommodations for the housing of the archives are 
of superior character. The Dutch government has been especially 
active in carrying on missions in foreign archives. Professor W. 
R. Shepherd said that the poverty of Spain made it impossible to 
make adequate provision for the archives, and that the government 
is indifferent towards records which are not used in actual adminis- 
tration. The archivists, however, although underpaid, are for the 
most part well trained. Mr. Shepherd spoke of the importance of 
the American material in Spanish archives and urged the necessity 
of taking measures to ensure its preservation. Mr. Amandus John- 
son spoke of the early organization of the Swedish archives, the 
provision made for securing to investigators the services of trained 
copyists, the system of lending documents, the excellent book cata- 


I 
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logues, and the comfortable accommodations provided for workers 


The conference closed with a paper by Mr. V. H. Paltsits. state 
torian of New York, on Tragedies in New York's Public Reco 
He reviewed what had been done in New York for the preserva 
tion of archives, but spoke especially of what had not been don 
He cited case after case of neg! 

lent sale, and the deplorable ignorance of which those in charg: 


public records had been 


for the preservation of and strict general supervision over publi 


records was made clear. In closing he spoke of his efforts a 

state historian to secure legislation which should ensure the safe 


keeping and proper administration of the state and local archives 


Of the afternoon's conferences we take up first that on Modern 


European History. Professor Ferdinand Schevill’s paper on Som 
features of the Present Political Situation in Bosnia and Herze 
govina aimed at presenting merely the political impressions of 


recent traveller fe touched on the merits of the Austrian ad 


ministration, the prevalence and seriousness of popular discontent, 


and the difficulties in the way of settlement of the three chief ques 


1 


tions: that raised by an antiquated feudal system of land-tenure, 


with Mohammedan landlords, the question of the Bosnian consti 


cution, promised but not yet published, and the question whethet 


Bosnia shall be incorporated with the Austrian or the Hungarian 


nalf of the dual monarchy. Professor G. S. Ford's paper on Bis 
marck as Historiographer consisted in an instructive survey of th 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen in the light of the German critical 


sertations upon them and of the original and contemporary docu 


ments by which they may be controlled. The speaker showed from 
the history and from the dissection of this famous book that ther 
were at least four limitations upon its direct use. Its point of view 
is political and personal, often polemical, not at all historical. Its 


arrangement is confused, and bears the impress o7 its origin in 


scattered monologues later arranged as best the editors might. It 
omits many matters of importance. Finally, it is the work of a1 


aged and world-weary statesman little interested in the past and not 
naturally gifted with the power of taking an objective view of his 
own development and actions. The working of these limitations 
was illustrated by consideration of Prussian policy in the Crimean 
War, of the Hohenzollern candidacy for the throne of Spain, and 
of the discussions and negotiations preceding the truce of Nikols 
burg. 

The other two papers in this conference were general or peda 
gogical in character. Under the title Recent Progress in Modern 


~ 


The necessity of immediate action 
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European History Professor W. E. Lingelbach showed by compara- 
tive statistics the growth in that study, both in undergraduate and in 
graduate courses, and in Europe as well as in America. The 
speaker adverted to the peculiar problems arising from the excep- 
tional abundance, even superabundance, of original material for 
recent periods of history, and to the co-operative means by which 
this difficulty might be overcome. Dr. C. H. Hayes of Columbia 
University described a method practised in one of the courses in 
that institution, a course in the most modern portion of European 
history, whereby the portions of the current newspapers relating to 
European affairs are utilized as laboratory material, classified, sub- 
jected to criticism, discussed, and made the means of relating th« 
present to the past. 

The second conference on American History was devoted to the 
Ethnic Elements in the History of the United States. Professor 
Julius Goebel of the University of Lllinois, after a brief survey of 
the earlier literature of German-American history, dwelt upon the 
tailure of American historians to give sufficient weight to the Ger 
man element in our history. He maintained that the German el 
ment to-day constitutes “ at least one-third of our population ”’, and 
that therefore the constant habit of assuming the Anglo-Saxon to 
have been always the typical American, all others “ foreigners ”’ 
could only lead to a distorted view of our history, and especially of 
the history of American culture, to which the German contribution 
nad been definite, homogeneous, and constant. A careful study of 
the cultural status of the various generations of German immigrants, 
their geographical distribution, and the history of the subsequent 
development of their civilization, is strictly indispensable to the 
student of the history of our progress toward a higher national 
culture. Professor A. B. Faust of Cornell made, as in his recently 
published book, a more conservative estimate of the present-day 
population of German blood (27 per cent.), but thought it not 
greatly less than the English. He properly criticized the unsound 
method of determining these proportions in the Census volume 
recently published. He also dwelt upon the failure of historians 
to recognize duly this element; and upon the services it has rendered 
in politics and war, and especially in the furtherance of agriculture 
in America, of education, and of all that makes for the enjoyment of 
life, especially music. 

The next paper, by Mr. Juul Dieserud, of the Library of Con- 
gress, was entitled, The Scandinavians: Ethnic Characteristics ; 
Causes of Emigration. After giving some estimates of the num 


bers of the Scandinavian element, and an account of the anthropol- 
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ogy and archaeology of the three Scandinay 


speaker discussed the economic and social conditions in these coum 


tries in their bearing upon the great exodu f the most recent 
decades. The leading motives were, land-hunger: dissatisfactior 
with a rigid social classification, which, however, is fast disappe 
ing; the spirit of adventure; and, of less importance, dissatisfa 
with religious intolerance, though at no time very pro ( ul 
with enforced military service; and finally, exaggerat ce] 
tions of the economic and social advantages prevailing in t 


gal 


try. Dr. H. T. Colenbrander began his paper on the Dutch element 
m the United States by touching on certain of the late Dougla 


Campbell's theories of the preponderance of Dutch influet 


America. He pointed out that these fallacious reasor 
worked their way to the fore in recent popular literature and hae 
deleterious effect on the true estimate of Holland. While a 
edging the failure of the West India Company's colonization ar 
the limited extent of Dutch settlement here, he showed the peculia: 
influence of Holland on seventeenth-century civilization at larg: 
and her indirect effect on America 

The sixth annual Conference of Historical Societies was well 
attended. The chairman, Professor St. George L. Sioussat, open 
the session with a brief account of the work of the conference 
its Organization at Chicago in 1904. He urged that future « 
ferences should consider especially the matter of co-operation 
tween societies. The secretary of the conference, Mr. W. G 


Leland, presented an analysis of the reports sent in by over fift 


societies. These showed a membership of nearly sixteen thousan 
with property and funds amounting to nearly four million 
The activities of the societies, however, seemed not to be comm 


surate either in quality or in amount with their wealth and numbet 
of members. Mr. Dunbar Rowland, for the Committee on Co-oper 
ation, r@ported that, two thousand dollars having been subscribed 
the work of preparing a calendar of the documents in the French 
archives relating to the history of the Mississippi Valley has beer 
commenced. The subject for discussion at the conference w: 
the publications of historical societies. Prof r H. E. Bourn 
read a carefully prepared paper on What we can learn from the 
Publishing Activities of European Societies. Considering main] 
the eight hundred societies of rance and Germar v, he pointed out 
that the Germans appear to manifest a greater spirit of co-operation 
and a higher sense of discipline, whereas in France there is an 
unfortunate division of societies into what may be regarded a 
reactionary and radical groups. He spoke especially of the colle 
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tion and publication of documents relating to the economic history 
of the French Revolution, by a central commission and affliated 
departmental commissions. Of the German organizations he men 
tioned especially the institutes or commissions which select and edit 
for publication historical documents from state, city, communal, or 
private archives. Mr. W. C. Ford’s paper on Certain Defects in 
he Publications of American Historical Societies was exceedingly 
suggestive He pointed out the lack of discretion, judgment, or 
knowledge, and the careless editing so often displayed. He depre 
cated the preponderance of articles of merely family or personal 
interest, suggesting as a remedy that the central society in each state 
might exercise some influence over local societies to prevent the 
duplication of work, to guard against the burial of material of 
general interest in obscure publications, and to aid if need be in the 
selection and printing of documents. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Dr. R. G. Thwaites made a plea for a charitable judgment of 
the publications of societies which are dependent upon legislative 
appropriations. Mr. V. H. Paltsits urged that greater attention 
should be paid to good book-making, and Mr. R. D. W. Connor 
pointed out how the publication of the North Carolina Colonial and 
State Records had aroused a general interest in historical matters 
throughout the state and had resulted in the establishment of a 
permanent state commission. 

In the conference on the Work of History and Civics Clubs, 
\liss M. Elizabeth Crouse described the Aim and Methods of the 
City History Clubs of New York, Mr. A. L. Pugh, of the New 
York High School of Commerce, set forth a Practical Programme 
in Municipal Civics for Clubs, and Mr. H. C. Green, of the College 
of the City of New York, described the actual work done in Civics 
Clubs. 

The evening's session on Southern History was a general ses- 
sion of the Association. Its theme was special: Reconstragetion and 
Race-Relations since the Civil War. Judge W. H. Thomas of 
Montgomery spoke of the South’s Task: Some of its Difficulties, 
stating the need of constantly reckoning with conditions fixed by 
historical development, and of encouraging the negro to make prog- 
ress along industrial lines. Professor W. A. Dunning of Columbia 
University, after sketching the course of federal and state legisla- 
tion on the relations between the two races in the South since the 
war, declared, as the general opinion, that the time had passed 
when legislation could have much effect, one way or the other, in 
solving the race problem. Progress toward its ultimate solution 


be brought about rather by social forces already at work, by 


Will 
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the increase of intelligence, and by better administrat 

sor W. E. B. Du Bois of Atlanta University next present 

on Some Actual Benefits of Re struction, 

the pleasure of printing in a later issuc \reuing agai 
accepted doctrine that the negro in politics was the prime caus 
the misfortunes of that period, he called attention to the magi 


of the evils normally resulting from so great a war, evet 
had been no men of his race in the South; to the possibiliti 
vreater evil in the courses which were alternative to the proces 


reconstruction actually adopted; to current exaggerati 


actual harm of Reconstruction; and to the concrete benefits ci 
trom legislation effected by Reconstruction governments sup] 


py negro suffrage and with a large proportion of negro legis! 
iegislation which so commended itself to their successors a 
been long maintained in effect. Discoursing on the Negro 
lem as affected by Sentiment, Mr. Theodore D. Jervey of | 
con traced in the legal history of South Carolina the ¢ 

white race to differentiate between classes of colored men, 
ing the story down through the period of Reconstructior 
discussion which followed consisted largely ot the convent 
non-historical discourses to which the topic too easily give: 


Professor U. B. Phillips of New Orleans, however, usetully et 
study of many such problems in economic history as that of the 


with the need for recognizing on the one hand the wide vari 


sized the opportunity and the need for careful and discriminat 


tive efficiency of negro labor in slavery and in treedom, tog 


| types of negroes (and indeed also of Southern white men), at 
| the other hand the norm, and the degree of unity actually pres 


while Professor F. L. Riley of the University of Mississipp 


scribed, as a practical method which he had found of valu 


setting of students to making close studies of actual condit 
results, during Reconstruction, in limited localities stich a 


vidual counties. 


The last sessions, held on the last morning of the veat e! 
in number. The first was occupied with papers on the ¢ 
of the Romance Nations to the History of America, so rich] 


serving of greater attention on the part of American histori 


dents, not only on account of the intrinsic interes and Sig 


of the history of the Latin colonies, but also because of th 


of their rule and their civilization to the history of the United Stat 


Professor Altamira, in a valuable paper on the Contribut 
Spain, adverted to the deficiency of our knowledge of 


of Spanish colonization and action in America n genet 
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know it only in its external or superficial aspects. The history of 
institutions, of law, of economic and social life, of scientific and 
literary activity, as it has been presented to us, is full of lacunae, 
doubts, legends, and unanswered questions. This is largely due 
to the neglect of the rich archives of Spain, especially of the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville. Professor Altamira suggested the 
foundation there, by the governments or universities or historical 
agencies of the countries interested, of historical institutes of re- 
search similar to those existing at Rome. Dr. R. G. Thwaites, 
speaking of the Contribution of France, described the rise and fall 
of New France as a glowing epic, and set forth the results which 
French endeavor brought in exploration, in missionary activity, in 
settlement, in the development of the fur-trade, in ethnological study, 
and in the influence of the Gallic spirit. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, in speaking of the Contribution of Portu- 
ral, drew attention to the striking contrast between the empire of 
the Portuguese in the East Indies, of wonderful brilliancy but of 
transient endurance, and the solid and permanent colonization of 
Brazil, where industrious, frugal, agricultural colonists prospered 
so soundly that, like the English colonists in North America, they 
were able, when independence came, to become a single great nation 
and maintain a strong federation of states. He also dwelt on the 
excellent opportunities for instructive research which are presented 
by Brazilian history. The last of the papers in this conference was 
that of Mr. Francisco J. Yanes,* of the International Bureau of the 
\merican Republics, on the contribution of the Latin-American 
Republics. Admitting that the new republics commenced their 
career heavily handicapped by economic conditions due to war, by 
scarcity of population, and even by over-abundance of Nature’s 
productions, he described summarily the advances made in educa- 
tion, in literature and the fine arts, in the development of means of 
communication and the other material appliances of civilization, in 
sanitation, and in political life, with closing references to the Pan- 
American Conferences and the International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

In a pedagogical conference which was held at the same time, 
in joint session with the New York State Teachers’ Association, two 
topics were considered, History in Secondary Schools in France and 
Germany, and the proposals of the Committee of Five appointed 
two years ago to consider certain questions arising out of the 
Report of the Committee of Seven. Miss Ellen Scott Davison, of 


nted in the February number of the Bulletin of the International Bureau 


> American Republics. 
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Bradford Academy, presented a report on the 7 

in Some German Schools, mainly based on visits to s 
fort-on-the-Main, Munich, Berlin, and Hall 
1909. In all these schools there is a course 


from about nine to fourteen years of age, b 


history, ending with modern Germany, centring al 


and chiefly biographical The gyvmnasia add a s 1 


ering the same period in a more philosophical 


popular schools visited, all material is presented b 


[In the gymnasia short lessons are assigned in very bri 


and the teachers’ lectures furnish details; in general, 


allowed to take notes but are expected to remember whi 


in the supplementary reading, which is usually recommend 


mav follow their own bent. The work is well rr 


formity of instruction is secured by universal enforces 


to state curricula and by pedagogical training In 


absence of Professor Henry Johnson of Teacher 


paper on History in French Secondary Schools wi 


by Mr. James Sullivan, who described some chang 


the laws of 1902 and 1905. Especially noteworthy 


1 


of the recitation method, lecturing to the class being 


law, and the assignment of long lessons in full text 
reading is encouraged. 

Professor A. C. McLaughlin, chairman of thi 
Five on History in Secondary Schools, read a prel 


some respects tentative report from that committe: 


was disposed to adhere in general to the recommendati 
the Report of the Committee of Seven. The carrying 


history down to 800 A.D. was approved; to add definitenes 


committee will suggest the topics that should be treat 


centuries of this period. As much colonial history as 


be studied in connection with English history, so 


month of the last year need be given to colonial his 
fifths of the year may be devoted to the separat 
government. The committee sympathizes 


more time for modern European history and, as an 


emphasizing it at the expense of medieval history in th 


suggests the substitution in the second year of a « 


history (to 1760), which would bring in general medi 


and a third-year course in modern European history 
tory matter concerning the later Middle Ages 


Throughout the sessions, except in this last or p 


ference, the absence of informal discussion was almo 
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What is planned by a programme committee to be a free discussion 
of this sort has for several years seemed fated, in every conference 
except those devoted to curricula and methods of teaching, to turn 
into a series of ten-minute written papers not differing except in 
length from the series of twenty-minute papers which has preceded. 
\mid the chorus of congratulation upon the advances made in his- 
tory in this country during the last twenty-five years, there is grave 
reason to doubt whether, in the last decade at least, that quick and 
vivid interest in research which would make discussion inevitable 
on such occasions has increased at all, except in the sense that the 
profession has grown larger, and that greater numbers of young 
men conform to the requirement of the doctoral thesis. Some two 
hundred and twenty-five such dissertations are listed as having 
been printed in the last twenty-five years; but the writer of these 
pages knows of but fifteen persons in the list who have since pub- 
lished other equally extensive pieces of historical research. The 
number of valuable American historical books reviewed in the 
fourteenth volume of this journal was not much greater than in the 
first. 

That the Association itself, however, is doing its part to cause 
historical work in the United States to progress, was plain from 
the transactions of the business meeting, which now remain to be 
described. The secretary, Mr. W. G. Leland, reported a total mem- 
bership of 2743 (or 2481, if those are omitted who are delinquent 
in the payment of dues). The report of the treasurer, Dr. C. W. 
Bowen, showed net receipts of $9521, net expenditures of S8649, 
an increase of S819 in the funds of the Association, and total 
assets of $26,903. 

The Public Archives Commission reported that it expected to 
present, for publication in the next annual volume, reports on the 
archives of California, Illinois, and New Mexico, and that, by action 
of the Council, the Commission, reinforced by five other members, 
would act for the United States in the organization of the Inter- 
national Congress of Archivists to be held at Brussels in August, 
1910. The Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize reported 
the award of the prize to Dr. Wallace Notestein, of the University 
of Minnesota, for an essay entitled “ A History of English Witch- 
craft”, which will follow Dr. C. E. Carter’s essay on “ Great 
Britain and the Illinois Country” in the Association’s new series 
of prize essays. On behalf of the General Committee extensive 
efforts for increase of membership were reported, with gratifying 
results indicated in the figures quoted above. 

3rief reports were also made on behalf of the Pacific Coast 
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Branch (represented on the present occasion by Professor Bernard 
Moses), the Historical Manuscripts Commission, the Board of 
Editors of this journal, the Committee on Bibliography, the Com- 
mittee on Publications, the general editor of the “ Original Narra- 


tives of Early American History’, the Committee of Five on His- 


tory in Secondary Schools, and the Committee appointed last year 
on a Bibliography of Modern English History he Council an 


nounced the membership of the Committee on Programme for the 
meeting at Indianapolis in December, 1910, of the Local Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for that occasion, of a committee to report 
at the next meeting on questions concerning Historical Sites and 
Monuments (President E. E. Sparks, chairman), and the mem 
bership for the ensuing year of the various permanent committees 
and commissions. A list of these follows. Professor F. J. Turner 
was appointed a member of the Board of Editors of this journal, 
for a period of six years beginning January 1, 1910, in the place of 
Professor Hart, whose term expired and who declined re-election 
after invaluable services to the Review from its beginning in 1895. 

The committee on nominations, Professors MacDonald, W. E 
Dodd, and Wrong, proposed a list of officers, all of whom were 
chosen by the Association. Professor Frederick J]. Turner was 
elected president for the ensuing year, Professor William M. Sloane 
and Theodore Roosevelt vice-presidents. Mr. Waldo G. Leland was 
elected secretary, Professor Charles H. Haskins secretary of the 
Council, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen treasurer, and Mr. A. Howard 
Clark curator. In the place of Mr. Ford and Professor MacDonald, 
who had served three terms in the Executive Council, President 


Edwin E. Sparks and Professor Franklin L. Riley were chosen 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAI 


ASSOCIATION 


President, Professor Frederick J. Turner, Madison. 
First Vice-President, Professor William M. Sloane, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, Esq., New York. 

Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Esq., to be addressed 


at the Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton. 
Secretary of the Council, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Pres- 
cott Hall, Cambrid 


ge, 

Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 

Curator, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian In- 


stitution, Washington. 
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Evecutive Cou (in addition to the above-named officers) : 
Hon. Andrew D. White,’ J. Franklin Jameson, Esq.,’ 
President James 1b. Angell, Professor George B. Adams,! 
Henry Adams, Esq., Professor Albert Bushnell Hart,’ 
James Schouler, Esq.,! Professor Max Farrand, 
James Ford Rhodes, Esq., Professor Frank H. Hodder, 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., Professor Evarts B. Greene, 
Rear-Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, Professor Charles H. Hull, 
Professor Goldwin Smith,’ Professor Franklin L. Riley, 
Professor John Lb. McMaster, Professor Edwin Erle Sparks. 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin,’ 


Committee on Programme for the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting: 
Professor Evarts B. Greene, Urbana, Ill, chairman; Wilbur 
C. Abbott, Archibald C. Coolidge, Earle W. Dow, William 
LL. Westermann, James A. Woodburn. 

Local Committee of Arrangements for that Meeting: Calvin N. 
Kendall, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; Christopher B. 
Coleman, Jacob P. Dunn, Evarts B. Greene, T. C. Howe, 
Meredith Nicholson, Charles R. Williams. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Professor George 
B. Adams, Yale University, chairman; George L. Burr, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Andrew C. McLaughlin, William M. 
Sloane, Frederick J. Turner. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 
Massachusetts Historical Society, chairman; Herbert D. Fos- 
ter, Gaillard Hunt, Thomas M. Owen, Ulrich Bb. Phillips, 
Irederick G. Young. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prise: Professor Theodore C. 
Smith, Williamstown, Mass., chairman; Carl Becker, Francis 
A. Christie, John H. Latane, Claude H. Van Tyne. 

Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 


Clarence S. Brigham, Robert D. W. Connor, Carl R. Fish, 
Victor H. Paltsits, Dunbar Rowland. 


Committee on Bibliography: Professor Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University, chairman; Appleton P. C. Griffin, W. 
Dawson Johnston, Wilbur H. Siebert, George P. Winship. 
Committee on Publications: Professor William A. Dunning, 
Columbia University, chairman; and (ex offictis) Herman 
\V. Ames, George L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Charles 


presidents. 
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C. Myers, Frederic L. Paxson, Miss Lu \l 
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C. McLaughlin, University of Chicago 
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THE KING’S COUNCIL AND THE CHANCERY, I. 


Tue king’s council is known as the original authority from which 
the court of chancery sprang. “ As the Law Courts had branched 
from the ‘Curia Regis’, so the Chancery”, it is said, “* began to 
separate from the Council ”,’ but the steps by which the process of 
separation was carried out have not been known. What was the 
difference, moreover, between the council and the chancery at the 
time of division has never been told. That such a problem should 
still remain unsolved has been due not to want of attention on the 
part of historians, but to the difficulties encountered. As Palgrave 
has explained, “ partly from the absence of records, and partly from 
their ambiguity, the history of the Council, a Tribunal which oc- 
cupied the most prominent station in the government of the country, 
is involved in great obscurity.’ 

Much of this obscurity has arisen from a failure to realize that 
the histor ef,¢lve council lies not in a single line of records but in 
several. Of these the archives of the chancery are the most abun- 
dant, the most accessible, and the best known, from which has been 
derived nearly all that has been written upon the subject. A differ- 
ent view of the council in many of its activities may be obtained 
from the rolls of the exchequer, which, however, will be drawn upon 
only a little for the present purpose. Still another aspect is unfolded 
from certain sources of later origin, less abundant, and as yet not 
widely known, namely the records of the privy seal, some of which 
have only recently been discovered.* As these throw much new 
light on the history of the council, particularly in its relations with 
the chancery, they will afford much material for the present article. 

As to the early relations of the council and the chancery no fault 
is to be found with existing accounts, save as a few matters of fact 
and explanation may still be added. It will be granted as self-evi- 
dent that the council, having no executive agencies of its own, must 
operate through one or more of the existing departments of govern- 
ment, whether the exchequer, the chancery, or some other. In the 
reign of Edward I. it is clear that many important activities of the 

1 Dicey, Privy Council (London, 1887), p. 16. 

? Palgrave, Original Authority of the King’s Council (London, 1834), p. 19. 

* Especially the newly compiled Warrants Privy Seal. All the unpublished 
documents to which I shall refer are in the Public Record Office. 
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‘hequer, under the treasurer 


council were in association with the ex 
as the chief officer. Frequently meeting in the exchequer chamber 
sitting with the barons, the councillors made ordinances, which were 


recorded upon the rolls and were operative through the other 


agencies of that body. The treasurer also exercised a presiding 
function, receiving letters of the king with matters for the considera 
tion of the council, which on occasion he was directed to summon.* 
A procedure of some significance was that of referring to him peti 
tions of suitors in the following manner: “ Mittatur ista petitio 
thesaurario inclusa in litteris Regis et mandetur eidem quod vocatis 


illis de consilio Regis Londoniae examinari faciat istam petitionem 
et contenta in eadem et fieri faciat conquerenti quod fuerit rationis.’ 
Cases of this kind were said to be heard coram thesaurario et con- 
silio,® and many of these are recorded upon the Memoranda Rolls. 
Of the “ council at the exchequer ”, to use a contemporary term, 


more might be said, but it is sufficient to point out that the begin- 


nings of the “council in chancery’ were very similar. At first 


the chancellor alternated with the treasurer as chief executive officer. 
He likewise received letters of the king with commands for t 
council; he was instructed to summon others of the council; he was 
to receive the petitions of suitors which were to be submitted to the 
council.’ But none of these functions at first belonged to him exclu- 
sively. The special advantage of his office lay in his custody of the 
great seal, which for the issue of letters and writs was more exten- 
sively employed by the council than any instruments of the ex- 
chequer. Not unnaturally the clerks who wrote the letters were also 
employed to write the ordinances, and the rolls of the chancery lik 
those of the exchequer became a medium for the council records 

As a secretarial department the chancery was allowed the mini- 
mum of discretionary power. In the issue of writs the clerks were 
permitted of their own initiative to issue only those im consimali 
casu, while all questions of form they were required by statute to 
refer to the next Parliament.* In fact matters of doubt and am- 
biguity were more readily referred to the council,® while instruc- 


* Ancient Correspondence, vol. XLV., nos. 121, 143, etc. 


*Ancient Petitions, no. 11872, endors; also Memoranda Roll, Exchequer, 
K. R., 35 Edw. I., m. 53. 

® Rotuli Parliamentorum, I. 214, 375. 

*In the ordinance of 8 Edward I., it was enacted that no petition should come 
before the king and council except by the hands of the chancellor and other 
chief ministers. Hardy, Introduction to the Close Rolls, p. xxviii, Calendar, 
108. The importance of this ordinance as regards the functions of the chancellor 
has been exaggerated. 

§ Statutes, 13 Edw. I., c. 24. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Edw. III., p. 66; 24 Edw. IIL, p. 209. 
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tions as to new and unusual writs were received “ according to the 
form ordained by the king and council’’."° So far, indeed, was the 
chancery dependent upon the council in all matters, that for the 
purpose of lending their aid and advice it was customary for coun- 
cillors to meet with the clerks, as with the barons of the exchequer, 
“to be present in the chancery’. Thus in the ordinary proceed- 
ings of the chancery, such as the registration of quit-claims, con- 
cords, recognizances, and confirmations of charters, the presence 
of the council is frequently noted. Likewise among the chancery 
pleas are those designated as “ Placita coram Rege et Consilio suo 
in Cancellaria’;'' while cases before the chancellor and council 
begin to appear upon the Close Rolls.’*? These, however, belong to 
the purely common-law jurisdiction of the chancery, which was of 
limited scope and never attained an extensive development, and 
concerning which there is little to be said. For the ordinary bus- 
iness of the chancellor’s office, the presence of the council becomes 
less noticeable and in 1376 was declared to be unnecessary.” 

It is rather in the exercise of an extraordinary jurisdiction that 
the attendance of the council was most essential, and that the chan- 
cery acquired its special importance. The beginning of a special 
procedure may be noted in the early years of Edward I., when the 
king by a letter of the privy seal refers to the chancellor a petition 
in the following manner: “ Mandamus vobis quod inspecta petitione 

quam vobis mittimus inclusam, et habita super ea deliberatione 
coram vobis et consilio nostro ibidem ulterius inde fieri faciatis quod 
de iure et gratia curie nostre videritis faciendum.”** Such a letter 
became the preliminary writ which was necessary for an adjudica- 
tion in chancery. At the time, however, it did not differ materially 
in content from others which were directed to the regent’® or to the 
treasurer, one of which has been quoted. Another form of address, 
which reveals in the beginning an uncertainty of procedure, was 
“to the treasurer, the chancellor, and others of the council ”." 
Not until the reign of Edward III. can it be said that reference to 
the council was regularly made through the chancellor rather than 
through the treasurer. 

Ancient Petitions, nos. 14570, 14573, 


" Placita in Cancellaria, 30 Edw. I., no. 37; 34 Edw. I., no. 1A; 18 Edw. 


III., no. 16; 21 Edw. III., no. 21, ete. 
? Calendar of Close Rolls, 30 Edw. I., p. 365; 34 Edw. I., p. 395. 
Rot. Parl., 11. 322. 
‘Warrants in Chancery (Privy Seal), 11 Edw. I., no. 151; October 14. 


Ancient Correspondence, vol. XLV., nos. 155, 156, etc. 
Memoranda Roll, Exchequer, K. R., 35 Edw. I., m. 41; also Hall, Formula 


Book of English Documents (Cambridge, 1908), p. 100. 
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In this connection it must be remembered that between the var 


departments and courts there tended to be mu jealousy and 
contention. The clerks of the chancery in particular maintaine 

with the officials of the exchequer a rivalry which was to a degree 
reflected in their records. The distortion which has been caused 


1 


by a reading of the chancery records alone is apparent, when thes« 


are supplemented by the rolls of the exchequer. Ly the aid of the 
latter it becomes clear that, in his relations with the council, the 
primacy of the chancellor over the treasurer was not accomplished 
without a struggle, which seems to have culminated in the fifth 
year of Edward I1., when the chancellor caused the suspension of 
the treasurer from his office."* Apart from the political struggk 
however, a special advantage in favor of the chancery appeared in 


certain writs, namely the guibusdam certis de causis and the sub 
poena, which were soon devised in that office.'"* These became an 
essential feature of council procedure, as will later be described, 
and served to identify that body the more closely with the officina 


brevium. 


icrcas¢ d 


The committal of cases to the chancery was largely i 


by Parliament and the council, which were constantly overburdened 
with the suits of private parties From the reign of Edward 
II. the Parliament Rolls are filled with petitions which were endorsed 


in the following manner: “ Soit ceste petitioun maunde en chaun 


cellerie . . . et le chaunceller appellez devant lui ceux qui sont appel- 
ler face outre droit et reson.”*” Sometimes the order was sent by 


the king’s writ, per litteras Regis, but ordinarily the endorsement 
upon the petition was sufficient. That the chancery in such cases 
acted only under authority was carefully maintained. Thus a peti 
tion of the forty-third year of Edward III. was committed with the 


following direction: “ Soit ceste petition mande en chauncellerie et 


illeoque appellez ascunes des grantz du parlement et autres du con 
sail le Roi is¥ etc.*" More often it was expr ssed that the chance I 
was to have power “ by authority of parliament ’’.** The connec 
tion between Parliament and the chancery was the more close, no 
doubt, since from the beginning of Edward III.’s reign the clerical 


* Memoranda Roll, Exchequer, K. R.. 5 Edw. II. 


* Palgrave, Original Authority, pp. 40-41. 


” Thus a petition of the burghers of Oxford, seeking nfirmation of their 
liberties, declared that they had tried at various Parliaments, but | been delaye 
“por les hautes busoignes le Roi”. It was endorsed that they should seek the 
confirmation in the chancery Ancient Petitions, no. 9994 

Ibid., no. 13933; also nos. 9989 1, 11182 


Ibid., no. 404. 
; Ait le chanceller poaire par autorite du parlement faire venir dev 


lui ete. Ibid., nos. o879, 11046, 1153! 11c08. ete 
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work of Parliament was entirely in the hands of the chancery offi- 
cials. In a number of instances certainly where there was a choice, 
cases were sent to the chancery in preference to the other courts.** 
For a long time probably the greater bulk of the judicial business 
of the chancery was created in this manner. It was a different 
method of delegation but still by Parliamentary authority, that cer- 
tain subjects, such as misdemeanors in office,** foreign appeals,” 
and false accusations,*° were by several statutes placed under the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor and council. An over-emphasis, how- 
ever, has been made of the ordinances and statutes as marking in 
some way the beginning of the chancery jurisdiction. 

The efficiency and popularity of the hearings in chancery are 
best shown, in the reign of Edward IIIL., by the frequency with 
which plaintiffs sought them, in their petitions beseeching the king 
in the following manner: “ Plaise . . . par voz lettres comaunder 
a votre chaunceller qui assemblez voz justices sergeauntz et autres 
sages de votre consail il face ceste busoigne oue toutes les circum- 
stances debatre diligeanment et . . . ils ent facent ordainer si coven- 
able remedie”’.** A suitor of the reign of Richard II. looks to his 
surest means of assistance when he asks that as the council was not 
to meet before Michaelmas the chancellor be commanded to assemble 
it without delay.** 

The court which the chancellor was instructed to assemble was 
the council, sometimes including “ the lords and those skilled in the 
law ”’, or more often those of the council “ who ought to be sum- 
moned ”’, ‘“‘ whom he sees fit’’, or “come fait a faire”’.*® It was 
left, therefore, largely to his discretion how many bishops, lords, 
justices, sergeants-at-law, and clerks should be called; although an 
obligation to summon an appropriate number is once suggested in 
a demurrer that there was not a sufficiency of learned men present 
to do justice.*® For yet an indefinite time it was not a fixed tri- 
bunal, but ever an assemblage called ad hoc, according to the nature 
of the case. Sometimes there were jurists only, sometimes mainly 

* Ancient Petitions, nos. 9975, 12841, 15564. 

* Statutes, 20 Edw. III., c. 6; 36 Edw. IIL. ¢. 9. 

* Ibid., 27 Edw. III., c. 1; 38 Edw. III., ce. 2 and 3. 

* Ibid., 37 Edw. IIl., c. 18; 38 Edw. III, ¢. 9; 42 Edw. IIL, c. 3; 17 Rich. 
iL, 6. 

* This is of 21 Edw. III., Ancient Petitions, no. 12144. Some are earlier, 
é. g., no. 12220 is of 17 Edw. III. 

** Warrants Privy Seal, series I., section 11., file 6. 

™* Anpellez a vous ceux de notre Conseil queux vous verrez ge serroit a ce 
appeller ”’, was a common form. Warrants in Chancery (Privy Seal), no. 10724; 
Rot. Parl., I. 362, etc. 

*® The Molyns case, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 20 Edw. III., p. 136. 
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lords, who constituted the court under the chancellor Neither were 


there at first any special subjects of jurisdiction, but cases were 


referred apparently on no other ground than that of convenienc« 
and expediency. 
Cases were said to be heard “ before the chancellor and others 


of the council ’’.** In the records which frequently appear upon th 
rolls, the presiding function of the chancellor is plainly indicated 
He summons the parties ;°? assigns a day for the case ;** address 
a question to the litigants ;** answers a demurrer ;*° admits an attor 
ney in spite of the objections of other councillors ;** dismisses a 


case on his own responsibility ;°* and delivers the mandate of the 


court.** For his influence in the Melsa case, 1350-1367, it is con 
fessed that he was extensively bribed.*® It was once alleged as an 
error in a plea that the judgment was rendered by the chief justic 
of common pleas in the absence of the chancellor.*? The other 
members of the council are represented as assessors or advisers, 
when in the reign of Richard II. the chancellor was instructed to 
act “ by his discretion with the advice of the council’’.** It is im 
portant to observe, however, that for the rendering of decrees the 
participation of the council was still essential, for as yet in the four- 
teenth century none were stated as rendered on the authority of the 
chancellor, but on that of the council—ordiiatum or decretum est 
per concilium being still the proper form. 


1 


Thus far the chancery has been represented solely in the 


of a subordinate authority, requiring for its judicial actions in every 
instance a preliminary writ or order. It is now possible to consider 
some of the steps by which the chancellor acquired a greater degree 
of independence, proceeding in judicial matters upon his own au- 
thority. “It may readily be supposed”’, as Dicey says, “ that the 
pressure of other business, and a distaste for the niceties of legal 
discussion, made the Council glad to first refer matters of law to 
the Chancellor, and next to leave them entirely to his decision.’ 


The first signs of an advance in this direction come in the petitions 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 18 Edw. IIL., p. 409; 21 Edw. III., p. 413. 
Ibid., 20 Edw. IIlI., p. 136. 
*® Ancient Petitions, no. 12289, 23 Edw. III. 
* Cal. Close Rolls, 26 Edw. II1I., p. 47 
The Audeley case, Close Roll, 40 Edw. II1., m. 15; 41 Edw. IIL, m. 1 
* Chron. de Melsa (Rolls Series), III. 135. 
* Baildon, Select Cases in Chancery (Selden Society, London, 1896), no. 106. 
* Ancient Petitions, no. 14957. 
*® Chron. de Melsa, III. 135. 
“ Ancient Petitions, no. 11094 
Rot. Parl., 14, 140. 
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which suitors began to address to the chancellor instead of to the 
king and council. 

\s it was a custom to direct petitions to any of the ministers 
for writs, letters, and other matters within their ordinary official 


} 


powers, it was natural to appeal to the chancellor also for his 


influence in the council. Thus in the reign of Edward I. John de 
Langton was besought in the following terms: “ Vous pri et requer 
pur lamour de moy que . . . voy donez teu remedie com la court 


peut suffrir."** In the nineteenth year of Edward II. the chan- 
cellor was asked to regard a petition which was delivered in Parlia- 
ment and to answer par comun conseil.** In a petition to the chan- 
cellor of the second or third year of Edward III. the keeper of the 
forest of Galtres complains of a conspiracy to rob the forest and 
asks, “ pleise a vous sire conseiller issi qen cas notre Seigneur le 
Roi mette remedy.”** About the ninth year of the same reign a 
man made complaint to the chancellor that he had lost money in the 
king’s service, whereupon he was told to come before the council to 
explain the matter further.*° As a means of approach to the coun- 
cil the chancellor became the constant object of appeal for the 
writs of summons and arrest, thus: “qe vous please granter un 
brief pour arrester le corps du dit Henry et lui amesner devaunt le 
conseil de respondre vers le conseil.”** To obtain the writ was to 
begin a council process. 

In the same reign there begins to appear a new form in the 
address of petitions to the chancellor and council. It is not strange 
to find here again an alternative procedure suggested in a petition 
of about the first year of Edward III., * au Tresorer nostre Seignur 


le Roi et a son counseil”’, in which a merchant of Gloucester com- 


plains of an attack and robbery which was made off Dover upon 
his ship by men of Calais. That the chancery, however, was the 
proper place for such suits was stated in the endorsement, ‘ sequa- 
tur in cancellaria et fiat ei sicut fit aliis in consimili casu.’** In the 
twelfth year of Edward III., 1338, a petition for a confirmation of 
charters was addressed, “ Venerabili domino domini nostri Regis 
illustris cancellario et ipsius consilio”.**° Of the same year is a 
petition similarly addressed by a monk and prior of Jersey, who com- 


plains that he has suffered loss of goods as though he were an alien, 


*® Ancient Correspondence, vol. XXVI., no. 78; also no. 111. 
* Rot. Parl., Il. 4374. 
Ancient Petitions, no, 15119. 
“ Ibid., no. 14774. 
“Tbid., nos. 14847, 15176, temp. Edw. III.; Calendars of Proceedings in 
Chancery, vol. I., p. xii. 
* Ancient Petitions, no. 15564. 
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They contain a recital of one or another of the common grievances, 
such as violent attack, fraud, seizures at sea, and inability to obtain 
remedy in the ordinary courts. They plead for remedy in terms like 
the following: “ pur quei le dit X prie votre graciouse Seignurie que 
vous ordinez remedie, pour lonneur de dieu et en oevre de charite.””° 

More elaborate forms of address also appear. To the simple 
form au chanceller of the earlier petitions are now added “ reverend 
father in God”’, honorable”, “ gracious’, “ sage’, or “ puissant 
lord”. Something of a judicial title is expressed in the words votre 
droiturele Seignurie.“ At this time, also, the address is placed in 
the upper margin of the parchment apart from the body of the bill. 
The reasons which guided suitors in thus addressing their petitions 
to the chancellor seem perfectly clear. There was in the first place 
his influence in the council, which for a time was shared by the 
treasurer; there was also his peculiar function of issuing the neces- 
sary writs; and above all there was recognized his power as an 
executive officer in enforcing the law. This last consideration was 
expressed by a plaintiff who in 1388 asked the chancellor to proceed 
against his enemy, “et en oevre de charite luy chastier come vous 
bien puissez de votre droiturele Seignurie ” ;** and again within the 
years 1391-1396, “ depuisque vous avetz les leyes soveraignment 
a gouverner desouz notre Seigneur le Roy et sa pees a mayntenir et 
tielx riotes a contreester et des malefeassours et rebelx deinz la 
Roialme pur duement punire et chastier.”** To practical considera- 
tions such as these the popularity of the chancellor's court is due, 
rather than to any theory of his position as “ holding the preroga- 
tive of the king’s grace” or as “ keeper of the king’s conscience”, 
which was as yet unformulated. 

The exact stage of development which was reached by the reign 
of Richard II. is perhaps best shown by a certain well-expressed 
petition within the years 1389-1391. It was addressed to the 
chancellor, William of Wykeham, complaining of a seizure at sea, 
and prayed him to consider the matter and ordain remedy. In the 
endorsement it is recorded that the hearing was before the council, 
by whose authority the decree was made awarding damages, where- 
upon the mandate of the court was given by the chancellor. As 
thus established the constitution of the chancery was little changed 
during the fifteenth century. The council remained but with a 
tendency to be represented by regular officials, such as the serjeants- 

” Ancient Petitions, nos. 12264, 13313, etc. 

Tbid., no. 15085. 

@ Ibid., no. 15085. 

Ibid., no. 15216. 


* Ibid., no. 14957. 
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at-law, and the “masters in chancery”. Decrees of the chan 
cellor are mentioned in the reign of Henry V.."° and in the reign 
of Edward IV. are issued “ by the chancellor and the authority of 
the chancery ”.“° It should be understood, moreover, that with the 
new direct jurisdiction of the chancellor the older method of refer- 
ence to the chancery by the king, the council, and the Parliament was 
by no means superseded. In the time of Richard II. the chancery 
petitions were as yet a smail class and the greater bulk of chancery 
business was still in its subordinate relation. 

At this point we may leave the development of the court of 
chancery with the statement that it was not a separation from the 
council so much as a specialization of that body in one sphere of 
its activities. At the same time there were other modes of council 
action which must now be considered to explain further the differen- 
tiation of the chancery. 

The recognition of the chancery as a different or at least an 
alternative authority to that of the council begins to be signified in 
the later years of Edward III. by such expressions as “ en la chaun- 
cellerie ou devant le conseil ’.°* In the reign of Richard II. there 
are two distinct judicial authorities indicated in the statement that 
parties were to respond “ devaunt le conseil notre Seigneur le Roi 
ou devaunt le chanceller en le chancellerie des tortz et grevances 
susditz ’.*S In the twelfth year of the same reign a petition asking 
that certain disturbers of the peace be brought to the chancery was 
answered by a writ to have them come before the council.” 

Now what distinction is implied in the alternative of the council 
or the chancery? At first sight it would seem to be immaterial 
whether it were the council in which the chancellor was still the 


chief officer or the chancellor acting with the assistance of the 
council. In the words of Dicey again, “there is little reason to 


suppose that in the fifteenth century persons brought before the 
Council and those summoned to the presence of the Chancellor came 


before an essentially different court.”*° In point of personnel at the 
time of Richard II. surely there was no difference, except that in the 
chancery it was the justices and other legal men of the council rather 


than the lords who were more regularly summoned, while the clerks 


Omnia acta et actitata . .. per Dominum Cancellarium decreta con- 
scribant.” Sanders, Orders in Chancery, vol. I., pt. 1., p. 7c. 

* Calendars of Proceedings in Chancery, vol. I., pp. xevii ff. 

* Statutes, 27 Edw. III., c. 1; Ancient Petitions, no. 12318, 39 Edw. ITI. 

* Ancient Petitions, nos, E 1006, 11028, 14754; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Rich. IT., 
p. 283; Rot. Parl., 111. 267, 323, 471, which have been pointed out by Mr. Baildon, 
Op. cit., p. xvii. 

* Ancient Petitions. nos. 11076, 11077. 

Privy Council, p. 70. 
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were regarded as an integral part of the court.” It is of some 
significance too that at this time the council under pressure of Parlia- 
ment became more than ever before a political body.*? This distine- 
tion, however, has little weight compared with a certain difference 
of procedure which steadily widened and caused the ultimate sepa- 
ration of the two courts. 

The root of a new development lay in the extended use of the 


privy seal, which tor many purposes came to supersede the great 
seal, while the office of the privy seal became a department com- 
parable in importance with the chancery. This was partly no doubt 
to relieve the chancery of a great bulk of business, but more because 
of the greater convenience and less formality attending the use of 
the minor seal. According to the long-established customs of the 
chancery letters of the great seal must be written upon parchment, 
in the Latin language, and were encumbered with tedious formulae ; 
except the writs of accepted usage they could not be issued without 
a warrant, and were likely thereafter to be enrolled. The chancery 
also labored under the afore-mentioned statutory restriction that 
new writs should not be framed without the sanction of Parliament. 

It was against these limitations and inconveniences that the 
privy seal was originally devised for purposes of royal communica- 
tions. Written in French and later in English, not necessarily 
upon parchment, of simpler and briefer form, these letters could be 
issued without a warrant, and were never enrolled.“* By reason 
of these and other advantages of expedition and secrecy, the privy 
seal was seized upon by more than one of the government depart- 
ments,"* and became the direct and official medium of the council, 
while the king for purposes more exclusively his own fell back 
upon the signet. In the reign of Edward III. the keeper of the 
privy seal became one of the three principal officers of the council 
and for certain purposes its immediate executive.** In 1349 it was 
ordained that petitions of grace, such as were usually considered by 
the council, should be brought either to the chancellor or the keeper 
of the privy seal.** In 1390 an ordinance was made that petitions of 
the people should be examined before the keeper of the privy seal 


In the year 1406 the court of chancery is described as “ cancellarius cum 
co-officialibus suis et alio [sic] consilio regio". Chron. de Melsa, III. 300 
® My article in the AMertcan Historicat Review (1906), XII. 1-14. 

For a diplomatic study, see Déprez, Le Sceau Privé (Paris, 1908). 


™ The privy seal was the special instrument of the wardrobe. See article of 


Professor Tout, English Historical Review (July, 1909), p. 496. 
Notre Seigneur le Roy graunta ceste supplication sur lavis de son conseil 
et bailla mesme la bille au Gardein de son prive seel par celle cause.” Ancient 


Petitions, n 11119, temp. Edw. III. 


* Close Roll, 22 Edw. IIL, m. 2d. 
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and such others of the council as might be 1 fice 
became the regular channel of council action by means of writs. 
warrants, and other missives, while the chancery as a secretarial 


department was thereby one degree removed. For instance, a de 


cree of the king and council was first expressed by a writ of privy 
seal, which was sent to the chancery as a warrant for an issue 
under the great seal.** The clerks who wrote the warrants were 
inevitably employed for the other secretarial work, after a brief 
period of alternation and rivalry,*’ displacing the clerks of the 
chancery, as the latter had once superseded those of the exchequer 
The first to hold the office of clerk of the council was Master ] hn 
Prophet in the reign of Richard II., one of the staff of the privy 
seal as was each of his successors.“ In the hands of these men 
the records of the council and therefore its procedure followed th 
methods of the newer office which differed materially from thos« 
of the chancery. The chirography is recognizable as rounder and 
more cursive, the notes and memoranda were briefer, on thinner 
parchment, or on paper, in French or English rather than in Latin, 
the records were kept in files but with no enrollments like those of 
the chancery, while their final depository was the exchequer treasury 
instead of the Rolls House or the Tower.™ 

In the reign of Richard II. processes by privy seal were fully 


developed, including not only writs of summons but executory writs 
as well.** There are evidences at that time of a positive policy on 
the part of the government to use the council as well as the chancery 
in rivalry with the common-law courts. The king appointed men 


to the council with salaries expressly for the purpose of hearing 


7 Bills of the people of less charge” (Nicolas, Proceedings of the | 
Council, I. 18b), Palgrave has understood to mean petitions of poor litors 
(Original Authority, p. 79). In its connection, however, the “people of less 
charge’ are in distinction from the men “of great charge”, namely the dukes 
and magnates mentioned. My interpretation of the ordi: e quote s tl 
for the consideration of ordinary bills the keeper of the y s ght t 
the place of the chancellor in the council. 

*® Rot. Parl., 17 Rich. II., vol. IIL, p. 313a. 

® There is an instance in which two distinct memoranda were 1 é ne i 
Latin apparently by a chancery clerk, the other in French by a clerk of the 


privy seal. Ancient Petitions, nos. 11046, 11047 

My article, English Historical Review (1906 XXII. 17 

“The great collection of Sir H. Nicolas (Proceedings of the Privy Council, 
7 vols.) consists entirely of documents of privy seal origin, although this fact is 
not presented by the editor. The statement that there were no enrollments in 
the privy seal office needs the qualification that a council register was started 
in 1391 and begun again in 1422, but this was not for judicial records. 

=“ Le consail estoit acordee que le suppliant en ceste bille avera executories 
bries et lettres du privee seal.” Ancient Petitions, no. 11010 endors. 
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cases, and their activities in this sphere are well attested.** The 
aggression of the council was strenuously resisted in Parliament, 
objection being expressed particularly to the writs and processes by 
privy seal.** The increased activity of the council was one of the 
features of Richard’s career of absolutism, and served as one of the 
causes leading to the revolution of 1399, when the council suffered a 
check but not a hindrance to its further development in _ this 
direction. 

In the divergence of the council (privy seal), to make a con- 
venient designation,*® and the “ council in chancery’, as the other 
continued to be called, differences of record were a fundamental 
matter which had a practical bearing in all administration and judi- 
cature. With the government there was the alternative between the 
greater secrecy and dispatch of the one procedure and the greater 
formality and surer means of record afforded by the other. For 
these reasons the privy seal was adopted by the council for all its 
political activities and for such judicature as most affected interests 
of state. To the suitor, on the other hand, there was offered a 
measure of choice whether to have his case terminated by writs of 
privy seal at less cost but without enrollment, or by letters of the 
great seal at greater expense but with more security. To con- 
siderations such as these was it due that the council in time became 
the great tribunal for criminal trials, and the chancery the court 
for property cases. The further relations and differentiations of 
the two bodies or forms of authority, therefore, must be followed 
in the light of their judicature. This task I shall be permitted to 
undertake in a succeeding article. 

James F. BaLpwin. 

8 See my article, “‘ The Privy Council of the Time of Richard II."’, AMerican 
HistoricaL Review (1906), XII. 1-14. 

“ Rot. Parl., Ill. 21, 44 ($49), 266a, etc. In the first year of Henry IV. 
the Commons prayed that all personal actions be tried at common law and 
not by writ of privy seal. Jbid., III. 446. 

“The “council in star chamber” would be a designation not sufficiently 
accurate at this time, for the chancery sessions were then frequently held in 


the Star Chamber. The necessary distinction is one of procedure, not of place. 


WOLLNER AND THE PRUSSIAN RELIGIOUS EDICT 


OF 1788, Il 


In the preceding pages of this study a sketch was given of the 
development of religious thought in Prussia during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, in whom the Aufklarung may be said to have 
ascended the throne. Like so many great movements of thought, 


nts elements and 


the Aufklarung produced in the ranks of its adh 
personalities unable to fight the whole battle through on the lines 
laid down by the boldest of its leaders \mong its camp-followers 
who had sought shelter in the opposing ranks and who had grad 
ually risen to the position of chief of staff was Johann Christof 
von Wollner, a rationalist minister turned mystic, whose career and 
relations with the new sovereign, Frederick William II., had been 
followed to his appointment as Minister of Re 
former pupil, now the successor of Frederick the Great. Woll- 
ner’s first and most important official act was the proclamation of the 
Edict of Religion. Its genesis has already been traced. 

The edict bears the date of July 9, 1788... In the introduction 


Frederick William II. explains his purpose: 


Long before our accession to the throne we had observed and _ re 
marked how necessary it would one day be to endeavor after the ex 
ample of our predecessors and particularly of our deceased grandfather 


to maintain and partly re-establish in the Prussian dominions t 
Christian faith of the Protestant Church, in its ancient: and primitive 
purity, and to repress, as much as possible, infidelity and superst 
and by this means also the corruption of the fundamental truths of th 


Christian religion and the licentiousness of morals which is a cons¢ 


quence of it; and to give at the same time to our faithful subjects a 
convincing proof of what they have a right to expect from us as their 
sovereign in regard to their most important concern, t 
liberty of conscience, their tranquillity and security in the persuasior 


which they have embraced, and in the faith of their fathers, as well as 
in respect to protecting them against all perturbators of their divin 


service and religious constitution; in consequence whereof, having now 
regulated the most urgent affairs of the state and made some necessary 
and beneficial new arrangements, we have not wished to defer a single 
moment the serious consideration of this other important duty, which 
our character of sovereign imposes on us, and to publish by the present 
edict, our immutable will on this subject 

* Text of the edict in Publicationen aus den kénis hen Preussis n Staats 
Mylius, Nov. Corp. Const., VIII. 2175-2183: Rabe, 


archiven, LIII. 250-257 
Sammlungen, etc., vol. I., pt. vil., pp. 726-7 
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This introduction has a double retrospect which is enlightening. 
It points in the very first phrases to the period before his accession, 
when, as prince, Frederick William was shaping his views on these 
matters under the tutelage of Wollner, to whom he has now com- 
mitted the formulation and execution of his religious policy. 
Secondly, it ignores completely and purposely the reign of the great 
Frederick which was the apotheosis of the dufkliarung, and seeks 
to formulate its programme of reaction under cover of a return to 
the policy of sixty years before during the reign of the unrestrained 
autocracy of Frederick William I. (1713-1740). Every word of 
implied or expressed praise for his grandfather in suppressing super- 
stitution and falsification of fundamental beliefs is a condemnation 
of Frederick the Great’s forty-six years of enlightened indifferen- 
tism. It then attempts to guarantee what is impossible in a bureau- 
cratic state—that the private beliefs of all subjects shall be respected 
and their freedom of conscience assured while at the same time no 
official, in this case no minister of religion, though, of course, a 
subject with the rights above guaranteed, is to be allowed to dis- 
turb the settled creeds and faiths. Such a conception of a free 
church in a free state meant either hypocrisy on the part of the 
subject who is a state official, that is, a minister of religion, or 
oppression of the most galling kind on the part of the monarch 
who directs religious matters as though they were purely affairs of 
state. And then, in the interests of morality and religion, the 
paramour of Mme. Rietz and his minister, Brother Chrysophiron 
of the Rosicrucian Order, announce the immutable intention of a 
sovereign whose character was but the débris of broken resolutions 
and whose eleven years’ reign is a chaos of half-executed policies. 

The first six paragraphs of the edict, each brief, define the 
acknowledged position of the three confessions: Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist (Reformed), and Catholic, and the three tolerated sects, 
Herrnhuter, Mennonites, and Bohemian Brethren.2 The officials 
are to prevent the rise of other harmful groups seeking to proselyte 
and thus abuse the toleration “so distinctive of the Prussian 
States. Proselyting is above all things forbidden to any confes- 
sion or sect, though the individual is at perfect liberty to change his 
faith on his own initiative, but he must give proper and public notice 
of it to the state’s officials. The activity of the Jesuits was in 
particular commended to the watchfulness of the state officials, relig- 
ious and secular. Such modifications of the creeds as had been made 

2There is here an historical error in referring to the latter three as 


tolerated sects. It was corrected by a special rescript, April 10, 1789. Cf. Acten, 
Urkunden ... sur... Kirchengeschichte (Weimar, 1789), II. 173-175. 
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necessary by the antiquated language of the present form were 


missible. Harmony between the sects was to be encouraged as fat 


as possible. All this with the announced intention not onl 
maintain the old Prussian toleration but to see to it “ that 
slightest intolerance should be exercised on anybody at any time 
. as long as each. . . keeps his own views to himself and care 
fully abstains from spreading them or seeking to convince others 
or mislead them or make them waver in their beliefs". ‘ Accord 


ing to our opinion ’, says Frederick William If. (Wollner), “ every 
Christian ruler has only to see to it that the people are correct] 
and faithfully instructed in the true Christianity by the teachers 
and preachers, and thus to give every one the opportunity to learn 
and embrace it.” 

Sections vil. and vitt., which define and denounce the errors to 
be combated and which lay down the lines of warfare against them, 
are the heart of the edict. In section vit. the king 


1 
} 


before his accession he had observed with regret the condition of 
the Protestant churches. The pulpits were filled with men who 
did not hesitate to preach doctrines “ entirely contrary to the spirit 
of true Christianity . .. miserable errors long since refuted of 
Socinians, Deists, Naturalists, and other sects thus diminis 
the authority of the Bible “or even rejecting it entirely” together 
with “ the belief in the mysteries of the redemption and atonement 
of the Saviour”. To this “disorder” he proposes to put an end 


by fulfilling “ one of the first duties of a Christian prince in insisting 
that Christianity in all its ancient and primitive dignity, splendor, 
and purity as taught in the Bible . . . and determined in the creeds 
of the chief confessions” shall no longer “be the sport of the 
delusions of new-fangled teachers ” 

He then proceeds in section viit., as sole legislator, to command 
that all teachers and preachers abstain from spreading the errors 
denounced on pain of certain dismissal, or even severer punishment. 


Just as the king would preserve the civil law in a 


ll its authority, 
he now proposes to support the three chief creeds (Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Calvinist), which, if any teacher or preacher has once 
accepted, he is not at liberty to change or modtfy at his own will “ in 
the minutest point”. “If he teach any other thing (than the creed 
he has accepted) he is already punishable by the civil laws and can- 
not with propriety hold his office any longer.” If he has ceased 
to believe in the creed he once accepted he may resign. ‘“ How- 
ever, from our great love of liberty of conscience, we are willing that 
the clergy now in office who may be known to be unfortunately, 


more or less infected by the errors set forth in section vir. should 
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y in their charges, only in the instructions they give 
their flock the rule of doctrine must always be kept sacred. and 


As has alread 


y been emphasized, the announcement of some 
sort of a religious programme of reaction was not unexpected 
in Prussia. In several of the German states* the rulers had 
already issued more or less formal warnings to their ecclesiastical 
authorities to guard against the spread of heterodoxy by the teach- 
ings of the men whose pulpits were meant to be the bulwarks of the 
old faith. The freedom and toleration of Frederick Il. and Joseph 
II. had found critics open and covert before their death. The 
principle of “ cujus regio, ejus religio ’’ was not dead in non-Prus- 
sian Germany, and even in Prussia the prince was still conceded a 
special claim to the direction of church affairs. Why, then, does 
the Religious Edict constitute such a striking incident in Prussian 
history? Why is the struggle against it one of the most inspiring 
battles in all the too brief annals of Prussian constitutional history 
—one which may lead a later age, as it did Bentham, to compare 
Schulz and Sack and Spalding and Teller to Pym and Hampden? 

Two points, the simplest and most evident that can be suggested 
about the edict, are the answer to the question that has just been 
propounded. The ordinance was an edict and it appeared in 
Prussia. By its very name it was distinguished from the simple 
directions to the ecclesiastical department given at this time in so 
many other German states for the purpose of bettering religious 
conditions. The edict, in its title as well as in its contents, seemed 
an attempt to revive not only religious but political conditions of 
the sixteenth century, when the princes had supplanted the pope in 
the management of the Church and the guardianship of morials. 

Publicationen aus den K. Preuss. Staatsarchiven, LIII. 253-255. For a better 
translation than the one in Segur, I. 442-447, and for several references I am in- 
debted to an essay prepared in my seminar at Yale by Dr. D. W. Brandelle of 


Bates College. 

‘Cf. Frank, Gesch. d. protestantischen Theologie, Theil III., pp. 172-174; 
Henke, Allg. D. Bibliothek, CXIV. 10-11; Acten, Urkunden... zur... Kirchen 
geschichte, 1. 182-184 (for Baden’s decree); Acta Historico-Ecclesiastica Nostri 
Temporis, III. 994-996 (for Saxony’s edict of October 2, 1776). On the 
prosecution in Saxony of some of Kant’s disciples, cf. Henke, Archiv fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, Ill. 715 ff For Saxe-Weimar, cf. [Rohr] Wie Carl August 
sich bei Verketzerungsversuchen gegen akademische Lehrer benahm (Leipzig, 
1830). The decrees of Wirttemberg are found in Th. Eisenlohr, Sammlung d. 
iirttemberg. Kirchengesetze (Tibingen, 1834-1835). For Joseph’s liberal decrees, 
cf. Acta Hist.-Eccl., vol. I11., Theil 22, VII. 556 ff., XII. 621, and Nippold, Kirchen 
geschichte, 1. 410-414. The decree in Mecklenburg was directed against the 
dogmatic errors of a brother of Hermes, Wollner’s lieutenant. Cf. Nippold, I. 
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and the best part, not only of the ecclesiastics but also of the learned 
classes in general and of all classes of men who think for themselves, 
have withheld their approval of most of the measures that have followed 
the edict. They are either disturbed or displeased by them, even though 
in matters of religion they are not wholly opposed to the principles and 
views which these measures are meant to support.® 


The edict was not without its defenders among the pamphleteers, 
and though some of them by their tone merit the appellations be- 
stowed upon them by Henke of “hired sycophants and miserable 
flatterers ’, there still remains a group representing the orthodox 
who felt that the situation justified such a measure as the edict. 
These defenders were not confined to Prussia. From ducal Saxony 
came words of warm approval. “ Hail to the great and wise Prus- 
sian monarch ”’, exclaims the editor of the leading religious journal 
of North Germany, “ who in this edict, framed with as much love 
and moderation as wisdom and earnestness, puts a check to the ter- 
rible confusion which certain popular deistic and Socinian teachers, 
so well characterized in paragraph vu., have brought about under 
the misused name of Aufkldrung.’* 

However, the scattered voices of the defenders of the new order 
were not able to quiet the alarm of those who felt themselves en- 
dangered by the new minister and his edict. Men who for decades 
had occupied great pulpits and had been a power in the land saw 
themselves exposed to petty persecution and unmerited disgrace. 
Some resigned at once in order to avoid such a period being put to 
their activities as teachers or preachers. Some boldly persisted and 
defended their views in protests and pamphlets. 

On a higher plane than the pamphlet war, which is chiefly im- 
portant as an amazing revelation of the boldness and unscrupulous- 
ness of the press in Prussia on the eve of the Revolution, is the 
opposition made to the Wollner measures by the Superior Consistory 
for the Lutheran and Catholic churches. In the framing of the new 
measure they had had no hand; but they did not propose to let the 
occasion pass without a conscientious effort to modify it, and to save 
what they thought was more important than creeds or doctrines— 
liberty of thought and scholarly investigation into truth and the 
distinctly Protestant right of each to accept the Scriptures as the 
standard of his faith and to interpret them as he understood them. 


* Allg. D,. Bibliothek, CXIV. 77; Spalding, Lebensbeschreibung, p. 118, says, 
“Das Aufsehen bei dieser geschwinden und starken Machtausserung des neuen 
Ministers war gross, aber der Eindruck davon bey dem betrachtlichern Theile des 
hiesigen Publicums nicht zum Vortheil der Unternehmung.” 

Acten, Urkunden... sur... Kirchengeschichte, 1. 461. 


® Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch. und Landeskunde, II. 772. 
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It would be a pleasure, did space- permit, to review the services 
and worth of this group of men: Spalding, Sack, Biisching, Teller 
and Diterich,® names which represented in the Prussia 
the most progressive and liberal theological thought. With the ex 
ception of Busching, the geograp 
K6ln Gymnasium, they were pastors of leading churches in Berlin, 
and all, with the possible exception of Diterich, had made a name 
for themselves as theological and philo 
in a sense part of the Prussian bureaucracy, and Spalding, the 
senior member, had already passed the allotted three score and ten 
and felt the burden of his advancing vears. But with one accord 
they agreed that they were called to take up the struggle for things 
more worth while than office. Spalding resigned his preaching posi 
tion at the St. Nicolai and Marien churches in Berlin that he might 
not at his age be involved in petty persecutions resulting from th 
edict, but he retained his membership in the Consistory with the 


1 


definite feeling that here, despite ill-health and his seventy-five years, 
he was called to perform a duty which he could not and must not 
shirk.2° Teller with equal frankness stated in a letter’! to Wollner 
that though he did not feel that he came under the category of th 
ministers denounced in paragraph vil. of the edict he must in justice 
to his conscience ask to be relieved of his duties as a preache ~~ 
because he “ has for years in his capacity as a teacher in the church 
and university spoken boldly and without reserve against all mere 
creeds made by men who like himself were likely to err”. His 
office and his membership in the Consistory and in the Academy of 
Sciences he desired to retain but, if needs be, he would give them 
up too. Wollner whose intentions looked to the ultimate dismissal 
of these men thought that it would be better “ to tolerate them for a 
short time ”’.?% 


iong conterences as to wl 


The members of the Consistory held 


they should do.’* Sack, the Calvinist member, had already sent 
his superior, Dornberg, a ringing indictment of the edict, boldly stat- 
ing that for twenty years he had not taught in conformity with the 


etter of the creed, from which he had dissented when in 1769 he 
letter of the creed, f hich he had d 769 | 


*Cf. Zeitschrift fiir historische The gie (18s90), XXIX. Meusel, Lexikon 
der verstorbenen Teutschen Schriftsteller (Leipzig. 1815), XIV. For a character 
sketch of Biisching, cf. Archiv fiir die neuste Kir ngs e, vol. I., heft 


pp. 151 ff. For Diterich, ibid., V. 216 ff 


” Spalding, Lebensbeschreibung, pp 


g 113-114 

"Zeit. fiir hist. Theologie, XX1X. 44-48, under date July 21, 1788 
" He was at this time dean (Propst) of the Petrikir in K 

* Preuss in Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch. und I eskunde, II. 770-7; 


Spalding, sx » 118, 
I 
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became a preacher.’® Teller and Spalding, as has been said, re- 
signed their preaching duties but held to their membership in the 
Consistory that they might do their part in the fight. It was agreed 
that they should ask the king for permission to present to him their 
objections to the edict.?® Despite \Wollner’s opposition the king 
gave a grudging consent. Sack, the Calvinist member, was selected 
to draft the protest. It was presented on September 10, 1788. 

It is not possible here to give a complete survey of these two 
able documents from the pen of Sack. Very simply and sincerely 
they point out the danger hidden in the edict, especially in para- 
graph viit., which fixed the old creeds as the norms of faith. Evils 
are admitted. For these Sack had already suggested remedies in his 
pro memoria. But these evils are as nothing to the anticipated loss 
of evangelical freedom of teaching and preaching, the invasion of the 
freedom of conscience of whole communities, the stimulus to dis- 
sension and sectarian spirit, and the death of progressive scholar- 
ship in the field of Scriptural study. Good men and true must 
become hypocrites or be treated with unbecoming harshness. Error 
will go uncorrected and hypocrisy flourish. 

It was useless. The king gave their reply no adequate consider- 
ation. He referred it to the three ministers, Wollner, Carmer, and 
Dornberg, with instructions to send the Consistory about their 
business. ‘“ There must not be the variation of a hair’s breadth from 
the edict.” The Aufkidrer must be crushed. To accomplish it he 
was already considering further measures for the stricter censorship 
of the press. Wollner was curtly told “to keep his priests in better 
subordination than his predecessor had done and to be governed 
solely by the edict, as I must hold you alone responsible ”."7 

In the correspondence that ensued the clear unedjuivocal note is 
sounded by the Consistory. The three advisers of the king present 
a wavering and uncertain front. Wollner was angry at the opposi- 
tion to his pet edict and highly indignant when the Consistory pre- 
sumed to criticize his German. Carmer, the chancellor, timidly 
approves the royal policy and seeks to explain away objections. 
Let us be lenient with him, for his life’s work, the new Prussian 
Code, after many vicissitudes was approaching completion, and 
he did not feel free to je ypardize it by living up to the best of his 
thought on the subject of the edict.** Dornberg alone is firmly 
against a reproof to the Consistory and is unwilling to give instruc- 

® Zeit. fiir hist. Theologie, XX1X, 9-17. 

% The material for the following paragraph will be found in the documents 
published by Sack’s son in the Zeit. fiir hist. Theologie, XXIX. 

XXIX. 22-23. 
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tions in theology to theologians with an international reputati 
But the reproof was framed nevertheless he Consistory was to 
in direct phrases that if they had done their duty there would be 
no such religious condition to deal witl he Consistory had lost 
their fight for true Lutheranism. The creeds of preceding cen 
turies stood now by law on a plane with the Scriptures, or rather 
they replaced it, for it was the | 
was henceforth to be taught. Theirs was however th itisfaction 
of having done the right as they saw it. “ We have done what we 
thought advisable and our duty Yow Ww in and must remain 
silent.”"*° 

One thing they did accomplish behind Wollner’s back Vhrough 


1 


their representations to Chancellor Carmer the king was led t 
publish on December 19, 1788, a sort of supplementary statement 
explaining that the edict was only a church police law, in whicl 


the king had no intention of placing the church creeds on the sam 
plane of authority with the Scriptures. It was a hollow victory, for 
the king when prosecutions arose under the edict insisted that it was 
a binding law of the state. Indeed, Frederick William I]. in th 
next four years, in his efforts to make clear his intentions in issuin 
the edict and in defending himself from the, to him, unexpected im 


plications of his decree, seemed to be helplessly strus 


grasp of a legal Frankenstein of his own creation 

Not so his minister. Wollner, with all the force’ that comes 
from narrowness, with all the narrowness and lack of discrimination 
of the petty theologian at war with the Zeitgeist, with all the cer 
tainty that comes from adhesion to theories based on partial views 
and formulated apart from the responsibilities of administrati 
with all the recklessness engendered by great and sudden power and 
the shelter of a royal name for the policies he conceived, moved on 


t 


» more petty and more galling measures against the Aufklarung 


and its representatives.* Now that he had embarked his pupil 


and brother Rosicrucian on the course indicated by the edict. it was 
” Dornberg to Carmer, November 2 788, in Zeit. f 

XXIX.; Carmer replies begging him to give his signature as it is llegiate action 

in which even those who dissent are expected to sig eberdem furchte ict 

und kann das fast mit Gewissheit vorausscher ss eine fernere Verw y 


dieser Unterschrift von Sr. Konig]. Majestat ungnadig aufgenommen werden und 
Ew. Excellentz Unannehmlichkeiten zuziehen durfte 


* Ibid., XXIX. 43. 


2 Sollte sie’, says Henke in summarizing an Umstandlicl Anwe g 
of the Immediate Commission in 1794 von der Nachwelt fur das Photometer der 
Brandenburgischen Geistlichkeit unsers Zeithalt el ver so wur die 
Nachwelt unfehlbar sehr kleine Begriffe von G keit ure Sse 


Archiv fiir Kirchengeschichte 794), vol. I. 
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easy to keep him there and lead him further.*? Criticism and oppo- 
sition now became defiance of royal authority, and whenever obedi- 
ence to his authority was in any way involved the king is violent 
in his language toward the offenders and even toward WoOllner, 
when he suspected him of laxness in the execution of his decrees.’ 
Liberty of the press became, if it aired its views of the edict, impu- 
dence of the press and the royal reply was a renewed and stricter 
censorship of the press, proclaimed on the same day as the king’s 
attempt to explain the Religious Edict as an ecclesiastical disci- 
plinary ordinance. 

The Religious Edict, if it had stood alone, would have been 
enough to justify the deep disgust felt by contemporaries with the 
Wollner régime. But that feeling found a further basis and was 
given wider extent by the supplementary edicts in which it was 
developed and applied.** Of these the edict for the censorship 


inate the Staatsrath nor the foreign policy of Prussia. 


2 Wollner did not domina 
Ct. p 82 below, and Hist. Zeit., LXII. 285-286. Note the adverse vote of 
Prussia on the proposition to include in the Wahlcapitulation of Leopold II. in 
1792 a prohibition on all publications against the Protestant creeds. Cf. Henke, 
pp ec 

* Alig. D graphie, XLIV. 156-157. 

* Most of these supplementary edicts will be found in Mylius, Nov. Corp. 
Cons 1791-1705). tomus IX In tomus VIII., under the dates February 5 and 
March 31, 179 are the edicts directing that all preachers of the Reformed 
Church should use the Heidelberg catechism and Hering’s Unterricht in de 
Christlichen Lehre to the exclusion of all other compendiums; and a direction to 
all inspectors of this church as to how candidates for the ministry are to be 
examined. In tomus IX. the following may be cited as the most important and 
typical edicts or rescripts: December 15, 1791, a direction to the church inspectors 


to supervise the life and conduct of all preachers teachers, and sextons, and to 
see to it that the preachers send in copies ef sermons that they preach on the 
text to be set for them by the inspectors: March 13, 1792, directions to the 
Consistory on the method of examining candidates for the pulpit after they have 
been certified by the Immediate Commission established in the preceding No- 
vember July 12, 1792, edict requiring the use of the manual Die Christliche 
Lehre in Zusammenhang. This was a Lutheran catechism put forth nominally by 
Hermes but the real author of it was Diterich, a member of the Consistory, who 
now repudiated it as a youthful production he had long considered inadequate. 
On the struggle over the introduction of this catechism between its author and 
his colleagues, on the one hand, and WoOllner, on the other, cf. Spalding, Lebensbe 
bi pp. 121-124, Preuss in Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch., Il. 770 ff., Sack in 


ing 


sciirei 


Zeit. fiir hist. Theologie, LII. 423 ff. The idea of such a catechism had been 
taken up by the king in 1789 and the manuscript submitted to the theological 
faculty at Halle whose reply was “dass das vorgelegte Ms. keine einzige der 
Eigenschaften an sich habe, die ein allgemeiner Landescatechismus fordere.” 
Cf. Acten, Urkunden ... Kirchengeschichte (1788), pp. 421-452. This matter of 
reforming catechisms, song-books, etc., was not peculiar to Prussia as may be seen 
by examining the files of the Acten, Urkunden . . . Kirchengeschichte for the 
years 1788 to 1792. Further edicts are those of March 21, 1793, May 13, 1793, 
and June 20 and July 4 of the same year, and in 1794 under date of April 14 a 
very important “ Rescript vom Verfahren gegen die neologischen Prediger und 


Uebertreter der Religions-Edicts ”, also February 20, May 1, and November 6. 
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of the press has seemed on the whole the most important and is 
reserved for an extended treatment later. It is sufficient here 
remind ourselves that though censorship of the 

a Prussia just out from under the absolutism of Frederick the Gr 
the censorship of Frederick,** with its chief interest in directing 
discussion away from political topics, was in spirit and inter 


the censorship of Wollner, which through the activity f such 


creatures as Hermes and Hillmer*’ was interfering with the printing 
of books and pamphlets in theology and philosophy—fields of 
thought dear to the German thinkers and write two groups not 


entirely identical as one may convince themselves by dipping into 
the pamphlet literature of that day. 

\s a result of the renewed censorship of the press the German 
public saw the great organ of the dufkidrung, Nicolas 
Deutsche Bibliothek, forced to move to Hamburg by the activity of 
Wollner, hitherto one of its chief contributors. The local publishers 
and authors were annoyed and exasperated by the method and 
spirit in which manuscripts were examined, blue-pencilled, and even 
rewritten by the censors. The book-dealers who would import from 
the great markets like Leipzig found their shipments examined for 
contraband works. Teachers, preachers, and university faculties 
were spied upon, and silenced far less by successful prosecution than 
by the spectre of government interference. Of the former there was 
as far as I know but one, but the pressure was felt by the noblet 
minds like Kant and Fichte. The former saw his books forbidden 
and his university lectures disapproved. High-spirited but even 
minded, he turned to other fields of thought and awaited the death 
of Frederick William II. t 


in the field of religion and morals 


resume his lectures and literary activity 


Besides the renewal of the censorship of the press—in itself 
more exasperating than efficacious—the Wollner regime of reaction 
sought to make itself effective by a long series of supplementary 
In 1795 there are two edicts having to do with the us f the new catechism 
and the subject of theological educatior under date t June 4 nd August 13. 
Special directions to the clergy in 1795 and 1796 emphasizing the importance of 
teaching the nature and sacredness of an oath are to be found in Henk irchit 
etc., IV. 765, and V. 166. For material on the censorship of the press under the 


Wollner régime it is sufficient here to refer to the documents in Archiv fiir Gesch. 


d. Buchhandels, 1V. and V., and Consentius’s articles in the Preussis lahr 
biicher, CXVII. 

* Cf. Preuss, Friedrich d. Grosse, I. 138, III. 249 ff.; Pigge, Religidse Toleranz 
Fr. d. Grossen, pp. 68-75 

*On Hermes and Hillmer, cf., besides the genet unts of the rf 
Griinhagen, Zeit. fiir Gesch. u. Altertum Schlesiens, XXVIII. 22-2 and Publica- 
tionen aus den K. Preuss. Staatsarchiver Preussen und die Kat] sche Kirche”, 
VI. 160-161. They had formerly been Herrnhuter. Cf. Nippold, I. 4 $34 
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edicts dealing with the reform of the catechism and religious instruc- 
tion in the schools,*? by the institution of a special (Immediate) 
Commission not controlled by the Consistory, which should examine 
candidates for the pulpit,?* and by the promulgation of the so-called 
schema examinis candidatorum, outlining the sort of tests which 
prospective candidates for the pulpit must undergo and inferentially 
compelling university readjustments if its requirements were to 
be met. 

The theological faculty of Halle, which lived and worked in 
the traditions of such men as Thomasius, Wolff, Semler, and the 
radical Bahrdt, were soon in conflict with the Religious Department 
on account of their inclinations toward liberal views. Men like 
Nosselt and Niemeyer refused to change their methods of teaching 
at the direction of such theologians as Wollner, Hermes, and Hill- 
mer. When in the summer of 1794 the latter two dropped into 
Halle on an investigating tour a certain marked uneasiness on the 
part of the student body led them to leave town in haste and send 
back their directions from a safe distance. The faculty maintained 
a dignified disregard of the avalanche of rescripts from the Religious 
Department and, on an appeal to the king, were upheld by the 
Staatsrath, Wollner dissenting, and told to make their own teaching 
rules and disregard those of Wollner’s commissioners.*® With the 
exception of Silesia, where there is no trace of its enforcement and 
where none of the supplementary edicts, not even that on the cen- 
sorship of the press, was published,*” Brandenburg-Prussia, espe- 
cially in the cities and university centres, felt some of the effects if 
not the full force of the Wollner régime. East Prussia, according to 
Philippson, was almost as unaffected by the edict as was Silesia. 
Though there is no basis on which one may estimate, as does Phil- 
ippson, that three-fourths of the clergy paid no attention to the 
edicts and efforts of Wollner, one must admit that the evidence he 


presents of the indifference, sullen acquiescence or open defiance on 
7 Cf. n. 24. p. 518, above, and Heigel, Deutsche Geschichte, I. 77; Henke, 


* Composed of such men as Hermes, Hillmer, and Woltersdorf. Silberschlag, 
who was a member for a short time, though a frequent defender of Wollner in 
the Consistory, was a man of a far higher type than the three first named. On 
this commission, cf. Zeit. fiir hist. Theologie (1862), pp. 430-437; Philippson, 
Gesch. d. Preuss. Staatwesens, 1. 343; Geiger, Berlin, 1688-1840, Il. 11; and 
Zeit. fiir Gesch. u. Altertum Schlesiens XXVII. 21. 

” Preuss in Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch., Il. 768-769. One of the rescripts telling 
the Halle faculty how and what to teach will be found in Henke, Arc/ etc., 
IV. 1-5. The editor adds that he refrains from commenting on it as he has not 
those hundred ducats handy with which to pay fines. 

* Cf. article by C. Griinhagen in Zeit. fiir Gesch. u. Altertum Schlesiens, 


XXVII. 23-24; also Berlin Archives, Rep. 9, F. 2, a. 


Archiv, etc., I. 391-429. 
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the part of the great mass of the clergy strongly supports the opinion 
already expressed, that the effect of the efforts of the minister an 
his supporters is more clearly shown in the disgust and opposition 
that they aroused than in any change in the conditions at which they 
were directed.**| The sturdy independence of the judges and t 
ministrative officials and the willingness of capable lawyers to under- 
take the defense of offenders still further tied the hands of Wollner. 
Publishers and pamphleteers continued to bid defiance in a most 
scurrilous manner to all the efforts of the censors, Hermes and 
Hillmer.*? The words of the latter in 1791 are most significant in 
this regard. “ We are considered all powerful but we have not 
been able to oust a single neological preacher.” 

It would unduly prolong this chapter if space were taken to 
excerpt and analyze the supplementary edicts but it must be clear 


to the reader as it is to the investigator that they furnish important 


material for the correct understanding of the policy of the author of 
the Religious Edict. That edict must be interpreted in the light of 
the succeeding measures which sought to apply it in detail. Its 


author might, if judged by that edict alone, claim indulgence on the 
basis of the liberal sentiments expressed in its opening paragraphs 
and the ambiguities of its phraseology at other points. But when 


he follows it up by a group of enforcing measures which seek by 
petty regulation to limit or direct thought and teaching in schools 
of all grades and in the pulpits of the two great branches of the 
Reformed Church in Brandenburg-Prussia, he betrays himself 
utterly. It is ex pede Wdllnerum everywhere. The man and his 
measures cannot be separated for the measures are mounted in a 
setting of official correspondence—fawning and hypocritical when 


y denunciatory 


directed to his royal master,** truculent and abusive 
when prepared in reply to the clear and thoughtful protests of th 
Consistory and the university faculties who cared less for their plac 
and their office than they did for clear consciences and freedom of 
thought. 

Behind Wollner stood Frederick William II. With a certain 


doggedness that was characteristic and worthy of a better cause, the 
king clung to his minister and his minister’s policy. They become 


1 1 


by that very fact more distinctly than by his putting his signature 


' Cf. Philippson, vol. II., ch 

Geiger, Vortrige und Versuche (Berli: ch 

Nosselt, Leben, p. 61. Quoted in f . Altertun esiens 
XXVII. 23. 

“For examples of the fulsome flattery Wé6Ollner ished on the king, cf. 


Stolzel, Svarez, page 256, note 2. His language to the | 


in the Sack papers in Zeit. fiir hist. The gie, sup 
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to them his measures. The ideas, originally Wollner’s, had become 
the king’s by their early relations as teacher and pupil, by their asso- 
ciations in the Rosicrucian Order, and by their joint interests now, 
as minister and sovereign, in combating the tide of irreligious and 
revolutionary thought.** 

The tenacity with which the religious policy was adhered to by 
the king stands out even more emphatically when it is recalled that 
its development and execution were parallel with the consideration 
of questions of foreign policy affecting the whole future of the 
Prussian states—the Dutch war, the abandonment of the Fursten- 
bund, the Hertzberg alliances and exchange schemes, the complica- 
tions with Austria leading in July, 1790, to the treaty of Reichenbach 
and through that ultimately, in 1791 and 1792, to a closer alliance 
with Austria in view of the Polish and French situation. It is, 
indeed, the upheaval in the latter country that strengthened the king 
in his policy of internal reaction. The experience of Louis XVI. 
with the obstreperous parliaments was in the king’s mind in dealing 
with the protests of the Superior Consistory. He did not intend, he 
said, that they should play the role of a parliament in the Prussian 
state.*° Recalcitrant subjects violating the Edict of Religion and 
that on the censorship of the press appeared in a different light when 
France seemed to be reaping the results of eighteenth-century irre- 
ligion and irreverence for old beliefs and old dogmas—political and 
religious. 

The danger in Prussia of any such movement as that in France 
is not conceivable. The prosecutors of the king, however, did not 
fail to cite dangerous political utterances in the case of at least one 
violator of the Religious Edict.** The Consistory indignantly denied 
any intention of playing the role of a French parliament. The 
opposition, then, to the Wollner régime did not take the form of 
political agitation except in the sense that what are political and 
social rights in the vocabulary of one people may be represented in 
the language of another people by freedom of religious thought and 
teaching ; and the agitation in their defense is the equivalent of polit- 
ical activity in another land. Far more significant from the stand- 
point of Prussian history was the quiet but persistent check on the 
king and minister to be found in the stubborn unwillingness of the 


* The bold but considerate judgment of Teller on Frederick William II. is 
interesting in this connection. Cf. Predigt sum Gedachtniss Friederich Wilhelm II, 
(Berlin, 1797), pp. 8-0. 

* Letter of the king to Carmer, June 11, 1792, in Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch., II. 
70-71 


“In the trial of Schulz, 1791-1792. Cf. Amelang, Vertheidigung, pp. 92 ff., 


and Volkmar, Religionsprozess, etc., p. 20. 
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courts and bureaucracy, including in these the clet tself, to fall 
into line with the new policy.”* 

Opposition and agitation seemed to savor of 1 lution and 
against such manifestations in his own land 
act with severity.*® It is when in the spring of 1794 the whole 


Wollnerian régime of edicts, inspections, and commi n 


breaking down that this characteristic of the king makes him th 
real leader. The sovereign in him could not brook the inefficiency 
in execution that Wollner and his subordinates exhibited Che 
unchecked tide of liberal thought in the press, pulpit, and univer 


sities, the independence of the courts and the tact f th 
sistory in the trial of the boldest of the violators of the Religiou 
Edict and the confession about the same time by the Examinat 
Commission that they could effect nothing, put the king, already 
harassed by the course of affairs in Poland and the dissensions with 
the English over the campaign against the French, into 
of helpless wrath. New edicts were showered upon the bur 
cracy, proving by their numbers the inefficiency of preceding effort 
not, as Nippold contends, their power and effectiveness. The in 
gator of the system was called sharply to account for his futility in 
making the king’s will effective. Wollner was deprived of the off 
of director of public buildings that he might “ dedicate hin 
wholly to the cause of God” and a little later (March, 1794) in ar 
autograph letter from the king outlining new forms of activit 
ncluding the calling of Kant to account, he was curtly infor: 


that 


‘this disorder (Unwesen)} must be absolutely 


then we shall not again be friends.”*® Wollner’s activity as the 


result of this s¢ cured ne¢ it] er success for the de ree nor a comp! 
restoration to the king’s favor 
Che untimely and unnational character of the whole reactionary 
ffort is shown not only by the tailures recorded above but by the 
* When this independence of the of ls in the matter the 1 policy 
the king is considered in conjunction with the I 
policy in 1794 by a clique in tl irmy, it throws P 
weakness of the king’s control \ 
monarchy. Cf. Ford, Hanover and P vew York, 1 [ ¢ 68, and 72 


and Cavaignac, La 


* Berlin Archives, Rep. 


I 
and June 30, 1792, directed ag 
the king’s distrust of the masses 
Bailleu in Allgemeine Deutsch grapl XLIV. 1 157. WOllner had 
further compromised his standing with the king by his opposit to t whole 
policy of the French war. Cf. a memoir of his on the foreign pol of " 
n October, 1794, referring to his attitu ] nd the king’s disp s H 


LXII. 285-286. 
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immediate fall of W6llner and his henchmen on the accession of a 


new sovereign.” 

Frederick William II. died on November 16, 1797, and his high- 
minded and clean-hearted son and successor, Frederick William IIL., 
after having purged the Augean stables of the Prussian court ad- 
dressed himself almost immediately to checking any further activity 
m the part of Wollner, Ilermes. and Hillmer. Wollner, who had 


+ 


the effrontery to assume that the new sovereign would allow him to 
twist his utterances into an approval and renewal of the Religious 
Edict and its supplements,** was overwhelmed by a crushing reprootf. 
The king, after denying that any of his official utterances were meant 

» indicate an intention to enforce more strictly the edict, refers 
\Wollner to the example of one of his predecessors (Munchhausen ), 
who had every reason to trust his own judgment and yet always con 
sulted his qualified subordinates, of which Wollner is reminded there 


is no lack in his department. The king then proceeds: 


In his [Mtnchhausen’s] day there was no Religious Edict but mor: 
religion and less hypocrisy than now, and the Religious Department 
stood higher in the eyes of Germans and foreigners. Personally, J] 
reverence religion and carefully obey its blessed precepts and would 
not for worlds rule over a people who had no religion. But I know 
also that it is and must remain an affair of the heart, of the feelings, 
and of individual conviction and may not be debased into a senseless 
mummery by methodical compulsion if it is to further virtue and 
righteousness Reason and philosophy must be its inseparable com 
panions, then it will stand by itself without the need of the authority 
of those who would presume to force their creeds upon future ages and 
prescribe to coming generations how they should always think. If in 
the management of your office you act according to genuine Lutheran 
principles which are so wholly in consonance with the spirit and teach 
ings of their founder, if you see to it that the pulpits and teachers’ desks 
are occupied by upright and capable men who have advanced with the 
knowledge of the day especially in exegesis without attaching them 
selves to dogmatic subtleties, you will soon see that neither mandatory 
laws nor admonitions are necessary in order to maintain true religion 
in the land and to extend its beneficent influence over the happiness 


and morality of all classes.*% 


“The brother of Frederick the Great, Prince Henry of Prussia, W6llner’s 


former employer, records his opinion of the régime in a letter to Count Henckel 


in 1791. ‘[Ich] sei Glucklich nichts von Berlin, Potsdam, Friedrich Wilhel: 
Konig Bischoffswerder und Konig W6llner zu héren.” Cf. Graf Henckel, Brief: 
der Briider Friedrichs des Grossen (Berlin, 1871). Quoted by Griinhagen in 


Zeit. fiir Gesch. u. Altertum Schlesiens, sup. cit. 

“Royal order of November 23, 1797, and Wé6llner’s interpretation of it, 
dated December 5. Letter of Géckingk to Benzler in Zeit. fiir Preuss. Gesch. 
XIV. 67, and Volkmar, infra. 

“L. Volkmar, Religionsprozess des Predigers Schulz (Leipzig, 1846), pp. 327 
28. The author of this state paper was Bismarck’s maternal grandfather, 
Mencken. Cf. Hiiffer, Anastasius Ludwig Mencken (Bonn, 1890), p. 18. Hiiffe: 


‘ 
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he new king had already (December 27, 1797 store 
Consistory its control over the affairs in its arg ) re \\ iner s 
activity began. Piece by piece the whok e structure 
edicts, commissions, and catechisms fell to the groun | 
credited minister clung to his office for three months aft e king 


disapproval had been visited upon him. On March 


dismissed without the pension he asked for and 


ever holding the least office under Frederick Williar 


more than two years later a grave on his estate at 


over the fallen leader of one of the most extraordi 


the political and religious history of Prussia. 
bear his name or share the opprobrium heaped 
poraries and echoed anew by each historian of th 


William IT. 


Vas 
t DY | 
e1gn erick 


STANTON FORD 
dates it January 12. Mencke nd Svar the new king’s tutor ar é the 
greatest legal minds in Prussian history, represented the best tra I 
sian bureaucracy throughout the trying years of Frederick Will t 
For Svarez, cf. Stolzel’s biograp! st sugges 
range of German historical writing \ls ernburg, Kon é iM 

Svarec. a rectoral address delivered at Berlin in 188s. 
Nippold (Kirchengeschichte, 1. 4 ntends that the | crac) 


has in ecclesiastical matters never escaped from the influ 


regime, 


reactions in 


THE CONTEST FOR THE LAWS OF REFORM IN MEXICO 


In 1873 there was consummated in the City of Mexico the final 
act which marked the end of the long and bitter contest for the 
complete separation of the Church and State in that republic. The 
triumph of the Liberal party which championed that separation was 
really attained in 1861; but the tripartite intervention of France, 
England, and Spain, the Napoleonic-Maximilian régime, and the era 
of disorder which followed, had postponed the incorporation of the 
so-styled Laws of Reform as amendments to the federal Constitution 
as a part of the organic law until 1873." 

The same year marked the final act of the government in the 
enforcement of these laws. In 1861, on the re-establishment in the 
capital of the Liberal government under President Juarez, the sepa 
ration of the Church and State was made effective, the Church prop- 
erty not used for parochial purposes was confiscated and sold, the 
monasteries were closed, the civil registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and the other provisions of the Laws of Reform went 
into operation. The only exception made was in allowing the Sis- 
ters of Charity to remain in the pursuit of their avocation of mercy ; 
but now that the laws had been incorporated into the Constitution, 

was felt by the leaders of the Reform movement that consis 


tency required that no exception should be made, and orders were 


issued to close the nunneries and require the Sisters to cease their 
monastic life 

Soon after my arrival in the country my good offices were 
invoked, in the absence of a diplomatic representative of France (to 
which country most of the Sisters belonged), to act as their friend 
and interventor with the government in making their departure more 
easy. I was also brought into personal contact with many of the 
prominent participants on both sides in the contest which raged in 
the press, in the forum, and on the field of battle during the years 
preceding 1861, and I became deeply interested in the questions so 
hotly fought out and finally settled. It may be a matter of some 
interest, after the lapse of half a century and more, to recall some 
»f the salient features of that contest, which had such an important 
influence on the destinies, not only of Mexico, but of all the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

‘For the text of the amendments, see U. S. Foreign Relations, 1874, p. 714. 
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The spirit which largely influenced the occupation and conquest of 
\fexico by the Spaniards was their devotion to the Churel rhe Cross 
was inscribed on their banners, and the conversion of the natives was 


carried out with pious zeal. “Throughout the Spanish domination 
the Church and State were indissolubly bound together, and th 
Holy Catholic Church held universal sway over the hearts and con 
sciences of all the people. When the independence was achieved 
and the Mexican nation was established, the same close relationship 
between the Church and State was continued. The Plan of Iguala, 
under which Iturbide declared the independence of Mexico, an 
nounced that it was “animated by no other desire than to preserve 
the holy religion which we profess’, and it established as the first 
of the three solid bases of the new government “the Apostolic, 
Roman Catholic religion, without the tolerance of any other”. 
From 1821 to 1857 through all the revolutions and many changes of 
government every national constitution contained a similar provision 

The movement which brought about the separation of the Church 
and State and which so completely changed the social and political 
order of this devoted Catholic country, did not begin with a defi 
nitely framed programme, but was an evolution of ideas developed 
in the long series of revolutions and violent changes of government 
which for so many years after its independence distracted the coun 
try, and in which the clergy so often played an important part. Th 
first step in the Reform or Liberal movement was taken in 1833 

In that year Santa Anna for the first time in his checkered 
career became President of the Republic, and Valentin Gomez Farias 
Vice-President. The latter saw more clearly than any of his con 
temporaries the needs of the nation and the obstructions to its pacifi 
cation and advancement. He was a man of superior education, a 


diligent student of French history, of advanced liberal views, ane 


had already participated prominently in public affairs as governor 
of his state and as a representative in the federal Congress. He had 
carefully noted the spirit of the clergy, their opposition to general 


education, and their attachment to a monarchical form of govern 


ment, or whatever military dictatorship would protect them in thei 


franchises and power. He saw that while they possessed a vei 
large part of the property of the country they contributed little to 
its pecuniary support, and that the monasteries and orde1 

absorbing the capital and land of the people 


Santa Anna spent much of his time at his country estat 


absent engaged in military campaigns against his rivals, and left th 
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civil administration of affairs to the Vice-President. The latter pro- 
cured the passage by Congress of laws abolishing the compulsory 
payment of Church tithes and monastic vows, suppressing the privi- 
leged University and College of Saints, reforming the career and 
methods of public instruction, and otherwise restricting the power 
and influence of the clergy.* These measures at once created a 
storm of opposition throughout the country known by the party cry 
of * Religion and Privileges” (Religion y Fueros). A body of 
advanced Liberals, bold and far-sighted public men (known as El 
Partido Yorquino),* gathered around and supported Gomez Farias, 
but the storm of indignation was too strong to be overcome. Santa 
\nna was called back to the capital by the clergy, Gomez Farias was 
deposed, and the Congress which passed the odious laws was 
dissolved 

These and the following years of Mexican history are a sad 
recital of revolutions, pronunciamientos, and conspiracies, of civil 
war, fratricidal strife, and bloody contests. As a statesman and 
historian of that country expresses it, “the mind is lost and the 
memory confounded with so raany plans and pronunciamientos ” ; 
or as another writer describes it, “every year a new ruler, every 
month a revolt.” 

The war with the United States of 1846-1847 brought about the 
second attempt to restrain the influence of the clergy and force the 
Church, out of its great wealth, to contribute its fair share to the 
ational defense. A strange coincidence marked this period. After 
repeated changes of government and various vicissitudes of power 
and defeat, Santa Anna was again at the head of the nation, and, 
although of utterly different political views, Gomez Farias was again 
his Vice-President, both having in the meantime and for different 
causes been driven into exile. A Mexican historian, commenting on 
such events, remarks : 


Everything is very possible in the civil wars. Men ascended t 


power, fought battles, were overthrown in campaigns, wasted their 
prestige, their revenues, and everything; were lost, made a journey to 
Europe and after a time returned, and again seized the government or 
were elevated to it by their partizans and perhaps by the very party 
which overthrew them. 


While Santa Anna was on his campaign against General Taylor, 
2A Historia de Méj V. 861: Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, vol. XII., 


*Alaman, Historia de Méjtc V. 860. \s to the influence of the Masonic 


r in Mexico, see ibid., V. 58. 
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which resulted so disastrouslv at Buena Vista, Gomez Farias was 
left in charge of the executive power. In thi ipacity he was 
straining every nerve and resorting to every possible meat 

vide resources with which to resist the northern invaders. Congres 
had authorized a loan of two million dollars, but it was impossible 
to effect it, and all classes were oppressed with the burden of extra 
ordinary war taxation—all classes, with a single exception. The 
clergy or the Church had up to this time escaped taxation, notwit 


standing the fact that it had immense capital invest nd was the 


ywner of real estate to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
held in its own free right or in mortmain. Driven to bankruptcy 


and unable to support the army in the field or to send new levies to 
resist the American forces advancing under Taylor or besieging Vera 
Cruz under Scott,® after a long and animated debate,’ Congress 
authorized the government to effect a loan of fifteen millions of 
dollars by the hypothecation of the Church mortmain and other 
property not used directly for religious purposes, and upon failure 


to effect a loan then to sell so much of said property as was neces 


sary to raise the amount stated. 
The passage of this law at once set the entire body of the clergy 


and their political partizans at open war with the government 


Excommunications were levied against Gomez Farias and all who 
should seek to execute the law,* and conspiracies were formed and 
movements to overthrow the existing authorities broke out all over 


In his letter to the clergy, appealing to them to contribute to the loan of tw 
million dollars, the Secretary of Finance wrote It was no exaggeration to say 
that the government was without a single dollar to resist the enemy who with 
gigantic strides was advancing to the centre of the Republic 

The Secretary of the Interior in his circular to the governors respecting the 
loan, said: “ The government has found it necessary to choose between the 
imposition of forced loans, which under other circumstances would be repugnant 


to it, and the horrible spectacle of our army dead, not by the infamous invaders 


uit by hunger.” México 4 Través de los Sigios, by Riva Palacio and others, IV. 

* The session of Congress for the final consideration of the bill began on 
January 7, 1847, and continued without intermission or recess till S 
ing, January 10, when at 1 clock the final vote was taken The per 
the day give detailed accounts of this extraordinar essiot At midnight 
iry 9, after an uninterrupted sitting of about sixty hours, it is said the Chamber 
presented a solemn spectacle, feebly lighted, with the 1 ers many them 
asleep in their chairs, and others standing about in grou " x isted with 
their long labors, struggling against their fatigue, and ft time to time answer- 
ing to the roll-call. /bid., IV. « 

* The government encountered great embarrassment in the init te to give 
effect to the law. Rather than proclaim it, the first and second alcaldes of the 


capital resigned, but the third alcalde, Juan J. B 


the responsibility. For the text of the law, see 
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the Republic. A pronunciamiento was promulgated in the capital 
itself and for twenty-three days the revolution was carried on in the 
city ; the streets, barracks, and public buildings witnessed an artillery 
and musketry conflict; and riot, bloodshed, and fearful havoc 
reigned. Finally, the Clerical party triumphed, Gomez Farias was 
driven out of office, Santa Anna was recalled from his campaign, the 
odious law was repealed and the Church property was saved. This 
occurred at the very time that the Mexican army was fleeing from 
laylor after the battle of Buena Vista and while Scott was bom 
barding Vera Cruz. Such a scene is rarely witnessed in any coun 
try, and it is best that I should allow a Mexican historian to comment 


upon these events: 


Che foreign enemy had penetrated as far as the borders of San Luis 
and General Scott had appeared before the harbor of Vera Cruz with 
a formidable squadron. The country was in danger, and, it is sad to 
say, very few in those moments of supreme trial had the holy abnegation 
of heroism. The Vice-President and his adherents were seeking r 
sources everywhere: Congress had authorized them to put into the field 


the national guards; but the clergy were conspiring meanwhile to save 


the fifteen millions of dollars in exchange for the ruin of the country, 
and those who had expended so much in stirring up revolts and in 
buying the consciences of the public officials—those whose coffers were 


overflowing with money and who could have accomplished everything 
by their influence and prestige, had for their dying country not a 
farthing nor a moment of pity, and the money which ought to have been 
used to defend the independence was spent in bribing the chiefs of the 
national guards who ought to have gone to the aid of Vera Cruz, block 


aded by the foreign foe, and the monks, whose prayers ought to have 


been raised in behalf of the homeless families, the orphans, and the 
widows left by that terrible war, were engaged in embroidering robes 
for the subvertors of the public order, and there were cowards who 
employed the arms which the nation had entrusted to them for its 
defense in assassinating their brothers and filling the capital of the 
Republic with mourning. 

It is scarcely possible to make public those scenes; the conscience 
rebels, the heart bleeds at the remembrance of these days of mourning 
and of shame. . . . Fifteen millions of dollars and desire for vengeance 

gainst the law weighed more in the minds of those men than the 


country, the public calamities, and the national honor.® 


This severe judgment has come to be recognized by the great 
mass of intelligent Mexicans as not unjust or overdrawn. When it 
is remembered that this revolt was only one of several insurrections 
against the government which occurred during the war between the 


United States and Mexico, it is hardly to be wondered at that Gen 


le Benito Juarez, p. 46. 
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eral Scott could with only 10,000 men march into tl 


Mexico, capture the capital, and dictate terms of peace 


The sad results of the American war were not desti 


the country the necessity of peace and constitutional 
to recover its exhausted resources. Santa Anna, wh 
close of that war had left the country with the execrat 
the entire nation, had again returned to distur] 


more to seize the reins of government, and establ 


nical dictatorship. But the cup of his iniquity was almo 


the beginning of the end of Mexico's dreary journe) 
towards genuine republican independence was appt 


realization was still a long way off and the goal wa 


reached through even more terrible experiences of carn 


fering than had just been witnessed, bad as they had b 


Liberal party was beginning to realize what were the re 


sary to enable the nation to enter upon the true path of c 


and stable government, and were preparing to undertake 


task. 


An entire generation had passed since the country | 


pendent existence and it seemed to have been one constant 


of disorder and anarchy. But in spite of all this the 


made some progress. Education was beginning to | 


For events of 1847, see M 2 et vol. IV., t 
Zamacois, Historia de Méyico, v XIL., ch. vit. 
Lucas Alaman was one of the first of Mexican statesmer 
culture, endowed with a strong intellect f aristocratic family 


of strong conservative tendencies, 


sincere piety and devotion to the Church. His Historia is one of 
productions of the Mexican natior It ends just before the war 
States, but the author lived through the turbulent scenes t 
n 1853, the year before the Liberal Plan Ayutla was pr 
paragraph of his History, which I quote, gives his g 
future : 

Mexico will be undoubtedly a prosperous untr 
sources are adapted to make it such, but it will t be 
inhabit it. As it seemed destined that the peoples w 
and remote times in the past should disappear from its s 
a memory of their existence; as, also, the nation wh t 
Palenque and the others in the peninsula of Yucatan wl 
admired has been destroyed, and no one knows what it was 
is, also, the Toltecs perished at the hands of the bar 
North, and there remains no trace of them save the | 
Teotihuacan; and as, finally, the ancient Mexicans fell | 
Spaniards; . . . so, in like manner the present inhabit 
though they may not secure the compassion they deser t 
be applied to the Mexican nation of our days the lines of a fa 
[Lucan] who said of one of the most illustrious characters of 
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among the better classes. The participation of the people in govern- 
ment, imperfect as it had been, and even the terrible civil wars, had 
quickened their intelligence and elevated the masses somewhat from 
the degradation in which the Spanish rule had left them. The 
opening of the ports to commerce (closed under the viceroys), the 
introduction of foreign capital, and intercourse with the outside 
world, had awakened a spirit of inquiry and investigation and were 
enabling the more intelligent to compare their wretched condition of 
society and government with that of their more fortunate neighbor, 
the United States, and of Europe. These influences were giving 
increased strength to the Liberal party. It was apparent that a 
radical reform must be entered upon before the country could enjoy 
the genuine fruits of republican government. Up to this time little 
attention had been given to the education of the people, which the 
clergy maintained should be subject to their control. There had 
been no real freedom of the press. Personal rights and liberty, 
although usually guaranteed in the organic codes, were violated with 
impunity, and executions, imprisonments, and exile without even 
the forms of law were ordinary occurrences. The privileged classes 
had not been abolished, the clergy and the military enjoying special 
prerogatives and being exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals. Immigration was prohibited except to adherents of the 
Catholic faith. Religious toleration did not exist. The Church was 
possessed of a vast amount of capital and real estate, filled the land 
with its religious orders, and was exempt from taxation even on its 
secular property. Not content with these privileges, it insisted upon 
controlling the government, and all rulers who were not in accord 
with its purposes were soon driven from power. Under Santa 
\nna’s last régime the military despotism, clerical domination, and 
outrages upon the rights of the citizen reached their culmination; 
and the moderate and radical parties united to overthrow the dictator 
and seek a thorough reform in the system of government. This 
movement, inaugurated in 1854, is called the revolution or Plan of 
Ayutla and had for its chief leader General Alvarez" of Guerrero, 
one of the patriots of the war of independence, a soldier of Morelos 
who was the greatest military genius and one of the ablest and best 
of the revolutionary heroes. Next in prominence to Alvarez in this 
movement was General Ignacio Comonfort, who was destined to 
play an important role in the events to which it gave rise. The Plan 

For a sketch of Alvarez, see Rivera, Los Gobernantes de México, Il. 477: 
México @ Través, ete., IV. 826; Dublan y Lozano, Legislacién Méxicana, etc.., 
IX. 
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\yutla,’? which is considered the formal beginning Nef 
movement, triumphed in 1855, and Santa Anna left the yuntt 
never again to return except as a private citizen. (seneral Alvar 
was made provisional President and immediate] sued a procl 

mation for the election of d legates to a na na ngress as 
expressed it, “ for the purpose of reconstructing the nation, unde 
the form of a popular representative democratic republic”, wl 
was the chief basis or provision of the Plan of Ayutla."* 

\s already stated the parties who had achieved the triumph over 
Santa Anna were composed of two elements, the moderate or cot 
servative and the radical republicans, and President Alvarez ha 


called to his cabinet two representatives of each of t 


Comonfort and Lafragua, ]uarez an 


} 


d Ocampo. While the Consti 


tutional Congress was being elected and constituted, two mea 


were agreed upon by the new government which indicated something 


of its spirit and were the first 


principles of reform. The 


which abolished the privileges and exemptions of the clergy and 


military, suppressed the whole 


first 


steps towards the realization of th 


| 
was known as the Law Juarez, 


system 


1 


of class legislation, and secure 


the equality of all citizens before the law. While the great mass o 


the nation were inclined to 


accept 


+} 


1S aS a wise and necessary 


measure, the clergy and the remnants of the regular army rose it 


rebellion at the old cry of “ Religion y Fueros”’, and a formidabl: 


revolution ensued ; but fortunately the government was able to sup 


press it 
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lhe second of these measures was known as the Law Lerdo,’® 
also taking the name of its author, one of the most able and popular 
of the radical leaders of that day and brother of the distinguished 
statesman who succeeded Juarez to the presidency in 1872. This 
law provided for the compulsory sale by the Church of its lands to 
such of the tenants as could purchase or to other persons, the pro- 
ceeds, less a government tax of five per cent., to be invested by the 
Church on perpetual mortgage for its own uses. It was not a con 
fiscation, its object being to secure a greater number of landed pro 
prietors and modify the clerical influence in civil affairs. It was 
shorn of much of the force designed by its author, on account of the 
conservative influence and timidity of the compromise government, 
and was regarded by the radicals as only a half-way measure, but 
was sufficient to again arouse the clergy, who hurled excommunica 
tions against all who enforced the law and purchasers under it. By 


Linc 


their instigation a fierce discord was stirred up within the adminis- 
tration, and a new rebellion broke out, but was put down. But 
these disorders and the bitter dissensions within the government 
circles led to the resignation of President Alvarez ;** he was a sturdy 
old patriot, but at his advanced age he could no longer endure the 
harassing cares of office and he transferred the power to General 
Comonfort, who was more acceptable to the Conservative and Cler- 
ical parties. 

Meanwhile the Congress to frame a new constitution upon the 
basis of “a popular representative democratic republic’ had assem- 
bled in 1856 and was found to be composed in the majority of radi- 
cal or Reform republicans, but embraced among its members some 
able representatives of the Conservative party. It was organized 
by the election of Gomez Farias as its President, the first apostle of 
the Reform movement, who in his old age and as the last and 
crowning act of his stormy life was to sign this great charter of 


’ For the text of J ey Lerdo, Zarco, Hist. Cong., 1. 597: for the discussior 


Congress, 1., I. 597-615; for its effects, México ad Través, etc., V. 150-153; 
Rivera, Historia de Jdélapa y las Revoluciones, etc., IV. 665; Zamacois, Hist. 
Méj., XIV. 209; Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 103; a temperate letter of the Arch- 


> 


bishop of Mexico to the President, opposing the law, Garza y Ballesteros, Lazaro 
ie la Contestaciones, pp. 3-54. 

"On his way to his mountain home in Guerrero, after his resignation, he 
wrote a private letter to a friend vindicating his conduct as president, which a 
historian of the period describes as “ beautiful words, which deserve preservation 
n history”. He wrote: “ Poor I entered the presidency and poor I leave it; but 
with the satisfaction that public censure does not weigh upon me, because, devoted 
from my earliest years to personal labor, I knew how to handle the plough in 
rder to maintain my family, without the need of public posts, where others 
enrich themselves through the abuse of the fatherless and by oppression.” 
México 4 Través, etc., V. 90. 
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\Mexican rights and liberty He died the follow 
if seventy-seven. At his death the artisan and w 


students of the colleges, and the Liberal party, 


do honor to his memory, but the clergy never for 


he Liberal cause and refused him Christian buri 
ries were closed against his lifeless body and 

compelled to bury him in the garden of 

the suburbs of the city. [ven in my day in Mex 

to the execration of the “ faithful” and th 


unquiet spirit still haunted his old homestead 


After long and animated discussions tl 


adopted and promulgated as the organic law of 
not prove to be wholly acceptable to either the | 


Liberal party, as it was far too radical for the fort 
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ot the desir s of the latter, Dut 1t was the most 
that had ever been framed in Mexico, however 


been its defects or omissions, and it struck at 


of the causes which had brought so much evil up 


the past generation. It provided for free education, 


dom of speech and the press and of assemblies 
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territory of the Republic was made free and op 


was prohibited and all slaves reaching its soil 


despite its slaveholding northern neighbor; special laws and tr 
nals, all privileges and exceptional rights of individuals, classes 
corporations were abolished ; personal freedom from arrest or m 
tation except upon legal writ and competent authority was gua 
teed; the laws recognized no religious vows or gations; at 
general the bill of rights and fundamental p1 les wet n 


mony with the liberal spirit of the age. T) 
of the three branches of government wer: 


United States. Its most serious defect was 


fically recognize the freedom of worship or tl 


creeds. Such a clause was proposed and stoutly 
Liberal party, but the Conservative and Clerical 
with the timidity of President Comonfort, was 


ts adoption ;'® and the Church was left intact in 
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religious orders. It was a great step in advance, however, that th 
Catholic Church was not recognized in the Constitution as the sole 
religion of the country, as had been the case in all previous organic 
enactments. Its silence on this subject and the Liberal bill of rights 
already enumerated were sufficient to secure for it the undying 
hostility of the Church and the Conservative party. 

In accordance with the provisions of the new Constitution a 
popular election was held for the federal executive, legislative, and 
judicial officers.*° Comonfort was chosen President and Benito 
Juarez Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and ex officio Vice- 
President of the Republic. The Congress proved to be largely made 
up of Liberals. The awakened spirit of reform and the influences 
already alluded to had brought upon the political arena a galaxy 
of new but able and intelligent men who in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in this Congress reflected honor upon their country and 
on free principles everywhere, and were in the approaching con- 
test destined to exert a decisive influence upon the fortunes of the 
nation. The new Constitution went into effect on September 16, 
1857, and the President entered upon his duties under it on Decem- 
ber 1. But in the meantime this instrument had been the subject of 
the most bitter and animated controversy in the capital and through- 
out the country. The entire Reactionary and Conservative ele- 
ments declared themselves in open hostility, maintaining that it was 
unjust and impious in its provisions and was not adapted to tl 
existing state of society ; while the Liberals, on the other hand, stren- 
uously contended for its thorough enforcement, insisting that repub- 
lican institutions could only be enjoyed through the exercise of its 
principles, and that there would be no peace or safety for thx 
Republic without such a code. The press was in full enjoyment of 
liberty of discussion and the controversy was carried on with the 
greatest vigor and acrimony. The clergy were most active in 
directing the Reactionary forces and the Archbishop of Mexico 
announced that all who took the oath to support the Constitution 
would be visited with excommunication.*! President Comonfort 


»f the Catholic religion and their personal devotion to the Church. For 


tenets 

details of the discussion and action of Congress, Zarco, Hist, Cong., I. 771-87¢ 
Il. 5-06. For comments of historians, México ad Través, etc., V. 163-171; Zama 
cois, Hist. Méj., XIV. 322-336. There are to-day four surviving members of the 
Constitutional Congress Ignacio Mariscal and Justino Fernandez, members of 


the cabinet of President Diaz, Felix Romero, justice of the Supreme Court, and 


Benito Gomez Farias. 
* For the text of the Electoral Law, Zarco, Hist. Cong., II. 1017. 
2° México @ Través, etc., V. 228. The Mexican government since the inde 


pendence had maintained a diplomatic representative at the Vatican in Rome. 
President Comonfort, himself a devout Catholic, sent a plenipotentiary to Rome 
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was greatly embarrassed in setting the machinery of gov n 
motion on account of the large number of officials who refused 
take the oath as required by that instrument, and he became alarmed 
at the formidable opposition.** Although as commander of the arn 
he had put down the revolts occasioned by the Law Juarez and Law 
Lerdo, he had never given his hearty support to either of these 
measures. He was one of the moderate republican party a1 

as far as he dared, obstructed the work of the Liberals in the Cor 
stitutional Congress. It was a great mistake for the Libera 
have allowed him to be intrusted as President with the importa 
task of inaugurating the new organic code, as they might have 
prevented his election; but, as he had rendered important service 
in the revolution of Ayutla, enjoyed great prestige as a militar 


leader, and had so successfully resisted the pronunciamientos 


against the reform, it was considered best in the divided stat 
public sentiment to allow him, as a moderate republican, to take the 
lead, trusting to Juarez in the second post and the radical Con 
gress to control his conduct. It was not thought possible that he 
could enter into a conspiracy to betray and overthrow the Constit 
tion. But this was the guilty act which history has recorded agai 
him. Although a brave soldier, in politics he was a man of gre 
timidity and irresolution. He was a patriot honestly desiring to 

his country, and was opposed to the political machinations of 
Clericals; but at the same time he feared that the extreme ten 
cies of the Liberals might bring the nation into new troubles 
had been made to believe that the new Constitution was utopian a1 
far in advance of the Mexican people, who, it was alleged, were 


prepared for such complete self-government. He maintained 


it was an obstacle in the way of the very government which 
created; and he fancied that he had won over the leading Liberal 
to his views. Whereupon he proposed to Congress that it should 
undergo important modifications; but that body was unwilling t 
commit such an act of self-stultification. However dark has been 
the record of the political history of Mexico, it is but just t 
that very rarely has a congress elected by popular vote proven false 
to the trust confided to it. Dictators and usurpers hav: 
to seek to bring about an understanding with the Churcl He held a number 
conferences with Cardinal Autonelli, but was refused an audience by the pope. 
The latter in an allocution respecting Mexican affairs denounced the act f the 
government, approved of the conduct of the archbishop and clergy, and praised 
the Mexican people for their fidelity to their religion and the Church. For the 
text of the allocution, see México d Través, etc., V 

“For troubles in enforcing the ith to the Constitutior 1., vol. V.. bk 


ch. x11.; Zamacois, Hist. M XIV. 512; Rivera, Gob. de Mz I] 


J. W. Faster 


the chosen representatives of the people their supple tools, and 
more than one such congress has been dispersed by military chiefs 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Very soon it was discovered that Comonfort had come to an 
understanding with the Clerical party to dissolve Congress and over- 
throw the Constitution, and on December 17, 1857, the very month 
n which he had taken the solemn oath to support and enforce that 
instrument, General Zuloaga, with his knowledge, issued at Tacu- 
baya his pronunciamiento, seized and imprisoned Vice-President 
Juarez and the President of Congress, declared ‘that body dissolved 
and the Constitution of 1857 annulled; and Comonfort was con 
tinued at the head of the government.** 

The latter accepted the revolution and the Plan of Tacubaya, 
and for a short time he sought to carry the new projects into execu- 
tion. In conformity with the Plan a council of state** was formed 
but it became apparent that he was not trusted by his new partizans, 
and a military movement was set on foot to force him from the 
presidency. This he resisted, and for weeks the capital was in 
turmoil, which soon broke into open hostilities, and for days the 
streets and public buildings were the scene of battle, carnage, and 
anarchy. The people fled from their homes, the streets were barri- 
caded, the nights were illuminated with the flash of musketry and 
the bursting of bombs, the groans of the wounded and dying were 
heard on every hand and havoc reigned supreme. It was charged 
that during this contest the monks were seen mixing with and 
encouraging the troops of the Reactionary party and that the Church 
treasury furnished the funds to carry on the revolt; and the arch- 
bishop announced that all who swore to the Plan of Tacubaya would 
be released from the excommunication pronounced against those who 
had sworn to the Constitution.”® 

Too late Comonfort repented of his error and sought to turn 
upon his steps. After it became plain to him that Zuloaga was act- 
ing wholly in the interest of the Church party, he threw himself 
into the arms of the Liberals, caused Juarez to be released from 
imprisonment, and offered to transfer to him the reins of govern- 

For the text of the Plan of Tacubaya, México a4 Través, etc., V. 267. 
* Comonfort published a manifesto giving his reason for accepting the Plan 


Tacubaya. Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 123. For his address to the Council of 
State, ibid., p. 126. For the protest of Congress against its dissolution, ibid. 
p. 120. 
For the text of the archbishop’s announcement, see Mérico 4 Través, etc. 
IV. 273. For events attending the Plan of Tacubaya, see ibid., vol. V., bk. 11., 
ch. xv.; Zamacois, Hist. Méj., vol. XIV., chs. x1. and x1u1.; Portilla, México en 
856 y 57; Rivera, Gob. de Méx., II. 533; Dublan y Lozano, Leg. Me-x., VIII. 654. 
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ment; but it was then impossible to repair the mischief he had done, 
as Zuloaga was already completely establishe« 

By the bad faith of President Comonfort the Liberal government 
had been broken up and the Reactionary or Church party under 
Zuloaga was in complete possession of the capital.*° Jaurez esc 
to Guanajuato and, in conformity with the provisions of the | 
stitution, the President by his own act having vacated his office, he 
assumed the executive functions and reorganized the government as 
far as he was able by appointing a new ministry and taking such 
measures as were possible to re-establish the legitimate and constitu 
tional authority. The majority of the state governments recog 
nized Juarez as the legal chief magistrate of the Republic and a host 
of able and patriotic statesmen and soldiers rallied to his support? 
men like Ocampo, Doblado, Prieto, Baz, Ruiz, Fuente, Degollado, 
Lerdo, and a long list of Liberal leaders, who were ready to pledge 
their lives to the principles which they had promulgated in the new 
Constitution. 

The conduct of Comonfort had placed the Church party in « 
trol of the federal army and all its military resources. Under the 
command of Osollo and Miramon, two skilful and energetic officers 


the army was at once put into the field and marched with great 


*Zuloaga was declared president, and he was recognized as su 
diplomatic corps, including the American minister 
withdrew his recognition and demanded his passports. President Buchanan dis 
cusses these events in his annual message of December 6, 1858, Messages and 
Letters of the Presidents, V. 512. President Zuloaga communicated to the pope 

a personal letter, the triumph of the Church party. The px 
expressed the highest satisfaction at the event and the suppressio: f the laws 
which had kept the Church of Mexico in such great affliction. For text of this 
correspondence, México a Través, etc., V. 281. 

* Benito Juarez, who is to be regarded in | 
statesmen and patriots, was born in a mountain village of the stat rt WU 
1806, of poor but respectable parents of the pure Zapotecan Indian race pt 
the age of twelve he lived in his mountain valley, isolate 


and unaffected by its civilizing influences. At that age he became restless at his 


confined life, and wandered off to the city of Oaxaca, th pital of the state 
Here by good fortune he became a servant to a lay-brother of the Franciscar 
Order, who detected his bright intellect 1 edicate | to the ser 

Church. In his twentieth year he began the theological rse which was to fit 
him for the ministry, just after the empir f Iturbide } ‘ t “ nd 
the republican government fairly established. It was tit f intellectual and 
liberal awakening, and young Juarez decided that his future was not to be in the 
service of the Church. He gave up his clerical studies se the profession 
of the law, in which he soon attained a creditable positior He was early calle 
into the service of the state as a member of the legislature vil judge, governor, 
ind member of the federal Congress. He was banished Santa Anna, and after 
passing a period of exile in the United States he retur: to take part in the 
revolution of Ayutla and thenceforth to the e1 f his life he ‘ t hief 


leader in the Reform movement 
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promptness to attack the gathering but unorganized Liberal troops. 
In less than a month they had defeated and scattered all the forces 
which could make any opposition. Juarez and his cabinet wer 
driven from Guanajuato to Guadalajara and thence, hotly pursued 
by the enemy, to the Pacific port of Manzanillo. Once had he been 
captured by his pursuers and placed in charge of a platoon of sol- 
diers to be shot, and at another time surrounded by them and in 
great peril of his life, but his imperturbable spirit and cool courage 
showed that he was as undismayed in the strife of battle as he had 
proven to be in the heat of the political contests. The Reactionary 
forces having scattered all opposition and occupied the chief cities 
and states of the interior of the country, Juarez and his ministers 
had to find safety on board an American packet-steamer; but he 
did not abandon the cause which for the moment appeared lost. 
The important city and port of Vera Cruz in the Gulf of Mexico 
still held out in favor of the Liberal cause under the lead of its 
governor, Zamora; and to that city the President and his cabinet 
repaired with all possible speed, being compelled to make the long 
journey via Panama, Havana, and New Orleans. 

When he reached Vera Cruz on May 4, 1858, everything looked 
hopeless for his cause. In the intervening four months since he had 
been driven from the capital, the Church party had not only pos- 
sessed itself of the machinery of government, but had destroyed all 
organized opposition with the exception of Vera Cruz and some of 
the more unimportant points, and was, owing to its energetic mili 
tary movements, supreme throughout the country. After having 
passed through various changes the executive power in the capital 
was placed in the hands of General Miramon, an able and daring 
soldier. He had at his command a well-organized army flushed 
with its recent victories, the aid of a body of able statesmen, repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative element, who feared the radical ten- 
dencies of the Liberal party, and the hearty support and pecuniary 
assistance of the Church,”* which felt that its vast property interests 
and its existence as a political power were at stake in the contest. 
The new régime appeared firmly established in power. It seemed 
as if the Reform movement inaugurated at Ayutla had come to 
naught, that the new Constitution and its liberal principles had been 
strangled at their very birth, and that Mexico had given itself over 
to the Reactionary party and clerical domination. 

But Juarez was not disheartened. Though shut up in Vera Cruz 

* El Libro de Actas of the cathedral chapter of Mexico shows that large 
sums of money were furnished out of the Church revenues to the Conservative 


government. 
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he felt that he was sustaining a great movement and that the liberal 
and progressive element of the country would soon rally to his sup 


port. He maintained that the Constitution of 1857 and the govern 


7 and g 
ment organized under it was the only legally expressed will of the 
Mexican nation and that they could not be destroyed by conspiracy 
and mere force, temporarily installed. The very morning after his 


arrival at Vera Cruz, he set up his government, and the chief of 
his ministry by his direction issued a circular announcin 
and encouraging the Liberals to continue the struggle for the t: 
umph of the principles contained in the fundamental code, and 
assuring them that the members of his government would spar 
no efforts or personal sacrifices to that end and that no new diffi 
culties would shake their resolution.: 

The party was not slow in responding to the appeal. Befor 
leaving Manzanillo the President had appointed Degollado Mini 
ter of War and had given him full powers to continue the contest 


in the northern and western states. Although the Reactionary an 
had, as stated, driven all organized opposition from the field, it 
not numerous enough to garrison all the cities, and the moment 


he Liberals rose in arm 


was withdrawn from any one of them t 
and began to reorganize their forces, so that very soon all over 
the country were being gathered the elements of a new army. It 
became evident that the nation was entering upon a struggle which 
would test the strength of the opposing parties Thus was brought 
face to face the advocates of the Constitution and the supporters 
of the Church—the principles of liberal representative republicanism 
against class privileges and clerical control of political affairs. Thx 
contest is known in Mexican history as “the War of the Reform 

and the combatants took the party names of the Constitution and 
the Church. It continued for three years and was waged on both 


sides with the most relentless bitterness and cruelty. Never befor 


in all its bloody history had the country been so stirred up or 
nessed such scenes of carnage. It pervaded every section and all 
classes of society, and there was hardly a village or neighborhoo 
in the whole republic that was not made the theatre of some con 
flict or had not its story of violence and disorder 

I have already stated that the Constitution with all its liberal and 
progressive principles had not satisfied the desires of the radical 
republicans. Through the influence of President Comonfort the 
Church had not been attacked in its most valued interests. Class 


privileges had been abolished and free education and liberty of 


” For the text of the rcular, see Baz, | a de Juare I 
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speech and of the press had been declared; but there had been no 
formal dissolution of the ties between Church and State, freedom 
of worship had been voted down in the Constitutional Congress 
and, most of all, the property of the Church had not been confiscated 
and the monasteries and religious establishments had not been 
closed. But now that the Church had appealed the controversy from 
the arena of political strife and debate to the issue of the sword, 
had overthrown the Constitution by conspiracy and had driven the 
legal government out of the capital at the point of the bayonet, the 
Liberal party felt that the era of compromise had passed and that 
all the questions heretofore unsettled should be decided by the arbit- 
rament of arms. Eighteen months had passed and the Clerical party 
still maintained the warfare with unrelenting bitterness and energy, 
when the Liberal government, after mature deliberation, decided to 
make the issue a full and sweeping one and to take from the Church 
its power thereafter to obstruct the enforcement of the Constitution 
and its enlightened principles; and on July 12, 1859, a proclamation 
to the nation, signed by President Juarez and his ministers, was 
issued at Vera Cruz, announcing the memorable Laws of Reform,*° 
which may be briefly enumerated as follows: 
1. Complete separation and independence of the Church and State. 
>, The suppression of the monasteries and religious communities. 


3. Confiscation to the use of the nation of the Church lands and estates. 


These measures of reform it was proposed to carry out upon 
the triumph of the Constitutional government and the suppression 
of the rebellion. In the same proclamation a programme of the 
policy to be followed to meet the wants of the nation is set forth; 
and it constitutes the most able and comprehensive state paper ever 
issued in Mexico. It is bold and statesmanlike, in that it strikes at 
the very root of the evils which afflicted the country, without tem- 
porizing or compromises. It was a proclamation of death and 
destruction to the dearest privileges and customs of the opposing 
party. President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation in our 
Civil War did not more fully attack the spirit and cause of the 
rebellion than did that Proclamation of Reform, nor was the former 
issued under such dark and gloomy circumstances; and great and 
glorious as was that act, it was not so courageous and daring as 
that of Juarez in 1859. 

This important document was followed by a Circular addressed 


to the governors of the states,** giving the reasons which had in- 


” For the text of the proclamation, Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 150; Zamacois 
\ 

* For the text of the circular, see Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 17 
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rm wihiecl Were 


fluenced the President to promulgate these reforms, w 


nlightened republi 


considered necessary to secure the triumph of enlig 


can principles, the stability of the Constitutional government, and 
the peace and prosperity of society rhe first and great reason 1 
given in the following historical facts which | ote from. the 
Circular: 

Thirty-eight years ago the here { f berator oke fe 
ever the opprobrious chain which bound us to the thror of Charles 
V.; and if we care fully trace the sad pages of our history in this long 


period, we cannot point to a single event in the continuous and mournful 


struggle which right and justice sustained against force and violence, 
which is not marked with characters of blood, written by the hand of 
the Mexican clergy. These, taking advantage of their influenc: 

the conscience, misappropriated the gifts dedicated to worship and the 
relief of the poor, and with them purchasing treachery and treason, in 


the first instance disturbed the foundations of our society at its very 
birth in 1822, and sealed with blood the conquest of their privileges 


predominating influence 


this assertion with an 


The Circular then proceeds to esta 
array of historical facts, showing that by their influence over the 
conscience, their control of political affairs, and their vast property 
and moneyed power they had overthrown every government which 


had sought to secure to the people the genuine fruits of republican 
independence and free and enlightened political principles.** In 
this connection it is to be borne in mind that the Church was esti 


mated to be the owner of one-third of the entire productive wea 


of the nation. In the Federal District, the centre of its political 
power, it is said to have held one-half of the real estate, and | 


this it possessed a large cash capital which it loaned out upon mor 


gage or other security, and was in effect the great banking tit 
tion of the country.** Its annual resources far exceeded those of 1 
government, and as the latter was, owing to the constant l wat 
almost always on the verge of bankruptcy, it can readily lx ar 
* Following this action President Juarez took the final step to make complete 
the separation of the Church and State by directing closing of the Mexican 
Legation at the Vatican. In the letter of the Secretary Foreig Affairs t 
the Mexican representative in Rome, he wrot Article f the lav 
last having provided that there st e perfec é etween t 
of state and those which are pure ecclesiastical ame ti hat it 
imposed upon the government the t imiting its protec vith 
authority the exercise of public worship of the Catholic re the same as any 
ther, and His Excellency, the President, proposing not tervene iny way 
in the spiritual affairs of the Church, he has deemed it proper that the Republic 
should be relieved from maintaining a legation near the H S r the 
text of the letter, see México 4 Través, etc., V. 381. 
Ve 
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stood what a power the Church was in political affairs, by its mere 
property and moneyed influence alone, which it never scrupled to 
use, without counting its great influence over a superstitious and 
ignorant people. 

The proclamation of the Laws of Reform made the Church 
party even more hostile and determined, if that were possible, than 
before, and the contest was waged throughout the country with re- 
doubled vigor but with varying fortunes.** Twice did the Consti- 
tutional army march up to the very gates of the City of Mexico, and 
in April, 1859, it seemed as if the conflict was about to be ended with 
its victorious entrance, but it suffered an overwhelming defeat by 
Miramon at Tacubaya, in the suburbs, followed by a most shameful 
butchery; and again for a time the Church party recovered its lost 
ground. Twice was the President and cabinet besieged in Vera 
Cruz and took refuge in the Castle of San Juan de Uloa. Added 
to the internal strife Juarez was embarrassed by threatened foreign 
intervention. The Spanish, French, and English governments sent 
their ships of war to Vera Cruz to watch the contest and their 
diplomatic representatives were active in seeking to bring about a 
compromise, and even succeeded in inducing General Degollado, 
the commander of the Constitutional army, to agree to a truce and 
a submission of the questions at issue to the decision of the foreign 
representatives; but Juarez at once rejected the proposition and 
removed Degollado from command for having transgressed his 
powers. He was unalterably opposed to any compromise or trans- 
action with the enemy. He maintained that the only way to peace 
was for his opponents to recognize the Constitutional government 
and lay down their arms. He announced his position in the follow- 
ing words, and in the next eight years he had frequent occasion to 


repeat them: 


I am not the chief of a party; I am the legal representative of the 
nation; from the moment I transgress legality my powers cease, my 
mission ends. I cannot, I do not wish, neither ought I, to make any 
compromise, for from that instant my constituents would reject me, 
because I have sworn to maintain the Constitution, and I maintain it 
with the full approval of public opinion. When that shall change, I 
will be the first to respect its sovereign will.** 


In the midst of all this gloom, with the whole country plunged 
in the horrors of civil war and the nations of Europe giving encour- 
agement to the insurgents and embarrassing the legal government 

“For the reply of the archbishop to decrees confiscating Church property, 


see Zamacois, Hist. Méj., XV. 881, 895. 


Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 145. 
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with offers of mediation and compromise at the very time that Mira- 
mon was bombarding Vera Cruz, the only expression of sympathy 
came from the United States. The government of the United 
States, after having sent a special agent to Mexico to investigate 
the situation of the country and the contending parties, determined 
to recognize Juarez as the legitimate head of the Mexican Republic 


and sent its accredited minister plenipotentiary to Vera Cruz. A 
Presi- 


writer of that day, in giving an account of the reception by 
dent Juarez of the American minister, Hon. Robert M. McLane, 


Says: 


The scene was in the highest degree solemn and impressive 
By an extraordinary series of events this pure Indian, now a man 


education and accomplishments, having risen from mysterious depths, 
is found at the head of the nation in its last struggle for liberty ar 
happiness. This Indian President of disturbed Mexico—he who repre 


sents the past as well as the present—in behalf of a wretched remnant 
of a people of unknown antiquity, which the despotism of ages has not 
crushed out of existence, cries out to the youngest, freshest, and most 
powerful free government on earth for sympathy and support he 
representative of that free government responds in the nam f 
Christianity and humanity, and acknowledges before all the world th 


right of this down-trodden and despised people to possess and enjoy 
that priceless boon to man—civil and religious liberty.** 

But the country was being exhausted by this fratricidal strif« 
and there must needs come an end to the contest. The indomitabk 
constancy and unflinching faith of Juarez were to have their reward 


The proclamation of the Laws of Reform, while it exasperated th 


Reactionists, had given new life to the Constitutional party, who 
saw in it the resolution of their government to make no compromis« 
with treason and no terms with the Church, except the complete 


surrender of its temporal power and its opposition to free principl 

The renewed courage of the Liberals and the wasting energies and 
resources of the revolutionists was shown in the decisive battle of 
Calpulalpam on December 22, 1860, when Miramon was completely 
overthrown and the capital was abandoned to the peaceful occupa 
tion of the Constitutional forces under General Gonzalez Ortega 
The whole country after this decisive battle hastened to acknowledge 
the Constitutional government and on January 10, 1861, Juarez 


“Dunbar, Mexican Papers, p. 7. For text of addresses exchanged betw 
Minister McLane and President Juare st Zama Hist. M X\ 
he conduct of the United States and the state of affairs in Mexico during this 
period were discussed at length by President Buchanan in his anr messages of 
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re-entered the City of Mexico, just three years from the time he had 
been driven out by the Church party.** 

It would seem that nothing now remained to be done but to recon- 
struct by the peaceful methods of civil administration the various 
departments of government, to put in practice the Liberal principles 
which had triumphed, and to carry out the Laws of Reform. Upon 
this work Juarez and his government entered with zeal, but its final 
consummation had to be postponed because of the European inter 
vention. The contest had been decided so far as the Mexican peopk 
could determine it, but the attempt to establish a Latin empire in 
\merica, supported by French armies and the sympathetic aid of 
the pope and the Catholic countries of Europe, Austria, and Belgium, 
had first to be overcome. 

More than half a century has passed since the separation of the 
Church and State in Mexico was finally effected. Its results hav: 
been two-fold. First, the forebodings of the Church party have not 
been realized. Relieved by enforced abstention from political affairs, 
the clergy are more efficient in ecclesiastic affairs than ever. Thx 


Church is more vigorous to-day than before the Plan of Ayutla. 


The Catholic religion continues to be strongly entrenched in the 
hearts of the people. Protestantism has made comparatively little 
progress. No public man of any prominence favors a return to the 
old régime. Second, the action of Mexico has influenced all the 
countries of Latin America. When the Constitution of 1857 was 
promulgated, in these nations almost without exception the Catholic 
was the state religion, and none others were tolerated. To-day, with 
few exceptions, the governments are entirely separated from the 
Church, and religious freedom prevails. 
Joun W. Foster. 
* For the proclamation of Juarez to the nation, January 10, 1861, see México 
Través, etc., XV. 447. 

rhe citations which have been made in this article have been mainly to two 
authorities. México 4 Través de los Sigilos is a large quarto work of five volumes, 
and is especially full for the period here treated. It was written in collaboration 


by Vicente Riva Palacio, a scholar and statesman of rare merit, and five of the . 


most distinguished public men and writers of Mexico. They wrote from the 


standpoint of the Liberal party. Historia de Méjico, by Niceto de Zamacois, is an 

octavo work of twenty volumes, and the most complete history of the Republic yet 

published. It treats the period under review from the Conservative standpoint. 

There is a great variety and volume of publications on the history of the » 

Republic, especially for the period after the Plan of Ayutla. In addition to the 

citations made in this article, long bibliographical lists will be found in H. H. 

Bancroft’s History of Mexico, V. 550, 808. A partial list is appended to Noll’s 

From Empire to Republic, p. 313. La Constitucion de 1857 y las Leyes de Re 

forma, by R. C. Granados, written in 1906 on the centennial of the birth of 

luarez, a monograph of 133 pages, is an excellent treatise on the subject 


THE MOLLY MAGUIRES IN THE ANTHRACITE REGION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA! 


HoLpING a brief for the Historic Muse it might seem fitti1 


[ should treat in a general way of the study and writing ot 
but in a number of addresses before learned societies and un 


sity students I have gathered everything in my power from thi 


reaped field. To recombine and restat what |] 


would in no way be worthy of this occasion and I| think that | 
better serve my muse. 

Someone asked Jowett, Is logic a scienc in ar Neithe 
he said, it is a dodge. And some scoffers, impressed with the 
saying attributed to Napoleon that “history is lies agreed upor 
have answered likewise the same question when applied to histo: 
Napoleon, indeed, struck at two of the masters when he said 
Tacitus writes romances, Gibbon is no better than a man of sou 
ing words. Therefore it has seemed to me that the relation 
episode, which has been investigated according to the m 
method, will better show our aim at the truth than a laudation ove 
results that have been accomplished. And I have chosen an ep 
into which no question of party politics intrudes; the operation 
the Molly Maguires in the Anthracite coal region of Penn 
between 1865 and 1876. 

The name and organization of this hide-bound secret let 
Molly Maguires—came from Ireland; no one but an Irish Ron 
Catholic was eligible for membership. During the Civil War t 
had been an enormous demand for anthracite coal at high pric: 
and this had caused a large influx of foreigners, Irish, Eng] 
Welsh, Scotch, and Germans, so that the colliery towns were 
their control; and the Irish from their number and aggressivet 
were the most important single factor. Many of the Mollies w 
miners and the mode of working the mines lent itself to their 1 
liar policy. Miners were paid by the cubic yard, by the 
or by the ton, and, in the driving of entries, by the lineal yar In 
the assignment of places which was made by the mining boss ther: 
were “soft” jobs and hard. If a Molly applied for a soft job and 
was refused, his anger was great and not infrequenth) 
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the offending boss was murdered. If he got employment, there was 
constant chance for disagreement in measuring up the work and in 
estimation of the quality of the coal mined, for it was the custom to 
dock the miners for bad coal with too much slate and dirt, and a 
serious disagreement was apt to be followed by vengeance. Little 
wonder was it that, as the source of the outrages was well under- 
stood, mining bosses refused to employ Irishmen, but this did not 
insure their safety, as they might then be murdered for their 
refusal. A good superintendent of any colliery would, in his quality 
of superior officer, support an efficient mining boss and would thus 
fall under the ban himself. 

The murders were not committed in the heat of sudden passion 
for some fancied wrong; they were the result of a deliberate system. 
The wronged individual laid his case before a proper body demand- 
ing the death, say, of a mining boss, and urging his reasons. If 
they were satisfying, as they usually were, the murder was decreed 
but the deed was not ordered to be done by the aggrieved person or 
by anyone in his and the victim's neighborhood. Two or more 
Mollies from a different part of the county, or even from the adjoin- 
ing county, were selected to do the killing because, being unknown, 
they could the more easily escape detection. Refusal to carry out 
the dictate of the conclave was dangerous and seldom happened, 
although an arrangement of substitution, if properly supported, was 
permitted to be made. The meeting generally took place in an 
upper room of a hotel or saloon and, after the serious business, came 
the social reunion with deep libations of whiskey. 

During the decade beginning in 1865 a great many men were 
killed to satisfy the revengeful spirit of the Molly Maguires. Some 
of the victims were men so useful, conspicuous, and so beloved in 
their communities that their assassination caused a profound and 
enduring impression. 

While the murders were numerous, still more numerous were the 
threats of murder and warnings to leave the country written on a 
sheet of paper with a rude picture of a coffin or a pistol and some- 
times both. One notice read, “ Mr. John Taylor—We will give you 
one week to go but if you are alive on next Saturday you will die.” 


\nother, to three bosses, charged with “ cheating thy men” had a 
picture of three pistols and a coffin and on the coffin was written, 
“This is your home.” In other mining districts and in manufac- 
turing localities, during strikes and times of turbulence, similar warn- 
ings have been common and have been laughed at by mining bosses, 


superintendents, and proprietors; but, in the anthracite region be- 
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tween 1865 and 1876, the bravest of men could not forget how many 
of his fellows had been shot nor suppress a feeling of uneasiness 
when he found such a missive on his door-step or posted up on 
the door of his office at the mine. Many a superintendent and 


1ouse in the morning with his hand on his 


mining boss left his 


revolver, wondering if he should ever see wife and children again 


The young men of the order were selected for the con n 
of murder; above them were older heads holding high oft 1 
in a variety of ways, displaying executive ability hey w 


to see what a weapon to their hand was universal suffrage, and, with 


the aptitude for politics which the Irish have shown in our country, 


they developed their order into a pohtical power t > reckoned with 
Numbering in Schuylkill County only 500 or 600 out of 5000 Irisl 


men in a total population of 116,000, the Molly Maguires controlled 


1 


the common schools and the local government of the townships in 


the mining sections of the county. They elected at different times 


three county commissioners and came near electing one of th 


number, who had acquired twenty thousand dollars worth of prop 
erty, associate judge of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. In one 
borough a Molly was chief of police; another in Mahanoy township, 
Jack Kehoe, was high constabie. In the elections were fraudulent 
voting, stuffing of the ballot-boxes, and false returns; in the a 
istration of the offices, fraud and robbery. 
Despite the large number of murders by Molly Maguires fr 

1865 to 1875 there were few arrests, few trials, and never a convi 


tion for murder in the first degre 


+ 


was an alibi, made fairly easy to establis 


1 as the men who did tl 
killing were unknown in the locality of it, and as there were Mollies 
in abundance equal to any amount of false and hard swearing at 
dictation of their order. 

During the summer and autumn of 1874 the Molly Maguires 
were at the height of their power, yet, while there was nothin 
sight menacing their dominion, operations against them had been 
commenced by Franklin B. Gowen. Shortly after coming of age, 
Gowen, in company with others, had worked a mine in Schuylki 
County, but, owing to the aftermath of the panic of 1857, his ver 
ture had not been successful. He turned to the study of law and 
was admitted to the Schuylkill County bar, was elected district attor 
ney, and later, securing a large and lucrative practice, became attor 
ney for the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and in 1869, at the 
age of thirty-three, its president. He organized the Philadelphia 


and Reading Coal and Iron Company, which secured an immenss 


eee he defense usually relied on 
SEE 
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amount of coal-land and became the largest producer of anthracite 
coal. He knew Schuylkill County through and through and made 
up his mind that a regular and profitable conduct of mining opera- 
tions would become impossible, should the terror of the Molly 
Maguires continue and grow. As the guardian of the great Reading 
property, he felt it his duty to break up the criminal organization, 
and in addition to his local knowledge and experience he possessed 
peculiar qualities for the work. With restless ability and indom: 
table energy, he combined in a remarkable degree both physical and 
moral courage. He was convinced that the Molly Maguires could 
be exposed only by the employment of secret detectives and, with 
this view, he applied to Allan Pinkerton of Chicago, “ an intelligent 
and broad-minded Scotchman”. Pinkerton chose James McParlan, 
a native of Ireland and a Roman Catholic, who coming to Chicago 
in 1867 had been a teamster, the driver of a meat wagon, a deck-hand 
on a lake steamer, a wood-chopper in the wilds of Michigan, a 
private coachman in Chicago, a policeman and detective, then an 
employé in a wholesale liquor establishment, developing from this 
into the proprietor of a liquor store and a saloon. The store burned 
down in the great fire of 1871 and, as the saloon was no longer 
remunerative, he sold it out and, in April, 1872, went into the employ 
of Allan Pinkerton. In October, 1873, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he reported to the Pinkerton agent in Philadelphia for orders, with 
the understanding that he was to receive twelve dollars a week as 
his salary and, in addition, his expenses. After some preliminary 
observation of his field, he took up his residence in the anthracite 
region in the following December, first at Pottsville, then at Shenan- 
doah. Under a disguise and the assumed name of James McKenna, 
MecParlan was a “ broth of a boy” who could sing a song, dance a 
jig, pass a rough joke, and stand treat, apparently taking his full 
share of whiskey, which was the usual beverage. Still other quali 
ties were needed; so he said he had killed his man in Buffalo and 
was a fugitive from justice. Supposedly a workman, he got a job, 
but found this too confining and laborious and soon appreciated that 
it was unnecessary for his object. But he had to account for the 
money which he spent freely and, quickly learning that honest labor 
was no recommendation to the Molly Maguires, he concocted the 
story that he was in receipt of a pension from the United States 
Government, fraudulently obtained, and that he was also a counter- 
feiter engaged in “ shoving the queer”. This latter proved a clever 
device as it explained both his ready command of money and the 


frequent journeys from place to place, which were necessary in his 


wr 
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work of detection, warning, and prevention of crim Che tale. as 
\fcParlan told it on the witness stand, is better than anv detectiy 
story, for it is based on a diary of actual happenings in the shape of 
regular written reports to a superior officer in Philadelphia. M 
Parlan gained the confidence of his brother Irishmen and Catholic 


and, on April 14, 1874, was initiated into the order and became : 
full-fledged Molly Maguire loud, brawling, boastful of crimes, and 


in education superior to most of his fellows, he w on chosen 


secretary of his division, the duties and privileges of which offic 
made him a local leader, gave him an insight into the secret worl 
ings of the order, and imparted to him a knowledge of their past 
crimes and projected murders. While he was working with zeal 
and discretion, learning each week something more of their practics 
and plans of operation, other events were tending towards the end 
In 1875 there was a recrudescence of Molly Maguire outr: 
\s the result of a certain feud, a Molly, in accordance with the rule 
of the organization, brought his case before a convention held in a 
second-story room of a hotel in Mahanoy City. He maintained that 
he had been shot at and that it was the intention of two brothers 
named Major and of one “Bully [ill”, otherwise William M 
Thomas, a Welshman, to kill him He therefore asked his society 
to put these three men out of the way Che meeting to consider 
this request was opened with prayer and presided over by J] 
Kehoe, the county delegate of Schuylkill, the highest officer in tl 
county organization. There were also present the county delegat 
of Northumberland, three body-masters (the body-master was the 
chief officer of the division), three other officers, and James McPa1 
lan (McKenna), our detective, and secretary of the Shenandoal 
division. The matter was discussed, and after some consideration 
a motion was made that Thomas and the Major brothers be killed; 
it was carried. The mode of the killing caused some discussion, but 
there seemed to be no lack of men ready and willing to do the job 


In the end, certain Mollies were agreed upon and selected for the 


murders, McParlan being one of those assigned for the dispatch of 


Thomas. There being no further business before the meeting, 
adjourned in due form Having doubtless taken many drinks of 
whiskey, the Mollies dined at the tavern, when, so the account reads 
other matters were sociably discussed 

On the morning of June 28, four Mollies from Shenandoa 
the ages from nineteen to twenty-three, started out to kill Thomas, 


expecting to shoot him as he walked towards the drift-mouth of 


Shoemaker’s colliery, a mile from Mahanoy Cit Thomas was in 


to 
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the stable talking to the stable-boss. The hour of half-past six 
arrived and the Mollies, becoming impatient that he did not come 
out, started towards the stable. When they reached the door, one 
fired at Thomas, hitting him in the breast. Thomas jumped towards 
the man, grasped the revolver, when a second bullet took effect; 
then another Molly shot him twice in the neck, one wound being 
within a quarter of an inch of the jugular vein; the other two fired 
but apparently did not hit the victim; Thomas, covered with blood, 
fell and crawled under the horses that had not been hit; one horse 
was killed and another wounded. Thinking that Thomas was dead 
the assassins fled to Shenandoah and “wet with sweat” found 
McParlan and reported what they had done.? 

Jimmy Kerrigan, the body-master of the Tamaqua division, 
Schuylkill County, and his chum, Thomas Duffy, hard drinkers, 
reckless and quarrelsome in their cups, had been arrested and impris- 
oned more than once by the police; they had conceived therefore a 
violent hatred against Policeman Yost, who with an associate consti- 
tuted the night watch of Tamaqua, and who on one occasion had 
overcome the resistance of Duffy by beating him on the head with 
his club. Yost was a man of good character, kindly nature, and 
popular in the community, but the Tamaqua division decided that he 
must die 

\t the same time the Mollies of Storm Hill, Carbon County, had 
determined upon the murder of John P. Jones, a mining boss in the 
employ of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, because it 
was supposed that he had blacklisted William Mulhall and Hugh 
McGehan. An exchange of “ Mollie courtesies” was at once sug- 
gested and decided upon. Carbon County Mollies were to be sent 
over for the murder of Yost and in return Schuylkill Mollies would 
undertake to put Jones out of the way. Yost was to be assassinated 
first and the time fixed upon was the early morning of July 6 at the 
hour when he should extinguish the last gas light inthe town. Mulhall, 
who was a married man with a large family, was relieved from the 
work and James Boyle, being conveniently at hand, was substituted 
in his place. 

McGehan and Boyle, the Carbon County representatives, came 
to Tamaqua and were guided by Kerrigan and Duffy. About mid- 

? Although Thomas was not killed, his doom and the assault on him was a 
characteristic incident. The limit of this paper does not permit me, however, to 
enlarge upon its importance. In the Court of Quarter Sessions, Schuylkill County, 
Jack Kehoe and a number of other Molly Maguires were convicted for aggravated 


assault and battery with intent to kill William M. Thomas, and, in a trial 


iinmediately thereafter, for conspiracy to murder the Majors 
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night Duffy took the two to the cemetery and 


House, an inn kept by a prominent Molly 


alibi when, as was highly probable, suspicion 
what later Kerrigan took a bottle of whiskey 
drink was for himself and Boyle, as Me 


young man (about twenty-two) of powertul 


arms, never touched a drop of liquor. NKerriga 


street lamp and placed them under the shade trees near | 


while Yost and his associate watchman appeat 
Yost’s house to get something to eat. Coming 


two o'clock Yost went at once to the lamp-po 


against it, began to climb the ladder, heat 
turned round to see who was coming fro! 

turned, McGehan reached up and shot him in 
fell off the ladder, exclaiming “Oh my G 


His wife leaning out of the window saw 


saw the flash of the pistol, heard that and a 
of her husband, the sound of retreating footst 
stairs and out, found him mortally wounded 


said, “‘I am shot and have to die.” Late1 


said, “‘ This is the last of me; I must die; I hay 


army and escaped, and now I must be shot 


that day but not before stating that he had 


| 


who were the only enemies he had in the w 


Kerrigan piloted MecGehan and Boyle aw: 


they could easily return to their own county 
‘I dishke”, he said, 


but I want no better sport than to shoot such 


Kerrigan of the deed 


1 
] 


he was shot he ‘hollered’ like a panther.” Th 


their homes without apprehension. Not unti 
wards were they arrested. 
McGehan became a hero. All the Mollie 


job”, for which it was generally recognized 


be given. A leading Molly of Carbon County 
him in a saloon 


himself in his behalf and start 

I pass over two murders by Mollies in Au 
Thomas Sanger. An Englishman, thirty-tht 
character and amiable disposition, a mini 
colliery, he had somehow incurred the ill-wil 
Maguires and he was doomed to die. On th 


I, a little before seven o'clock, as he walke 
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set the men to work, he was attacked by five Mollies, shot and killed, 
as was also William Uren, a young man who was with him and inter- 
fered in his defense. Although a hundred men and boys witnessed 
the assault, they were so terrified by the promiscuous firing that they 
ade no attempt to arrest the Mollies who escaped to the mountains. 
The sensation in Schuylkill and Carbon counties was profound. 
The victims had been Welsh, Pennsylvania-German, or English, 


1 


and the feeling of their blood-brothers towards the Irish Catholics” 
was growing into a keen desire for vengeance. 

But the day of reckoning was at hand although the Mollies, 
arrogant in their success, drunk with deeds of violence and thirsting 
for blood, little recked that the period of their dominion was draw- 
ing to an end. 


It will be remembered that in return for the murder of Yost, the 
Schuylkill County Mollies had promised to kill John P. Jones, a 
Welshman, a mining boss at Storm Hill, Carbon County. Through 
MeParlan, he had been put on his guard and for a number of weeks 
had slept at the house of his superintendent under guard of Coal 
and Iron policemen. The changes of design and shifting of plans 
were so frequent that the detective was unable to trace them all, 
and he hoped that this project had been abandoned when the com 
munity received another shock in the following manner. 

Jimmy Kerrigan, who knew the by-paths in this difficult moun 
tainous country, led Edward Kelly, whose selection had been by lot, 
and Michael ]. Doyle (who had volunteered to take the place of a 
married man with a family) into Carbon County and they stopped 
all night with Campbell, in whose saloon they were well entertained. 
Jones, passing the first night for a long while in his own house, left 
it, after taking breakfast and chatting with his family, at a little 
after seven on the morning of September 3, to go to the mining 
superintendent's office near the railroad station. As the train from 
Tamaqua was nearly due, a hundred men, miners and railroad em- 
ployees, were about the place. As Jones approached them, two 
strange men suddenly stepped forward and fired a number of balls 
into his body, killing him almost instantly; at once they fled to the 
mountains. Wild excitement prevailed at the station but the mining 
superintendent kept his head and organized a party for pursuit. 
Jimmy Kerrigan led his two men by unfrequented roads and by-paths 
and, eluding all pursuers, got them safely by Tamaqua, five miles 
from the scene of murder. Had he kept on, instead of stopping to 
show his hospitality, he could have taken them to Tuscarora, where 


there was a nest of Molly Maguires. Some of these could easily 
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have conducted the assassins to Pottsville, where, merged in the 
crowd, detection would have been impossible. But when they had 
left Tamaqua behind and were near his own house Kerrigan left 
them in the bush and went home to get them whiskey and some- 
thing to eat. 

Meanwhile Beard, a young law student, who had seen the dead 
body of Jones immediately after the murder and was one of the first 
to bring the news of it to Tamaqua, happened to hear that Jimmy 
Kerrigan with two strange men had been seen west of the 
Going to a hill whence with a spy-glass a pretty good view of 
surrounding country could be obtained he saw Kerrigan wave a 
handkerchief, whereupon two other men appeared and the thre« 
went to a spring on the side of the mountain. Hurrying back to 
town, Beard together with an elder brother mustered a force of 
twenty, went out to the bush, captured Kerrigan and his associates 
and bringing them to town had them confined in the Tamaqua 
lockup. They were surrendered to the deputy sheriff of Carbon 
County on his properly supported demand. 

The trial of the murderers of Jones which had been fixed fi 
October 19 was postponed on sufficient ground; and, as it was well 
understood that strong evidence for an alibi was being manufactured 
and as the Molly Maguires were at the height of their political 
power, fears were entertained by many that the assassins woul 
escape the punishment which was justly their due. [But these peop! 


had no conception of the impending doom of the terrible order owing 


to the irrefragable evidence gathered by McParlan, the energy 
discretion of Gowen and Parrish,* and the high charac é 
bench and bar of Carbon and Schuylkill counties. 

On January 18, 1876, the trial of the three assassins of Jones 


began at Mauch Chunk before Judge Dreher. Assisting the distri 

attorney in the prosecution were Charles Albright and fF. W. 
Hughes, one a Democrat, the other a Republican, who had claspe 
hands in the determination to root out the Molly Maguires by process 
of law. Five attorneys appeared for the defense, of whom two, at 
least, were able lawyers and a third was the Republican member of 
Congress for Schuylkill County. The prisoners « 
trials and the commonwealth elected to begin with Michael J. Doyl 
The testimony presented on its part was complete. The defense 
was a carefully manufactured alibi but as it was evident that the 
commonwealth stood ready to prosecute for perjury as well as for 


murder, the counsel for Doyle, either too timid or too honorable to 


* President of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XV.—37 
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5 
put upon the stand men who they knew would swear falsely, did not 
call their witnesses and let the case go to the jury on the evidence 
of the commonwealth. Three arguments were made by the prose- 
cution ; two “ stirring appeals to the jury” on behalf of the prisoner. 
On February 1 the jury brought in a verdict of guilty of murder in 
the first degree, the first conviction in the anthracite region of a 
Molly Maguire for a capital crime. Later the judge refused a 
motion for a new trial and sentenced Doyle to be hanged. 

Kerrigan decided to turn state’s evidence and, before the con- 
viction of Doyle, told Albright and Hughes (who were accompanied 
by a stenographer ) the story of the murders of Jones and Yost and 
disclosed the inside workings of the society of Molly Maguires. 
On February 4 Campbell was arrested as accessory before the fact 
to the murder of Jones and on the same day the two principals and 
three accessories to the murder of Yost were committed to the Potts- 
ville jail. On February 10 two men were arrested for the murder 
of Sanger and Uren at Ravens Run. 

The Molly Maguires were much alarmed. They knew that the 
arrests of Campbell and of the murderers of Yost were due to the 
disclosures of Kerrigan and they were bitterly indignant at his 
treachery, but they did not believe that the arrest of Sanger’s 
assassin could be laid to his charge, as Kerrigan was in a different 
division and had no intimate connection with the murder. It was 
rumored that a detective was in their midst and suspicion fell upon 
McParlan. Having heard the report more than once Jack Kehoe, 
one of the most adroit men in the society, became convinced of its 
truth and sent the word around that McParlan (McKenna) was a 
detective and that members must beware of him. Hearing this, 
McParlan went to Kehoe and demanded, “ Why do you spread these 
reports about me?” “I heard it from a conductor on the Reading 
Railroad’, was the answer. “He called me into the baggage car 
and said that I might be certain that you were a detective. I told 
him it was not the first time I had heard the charge made against 
you.” McParlan denounced the charge as a slander and demanded 
a convention of the order to investigate the matter. “I will let the 
society try me”’, he said, “and if I find out the man who is lying 
about me, I will make him suffer. It is a terrible thing to charge a 
man like me with being a detective.” They agreed that a county 
convention should be called and, as Kehoe was too nervous to write 
the notices, he asked McParlan to write them in his name, who there- 
fore summoned in proper form all the body-masters of the county 


to convene at Shenandoah for his own trial (about March 1). 
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Meanwhile the report concerning McVParlan gained force, helped 
on by the assertion of the leading attorney for the defense of Doyle 


~ 


that, in some unaccountable way, the attornevs for the < mon 


wealth got hold of the minute details of their line of defer On 
the day before the one fixed for the convention, McIarlan, while at 
Pottsville, was charged with being a detective by another Molly, who 


further asserted that the convention at Shenandoah was a ga yf 
his to get all the body-masters and officers together and have them 
arrested by Captain Linden* and his Coal and Iron police lo allay 
this suspicion McParlan went at once to see Linden and ask 
not to have the police there at all. “I believe’, he said, * | 
them right through and make them believe I am n 


Linden reluctantly consented but told McParlan that he was 


a very great risk. 

Linden was right. Earlier in the day, McParlan had seen Keh 
and the two arranged to travel together to Shenandoah that eveni 
that they might be there for the convention early on tl 
But Kehoe stole away thither on an earlier train, got together Mec 


\ndrew, the body-master of the Shenandoah division, and a number 
of the Mollies, telling them that beyond doubt MecParlan was a 
detective and that le must be killed. ‘ For God's sake have hin 
killed to-night”, he added, “or he will hang half the people in 
Schuylkill County.” The men consented, McAndrew with relu 
tance as he was fond of McParlan. kel went home but a dozen 
men assembled a little below the station, 


hawks, and sledges, and waited for the coming of McParlan, int 


ing to inveigle him down there on the track a1 I g 
the use of firearms in order not to attract the pol n aroul 
station. 

Meanwhile McParlan was travelling towar Shenand 
the evening train, his suspicions aroused from NKehoe’s failure t 
join him as agreed, and they grew, when he was not met al 
at the station by five or six comrades to discuss the n 
a drink. He went into the saloon of a member whom lh 
nervous and excited that he could hardly open the bottle of p 
called for. Walking on he met another member, ordinari] 
who hardly spoke to him, then another, Sweeney, who was kk 
but of whom he was so suspicious, that, as they went on together 
invented some excuse to make him walk ahead lest he shoul 

*Linden was assistant superintendent of the Pinkerton Ager in ( g 
was sent to the anthracite region and he 
his calling of detective being know1 nly to the few w e { t har were 


n the ente rprise. 
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a blow from behind. He kept his hand on his revolver ready to 
meet an attack. Arriving at McAndrew’s he noticed two Mollies 
on guard and that his friend was nervous and uneasy. Sweeney 
went out, came back again, and threw a little piece of snow at 
McAndrew as a signal for action to which the latter replied, “ My 
feet are sore; I guess I will take off my boots’, which was as much 
as to say “ I have abandoned the project.” With truth did McAndrew 
tell McParlan next day, “I saved your life last night.” McParlan, 
on the alert, knew something was up and after a question about the 
meeting said good-night and started for his boarding house but not 
by his usual route, taking instead a byway through a swamp. He 
slept little for he was constantly on his guard against an attempt at 
assassination. 

Next morning there was no sign of a convention and McParlan 
made up his mind to go to Girardville and demand of Kehoe the 
reason. Hiring a horse and cutter he took McAndrew with him; 
and two other Mollies in a similar conveyance started after them. 


‘What does this mean”, asked McParlan? ‘“ Look here”, was the 
reply, “you had better look out, for that man who is riding in that 
sleigh behind you calculates to take your life. Have you got your 
pistols?” “Yes”, said McParlan. “So have I”, returned Mc- 
Andrew, “and I will lose my life for you. I do not know whether 
you are a detective or not but I do not know anything against you. 
I always knew you were doing right and I will stand by you. Why 
don’t they try you fair?” Then McAndrew told of the plot of the 
previous day adding, “ You will find out that you are in a queer com- 
pany this minute.” “I do not give a cent”, replied McParlan, “I 
am going down to Kehoe’s.” To Kehoe’s they went. Kehoe was 
surprised to see McParlan still alive in company with the men who 
had agreed to kill him. Yet they fell to discussing the burning 
question when Kehoe intimated to him that he had learned his true 
character from Father O’Connor. On McParlan’s determining to 
go to see the priest at Mahanoy Plane, a number of Mollies went 
along. The one to whom the killing of the detective was assigned 
got too drunk to make the attempt; but on their return to Shenan- 
loah McAndrew would not permit McParlan to go to his boarding 
house for fear of assassination but insisted that he should sleep in 
his (McAndrew’s) quarters. 

Having failed to find Father O’Connor when he left Kehoe’s, 
McParlan made a second unsuccessful attempt on the next day, but 
not caring to pass another night at Shenandoah he went on to Potts- 
ville. ‘“ There”, he said to Captain Linden, “I have come to the 
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conclusion that they have had a peep at my hand and that the cards 
are all played.” Shadowed by Linden, he went on the following day 
to Mahanoy Plane, and had a long talk with | er ©'Connor, 


learning that not only O’Connor, but two other Catholic priests as 


well, believed that he was a Pinkerton detective in the emp] f the 
Reading Company. Satisfied that his mission was generally known 
he returned to Pottsville that evening and next morning ( March 5 


or 6) left for Philadelphia, ending his experience of nearly two years 


as a Molly Maguire. 


A word here should be said concerning the position of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Father O’Connor’s aversion to McParlan was not 
due to any love for the Molly Maguires. On the contrary he had 
denounced them from the pulpit and read only a short time previous 
the pastoral letter of Archbishop Wood excommiunicating all lawless 
societies and especially the Molly Maguires. But Father O' 
looked upon McParlan as a stool-pigeon, egging his asso 
crime in order to enhance his own glory and profit as a det 

Wood was the archbishop of Philadelphia and had almost from 
the first been cognizant of and sympathetic with the means whicl 


Gowen employed to bring the Molly Maguires t 

McParlan was the chief witness for the commonwealth in th 
trial of the murderers of Yost. The Molly Maguires knew Jin 
McKenna, a man with bushy red hair and rough dress, a brawler 
and a roysterer, “the biggest Molly of us all”. They saw befor 
them in the witness-box James McParlan, a man slightly 


muscular, of fair complexion, closely cut dark chestnut hair, above 


a broad full forehead and grey eyes. Dressed plainly in black, wea 
ing spectacles, with an intelligent and grave countenance and gen 
tlemanly bearing, he resembled a college professor rather than a 


131 


rowdy, frequenting bar-rooms and saloons. McParlan told his won 


derful story slowly, without an attempt at theatrical display, and he 


was listened to with breathless interest by judges, attorneys, pris 
oners, and officers of the law. He remained upon the witness-stand 


for four days and instead of being shaken by the searching cross- 
examination to which he was subjected, he was able to add evidence 
which told against the prisoners and which had 
his examination-in-chief. Accurate and truthful, he excelled as wit- 
ness as he had as detective and, when he finished his testimony, th 
case of the commonwealth was won. 

McParlan testified in a number of subsequent cases. More of 
the Mollies turned state’s evidence and proof was piled upon proof. 


Conviction after conviction for murder followed and death sentences 


4 
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were pronounced. Many of the cases were taken up to the Supreme 
Court on writs of error with the result that the sentences of the 
lower courts were affirmed. 

On June 21, 1877, at Mauch Chunk four Molly Maguires were 


hanged, three for the murder of Jones, one for the murder of Powell 


in 1871 \t Pottsville six were hanged, five for the murder of Yost 
and one for the murder of Sanger. In the meantime arrests had 


been made of Mollies who had committed murders previous to 1875. 
For the killing in Columbia County of a mine superintendent in 
1868 three were convicted and on March 25, 1878, were hanged at 
Bloomsburg. For killing a breaker-boss in 1862 the mighty Jack 
Kehoe was found guilty of murder in the first degree and on Decem- 
ber 18, 1878, was hanged at Pottsville. 

In all, nineteen Mollie Maguires were hanged; a greater number 
for lesser crimes than murder received various sentences of imprison 
ment. The majesty of the law was vindicated. The Molly Maguires 
were crushed. Never did the society reappear in the anthracit 
region. The weapon of coolly devised and violent assassination was 
never afterwards employed on the part of Labor. The region did 
not again suffer from the lawlessness which had prevailed there 
from 1865 to 1875. That this result was accomplished, not by vigi- 
lance committees and lynchings but by the regular, patient, and con- 
siderate process of law, was due to Gowen, McParlan, Parrish, the 
bench of Carbon, Schuylkill, Colurnbia, and Northumberland coun- 
ties, and the lawyers who acted for the commonwealth. 

The racial characteristics shown in this story are worth a passing 
note. All the Molly Maguires were Irish. McParlan who exposed 
them and served his employer with stanch fidelity was Irish, and 
Gowen, to whom the greatest credit is due for the destruction of the 
society, was the son of an Irishman. 

A peculiar feature stands out, differentiating the Molly Maguires 
from any criminal organization (so far as I know) of any other 
peoples of the Indo-European family. We read of strong drink and 
carousing, of robbery and murder, but nowhere, during the orgies of 
whiskey, of dissolute women. We read of wives and families, of 
marriage and the giving in marriage, of childbirth but nowhere of 
the appearance of the harlot. The Irishman, steeped in crime, 
remained true to the sexual purity of his race. 

The characteristic failings of the Celts, as the ancient Romans 
knew them, were intensified in their Irish descendants by the seven 
centuries of misgovernment of Ireland by England. Subject to 


yranny at home the Irishman, when he came to America, too often 


| 
4 
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translated liberty into license and so ingrained was his habit of | 
ing upon government as an enemy, that, when hx 
of cities and stole the public funds, he was, fror 


only despoiling the old adversary. With hi 


1 


his traditional hostility to 
government, it was easy for him to become a Molly Maguire, while 
the English, Scotch, and Welsh immigrant shrank from such a 
society with horror. 
JAMEs | » Ry 
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1. Letter of Major-General Johann Kalb, 1777. 

For the following letter, written by General Kalb to the chief 
clerk of the French War Department, we are indebted to Mr. Regi- 
nald G. Marsden of London and to Professor Charles M. Andrews 
of the Johns Hopkins University. It was found in a body of letters 
captured in the Venus prize, preserved among the papers of the 
High Court of Admiralty. It is in a bundle designated, in accord- 
ance with the official arrangement hitherto prevailing, as “ Un- 
The collection of 441 bundles 


arranged Miscellanea ”, bundle 1286.! 
designated as “ Unarranged Miscellanea” contains a great amount 
of material that at one time or another came into the hands of the 
registrar of the Admiralty Court, but was sent to the Public Record 
Office in 1863-1865. 

The interest of the letter lies chiefly in the light it casts on the 
relations between Kalb and Lafayette from the time when the 
latter was introduced to Deane to that of his departure from 
France. These relations are here stated, from Kalb’s point of view, 
not more explicitly, perhaps, than in his letter to his wife as pub- 
lished by Kapp,? but with different details and, in the earlier part 
of the story, with a greater amplitude. The reader will observe 
that, whereas Kapp obviously regards Lafayette as going to America 
under the aegis of Kalb, and Doniol® inclines to regard Kalb as 
proceeding under the aegis of Lafayette, the present document 
supports the view that their resolves to go, and their status in going, 
were mutually independent. It also supports Mr. Tower’s opinion 
that, though the government connived at Kalb’s departure, it did not 
connive at that of Lafayette. 

\ Monsieur 
Monsieur de Saint Paul, Chef des Bureaux 
de la Guerre a la Cour de France. 
A L’ARMEE DES Etats UNIs 
DE L’AMERIQUE 
le 7 novembre 1777 

Si depuis longtems je n’ay pas eu l‘honneur de vous écrire, Monsieur, 
ce n’est pas que j’aye oublié ny que je puisse jamais oublier les marques 

*We are not yet able to give the designation it will bear in the new system 
of arrangement. 

2 Life of John Kalb, pp. 103-108. 

*Kapp, pp. 86, 87; Doniol, Histoire de la Participation, Il. 377. 
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Letter of neral Johann Kalo. 1777 £62 
de bonté et d’amitié donc vous m’‘avez onore de tout tems. et 
vous demande avec instance la continuation pour 1 t pour! famille, 
surtout si elle etoit privée de me revoir pendant quelque te: par mon 
acceptation d’une commission de Major Genéral ns l'armée Cont 
nentale.* N’attribuez mon silence l'incertitu 1 le Congres a 
laissé pendant long tems | 
meme tems sils seroient employés ou non, le refus qu'il a fait enfin 
de tous ceux qui ne parlent pas la langue du Pays et l'incertit si je 
devois (presque seul de ma band) accepter ou refuser le Grade qui 
m’etoit offert par une voix unanim« 1 Congreés craignois d'un cote 
d’etre blamé en france de n’avoir pas suivy le sort de ceux qui v re 
turnent, et de l'autre d'etre taxé d'inconsequen pout oir entrepris 
un voyage long et penible sans remplir l'objet p lequel 
pouvant rester meme avec stinction par les sollicitations 11 men 
été faites. Je suis donc convenu avec le Congrés, et cela par ecrit, qu’en 


servant je me reserverais la faculté de quitter leur service si la party 


de rester icy étoit désapprouvée en france, soit par les minist: soit 
par mes amis, de méme que si par desagrément ou autrement je croirois 
avoir des raisons de m’en retournet Ces conditions m’etant t S 
et l’assurance donnée du commandement d’ ivisior été a 
l'armée pour scavoir si le General Washington, 1 cun des offciers 


generaux Americains aux quels mon arrivée pou t fait tort, 1 ient 


point d’objection a faire l’y rest trois ser ines, et 
lu Chef que mon service [ne] pouvoit etre qu’agreabl larme fis 


mon equipage et je viens de rejoindre au camp de White Mas! 13 
milles de Philadelphia. Le Congrés croyoit que mon refus d’abord pro 
venoit de mécontentment d’avoir donné la préference sur n I. le 
marquis de la fayette auquel ils avoient donné le grad de Major neral 
sans appointment et sans commandment, et m’offroit d’ant ter ma 
commission a la sienne,® mais j’av refusé cet articl t 1 oulu 
l'avoir que de méme datte (elles sont de 31 Juillet)? a fin t en 
mon pouvoir de luy laisser prendr 
Bataille de Brandywine pres Wilmington, Lorsqu’on ne 1 it pas 
encore formellement engagé a rester. L’'amitié dont il puis 
que j’ay fait sa connaissance, et celle que je luy voué fon r ses 
qualités personnelles, m’engagent a cette déféret pour lu Personne 
ne merite mieux que luy la consideration dont il ut 3 ( t un 
Prodige pour son age, il est plein d leur, d’Esprit, dé igement, de 
bon procedés, de sentiments de Générosité et 


Liberté de ce Continent. Sa Blessure tres bien. I nt de 1 indre 
l'armée pour ne pas perdre d’occasions de gloire et lang ] 
appris que sa famille a été persuadée que j’ay eu part 

pris de venir en Amériqu le dois me justifier de cette i: tation, 
supposé qu’elle ait eu lieu, et je serois bien aise le faire par tre 


moyen, si vous avez occasion d’en parler, ou s'il en a jamais été ques- 
tions vis a vis les ministres, ou ck us, Monsieur le vais ous 


* Journals of the Continental Congress. VIII. 746. 

*Id., 1X. 769. For his letter of August 17, 1778, announcing that the ministry, 
the Marshal, and the Count de Broglie had stated their approval, see Kapp. 1 7. 

*Jd., VIII. 747, erased passage. 

*Id., IX. 769. “That the Baron de Kalb’s commission be dated me 
day with that of the Marquis de la Fayette, [agreeable to the request of t] 


Baron]”. The last seven words were added to the journal by John Har k. 
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faire le détail de ce que j'ay scu en fait sur cela. M. le V‘* de Noailles 
et M. le M's de la fayette me sont venus voir au commencement de 
[novem] 1776 (Je n’avois pas l’honneur de les connoitre avant) pour 
me dire que M. le Duc D’Ayen* consentoit a ce quils proposassent tous 
deux a M. Deane leurs services pour l’Amérique, si on leur accordoit 
le Grade d’Officiers Generaux, me firent quelqu’honnetetés sur ce qu’ils 
avoient appris de mon arrangement avec l’agent Américain et de la 
plaisir qu'ils aur[oien]t de servir dans la méme armée que moy, et 
finirent par me prier de les presenter quelque jour a M. Deane, ce que 
je promis de faire 4 leur commodité. Au bout de quelques jours M. le 
Viscomte de Noailles m’écrit qu'il a abandonné le projet de passer en 
Amérique. M. le Marquis de la fayette, au contraire, est revenu plusieurs 
fois, je l'ay presenté a M. Deane et luy ay servi d’interpréte pour sa 
proposition, toujours disant que M. le [Duc] D’Ayen le desiroit et y 
consentoit. Nous nous voyons tous les jours. I] venoit chez moy ouvert- 
ment et sans le moindre mystére, ne devant pas en soupconne j’allois 
de méme chez luy a l’hétel de Noailles, et l'on me faisoit entrer sans 


difficulté, lors méme que Madame de la fayette étoit avec luy. Je 
n’aurois done jamais du imaginer que toutes ses demarches se faisoient 
a l’inseu de sa famille. A la fin du méme mois de [novem]°r¢ il signa 
sa convention avec M. Deane—(il est vray que c'est moy qui a leur 
requisition l’ay fait et écrit). Je partis de Paris le 8 X** pour m’em- 


barquer au havre. Je pris congé de M. de la fayette, il me dis, jusqu’au 
revoir en Amérique. Mon embarquement n’ayant pu avoir lieu, j¢ 
revins a Paris et pendant un tems il n’etoit plus question de ce voyage. 
Au mois de fevrier 1777 M. Deane reprit son Projet de me faire partir, 
et M. le Marquis de la fayette voulant etre de la partie, et craignant 
des delais trop longs pur son impatience, il proposa d’armer un vaisseau 
a ses propres dépens, ce qu'il fit sans que je m’en sois melé le moins du 
monde (car j’eusse tout aussi bien attendu le vaisseau que M. Deane 
vouloit faire armer pour moy). II fournit [word illegible]® qu'il en a 
l‘argent, le fait partir pour Bordeaux, et luy méme part pour 
pour icy rester qui jusq’a la 


chargé 


Londres avec M. le Prince de Poix,! 
reception des nouvelles de son vaisseau dez qu‘il seroit prét a metter a 


la voile. Je luy ecrivais sur cela a l’adresse de M. le M's de Noailles, 
Ambassadeur en Angleterre, d’apres les lettres que j’avois recu de Bor- 
deaux. I] revint le 13 ou 14 Mars a Paris, ou plutot a Chaillot™ (sur 
prétexte d’eviter une scene d’attendrissement et d’afflictions 4 Madame de 
la fayette) et nous partimes ensembles de chez moy (ou il s’est rendu 
le jour méme, sa voiture y ayant été envoyée deux jours avant) le 
16 Mars a midy. Mon etonnement fut extreme, lorsqu’, en arrivant a 
Bordeaux, 


il me confessa que son depart, aussy bien que son projet de 
servir l’Amérique etoit ignoré de toute sa famille, et qu’il alloit envoyer 
un courier a Paris pour apprendre l’effet que ses lettres laissées pour 
les en instruire auroient produit. Son courier revint le 25 au matin 
avec des lettres effrayantes de ses amis, sur la colere du Roy, et surtout 
de celle de M. le Duc D’Ayen. Mon avis etoit qu'il abandonna son 
projet, qu'il returna sur le champ a Paris, et qu'il chargea ses arma- 
teurs du soin de son vaisseau. Mais tout ce que je pu gaigner fut de 


Lafayette’s father-in-law. 
* Lieutenant Dubois Martin. 
afayette’s cousin, and the commander of his regiment. 


I 
Kalb's suburban place of residence. 
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retacher dans une autre Port ou il put 1 ; Erenation 
Ordres du Roy, que les lettres de ses amis lu nnot nt et l’on 
convint du Port de St. Sebastian en Espagne, ou il recu Couries 
M. le Comte de Fumel, con 
persuadé de se rendre aux ordres de Sa M* et au x de sa fat 


Il partit done sous la condition express ju ! ble] pas 


remettre a la voile que je n’eusse recu Ses j 
feroit les derniers efforts pour avoir la permission d partir if . 
pus me refuser a une demande si raisonnabl tant aque 
vaisseau luy appartenoit en propre. [... ] qu'on permettoit tacite 
ment son entreprise et nous partimes ussvtot | © avril Qu 
ses affaires d’argent et de depenses je ne m’en suis me 
conseiller l'}oeconomie et si j'ay endorse a 
change de 28000! qu'il a tirées sur son homm ae Paris ci 
n’etoit que parce que sans cela il n’auroit pu toucher oy n 
age) de l’argent, Le correspondent de M. Raimbaux 7 
luy en fournir a compte de la cargaison 


auparavant la main levée de l’armateur de Bordeaux conformement 
un acte passé entre M. le Marquis et luy Le tout a été recu par 


et il en a disposé comme il l’a jugé a propos. Quoiq'il soit riche, 
desirois pour luy qu'il donnoit dans des occasions moins carriere a 
Generosité et a sa liberalité. Je n’ay pas manq luy en parl 
souvent. Le peu d’emplettes qu'il m’avoit prié de luy faire, nos ft 
de voyage en commun de Paris a Bordeaux et « x de ( 
Philadelphie, avec ce que je luy ay remis quelque fois ou payé p 


luy a été compté et compensé par un compte definitif f 

nous le 1 7°F¢ dernier par lequel il me redevoit 388! 18* en espe lont 
il m’a fourny un Billet 4 mon ordre sur son homme daft 

piestres ou Dollars en Papiers monnoye qu'il 1 Lye. ( 

font ma lettre plus longue que je n’aurois voulu et 


ne vous ennuye, mais je desirois vous faire voit 


affaire. Je ne vous parleray pas du mécontentement que M. le \ 
Mauroy, M. de Lesser du Regt d’Aunis, M. le Ch*" de fayolle du R 
de Brie et d’autres qui s’en retournent, feront peutétre paroitre d 
que j’ay accepté du service, pendant qu'on n‘a | ulu leur en offt 
et dont ils paroissoient méme ne pas se soucier. Ils ne pourront 1 


dire néanmoins que je ne me sois pas employé vivement a leur fair 
accorder le remboursement de leur frais et les moyens pour leur 1 
Comme je ne doute pas que quelques uns n’imaginent que j’aye néglige 
leurs intérrets pour ne songer qu’a moy et qu ils feront peutets 
espece de plainte de moy a M. le Ct de Broglie, | prié M. de Valfort 
du Regt d’Aunis de dire sur cela tout ce qu it, et il scait mieux 
que Personne ce que s’est passé et ce que j’ay fait. C'est un homn 
d’honneur et de bon sens qui voudra bien me rendre just 

Je n’en diray pas d’avantage si non que je n’ay au 

faire. 

Je vais finir ma lettre par vous dire quelques nouvelles 
notre guerre, et des bons et mauvais succes. Vous avez ns doutt 
deja appris en leurs tems les nouvelles de I’ 
roga pas les Américains a l’approche des Anglois; de la Bataille 
Brandewine prés la Riviére Delawar; de la prise de Philadelphie pat 


2 Of the firm of Reculez, Basmarins, and R baux, shipping-merchants of 
Bordeaux. 
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le General Howe ou plut6ét qu’on luy a donné, et de l’attaque fait a Ger- 
mantown, ou sans un malheureuse méprise et le Brouillard les Anglois 
eussent été completement battus. Je ne repeteray pas ces faits, les 
Anglois n’auront pas manqué de les faire sonner et surement au dela 
la verité. Pour les Balancer nous avons eu l’avantage en deux actions 
sur le General Burgoyne, et enfin il a été obligé de capituler le 14 8°r¢ 
et se rendre Prisonnier de guerre avec toute son armée, forte encore 
(aprés toutes ses pertes) de 5700 hommes, obligé de laisser toute son 
artillerie de 40 pieces du Bronze, tout son camp, toutes ses armes et 
ammunition, d’etre renvoyé en Angleterre et ne plus servir contre 
Amérique qu’ils ne soyent echangés. Prés Philadelphie nos Galéres 
ont fait sauter le 23 l’auguste vaisseau de Guerre de 32 pieces qui ont 
voulu s’approcher des fortes Miflin et red-bank sur Delawar, pour 


soutenir l’attaque que les troupes de Howe detachés pur cet effet dans 
la jersey devoifent] faire. Cette attaque a été repoussé avec beaucoup 
de perte pour les ennemis. Le Colonel Donop Hessois avec plusieurs 
officers 80 soldats et trois pieces de canon ont tombés entre nos mains. 
Le Colonel étoit blessé et est mort depuis. 

Hier nos eumes la confirmation que les troupes de la Nouvelle Angle- 
terre viennent d’enlever aux ennemis dans l’isle de Rhode Island 800 
soldats 24 piéces d’artillerie et une quantité immense de sel. 

Depuis la capitulation du Burgoyne le General Clinton qui remontoit 
Hudsons river pour aller au secours est rentré a la Nouvelle York avec 
son corps. Ce corps et celuy du General Howe qui ne forment peut- 
étre pas actuellement 12000 h. composent toutes les forces de la grand 
Bretagne dans le continent Septentrional. Ce que leur reste en Canada 
doit étre peu de chose. Le Garnison de Ticonderoga ne doit plus se 
compter avec leur forces, parce qu'il faudra de necessité qu'elle se 
rendre tot ou tard. 

Le Général Howe se borne actuellement a se tenir renfermé a 
Philadelphie et sy fortifier. s'il ne peut pas prendre les fortes Miflin 
et red-bank pour pouvoir faire arriver des vaisseaux au quay de la ville, 
je ne prevois pas qu'il puisse tenir longtems cette Position. il est méme 
possible de luy couper tout retraite, s'il attend que nous ayions recut le 
renfort qu’on attend du Nord. 

Tous ces avantages coup sur coup vont porter la consternation en 
Angleterre, reveiller et augmenter le party de l’opposition et peutétre 
occasioner une Revolution, au moins un changement dans le Gouverne- 
ment et Ministére. Ce moment seroit, je pense, trés favorable a 
declarer la guerre a cette nation. Suppose que la france y fut disposée, 


le decouragement ou tous leurs mauvais succés icy vont les jetter, leurs 

nombreuses armées en Amerique presqu’entiérement detruittes, sans 
possibilité de les remplacer, s‘ils ont une guerre en Europe, leurs con- 
ventions avec les Princes d’Allemagne finis ou a renouveller a force 
d'argent, leurs dettes portés au comble et le commerce tombé, tous cela 
offre l’occasion la plus favorable, et qui ne se retournera peutétre plus, 
a leur faire la guerre. Si la france reconnoissoit l’independence de 
l’Amérique et qu'elle soutint cela par l'envoy de douze vaisseaux de 
ligne dans ces Parages, cette flotte jointe par les fregates d’icy et les 
armateurs Americains, auroit bientot nettoyés ces mers, ou forceroit 
l’Angleterre a souscrire a l’independence, et la france luy seroit la loy. 
Quelle gloire, et quel bien n’en resulteroit il pas pour la marine et la 
commerce du Royaume, un traité de commerce et d’alliance avec cette 
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nouvelle republique seroit le prix du s irs q le Roy leur auroit 
accordé. Ce sont des choses a voir avec leurs agents a Paris | ‘ignore 
s‘ils sont authorisés a faire des propositions ou s‘ils en ont faites. Je 
ne serois pas faché que vous voulussiez faire lire ma lettre a M. le C*®. 
de Broglie; il en scait beaucoup sur ces matiéres la, il verroit ce que 
je ne puis pas voir, en parleroit a qui il conviendroit Si ensuitte on 
vouloit me donner des instructions circonstanciés avec les pouvoirs d’en 
conferer avec le Congres, je m’en chargerois volontiers mais les lettres 
sont si longtems a aller et venir et si peu sures d’arriver que les 


affaires ne pourroient que beaucoup soufi 
vous dis, m’est dicté par le zele qui j’ay pour le ser le mon maitre,'§ 
et pour la juste cause de ce Pays cy Vous en ferez usage que vous 


jugerez a propos 
J’ay Vhonneur d’etre avec le plus sincere et le plus parfait 
ment, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 


P. S. Si le Roy avoit dessein de faire la guerre, ou pourroit au 
moment ou avant de la declarer faire enlever 5 3% 
question, Lorsq’ils seront renvoyés en Angletert leur depart dicy 
ne peut pas étre trés prochain. Je vous le manderay aussytot 


1 


pourray en etre informé, aussy d 
2. Letter of the Marquis of Rockingha especting Def. 
against John Paul . 
THIS letter, for which we are indebted to Profes r Char] 
Andrews, was addressed to Lord Weymouth as secretary 


A letter of Lord Rockingham to the marchioness, September 23 
1779, printed in Albemarle’s Rockingham, II. 381-383, covers in part 
the same ground, but the present letter is fuller, and dwell 


the personal and more on the public aspects of the afta 


exhibits well the alarm caused by Jones’s exploit Rockingham had 


een vice-admiral of Yorkshire from 1755 to his dismissal in 1762, 
been vice-admiral of Yorkshire f 75: , 
and again, under his present appointment, since December, 1776; 

had been high steward of Hull since 1766. The original letter is 


in the Public Record Office, in State Papers Domestic, ilitary 
(Militia), vol. 33. 


My Lord 
I received an Account from Hull on Wed Night: stating the 


j \larm they were in from the Appearance of Paul Jones and his Squadron 
off the Mouth of the Humber and also representing the defenceless 
State in which the Gentlemen and Merchts of Hull nsidered the Town 
, * The Count de Broglie, to whom Kalb was , | des | His 


project for being made “ stadtholder” of the nited States, and Kalb’s position 
and course in relation to this intrigue re suf ntly set forth by Kapp, and by 
Dr. Stillé in the Pennsylvania Magazi f Hist vol. IX >1 je repars pour 
l'Europe c’est en grande partie parcequ’il y a impossibilité de faire reussir le grand 
projet dont je me suis occuppé avec tant de plaisir”; Kalb to Brogl October 
11, 1777, cipher letter in Stevens, Facs les, no. 755 


Le Bo’ pE K 
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and Shipping The Honour which his Majesty conferr’d upon me in 
appointing me Vice Admiral of the Maritime Ports of the County of 

York, has indeed no Power nor any duty, and my Object in taking it 
in the late Kings Time, was to prevent its falling into Hands who might 
trouble and incommode many Gentlemen on the Coast—by reviving old 
Obsolete Claims of Rights in regard to Wrecks on the Coast etc. etc. 
The Town and Corporation of Hull several Years ago had done me 
the Honour to appoint me—to a Nominal Office—of High Steward of 
Hull. Tho’ no real Power was placed in me, yet the very Imagination 
that such High Offices did contain Power, appeared to me, to give a 
Sort of Weight to me, which might possibly to be of Some Service. 
| therefore set out for Hull as early as I could on Thursday Morning 
id arrived there that Night. 

Two Gentlemen from Hull had been dispatched from thence on 
Wednesday Night, by whom Your Lordship and his Majesty’s Ministers 
will have been fully informed of the State in which the Gentlemen, 
Merchts, Trinity House, and inhabitants considered their Town and 


Shipping 


al 


The Mayor called a general Meeting on Friday Morning in conse- 
quence of my coming. They informed me of the Steps they had taken 
and desired me to Suggest what I might think adviseable. I shall not 
conceal frora Your Lordship, that I expressed very strongly my 
thoughts, that the Safety and Security of the Town and Port of Hull 
had been long neglected. I shall not hesitate to say, that from an 
Attack by Frigates or Ships of War, it was entirely without defence: 
the Artillery tn the Fort—its only defence—were unserviceable both 
from the Carriages being entirely rotten, and also from most of the 
Guns which carried any Weight of Metal being honeycombed and 
dangerous to Us« New Carriages had been order’d for some of the 
Cannon, but they were at Woolwich to be ironed, and indeed if they 
had been at Hull, verv few of the 18 Pounders and 9 Pounders could 
have been mounted on them, as Those Cannon were so universally 
reckoned unserviceable and dangerous, even tho’ some of them had 


on a late Report been deemed still capable of Use. 


\ Ship of 60 Guns can lay, even at low Water, within less than 
400 Yards of the Town. In Paul Jones’s Squadron the largest Vessel 
was a 40 Gun Ship, so that whatever Force he had could have come up 

It appeared to me, that not only from the Information of a Man 
who had been put by Paul Jones into a prize and who had assisted very 
principally in securing the men and bringing her in with the Assistance 
of a Hull Pilot, but also from the Size and Number of Ships in Paul 
Tones’s Squadron, that there could not be any Number of Soldiers or 
Marines on Board the Squadron, or that with what Seamen he could 
have spared from the Ships, that any considerable Force could be 
landed by Paul Jones, which the Yorkshire Regt of Militia under Col: 
Harvey would not be as able, as they were willing and desirous to 
repell. Part of the Northumberland Militia were also at Beverley and 
the Neighbourhood, so that on any attack on Shore from Paul Jones’s 
present Force, I did not conceive much danger to the Town and Port 
and Shipping of Hull could ensue. I conceived very differently in 
regard to an attempt being made by the Squadron coming up Humber. 
I therefore pressed as much as I possibly could that every Effort should 
be made to prepare Batteries and get what Artillery could be had. _ I 
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must observe to Your Lordship that at the Meeting on Friday Morning, 
Intelligence came, that the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough 
had been seen shortening sail, covering the Baltic Fleet a waiting 


for Paul Jones, who was then very near to then \ later Intell 
also informed us, that the Serapis and the Countess were seen to tack 
and to stand to meet Paul Jones 
gagement was begun, but it growing dark—the Event of a very Warm 


Action was not known Great Hopes were entertained—Great Con 
fidence in the Ability and Valour of Capt Pearson of the Seray nd 


of Capt Percy of the Countess of Scarborough—the Serapis w 44 
Gun Frigate, the Countess of Scarborough one of the Armed Vessels 


hired, carrying 20 Guns, but in fact not capable of making | f more 
than Five Guns on a Side. 

The Unfortunate Event of their being Captured after a most Sever 
Engagement, came to our Knowledge at Hull on the Frida enin 
when the Mayor immediately called a Meeting, and at which the Prop« 


sition of preparing Batteries was unanimously adopted 

I was informed that a Vessel was detained in the Port of Hull on 
the Appearance of Paul Jones’s Squadron, on which there was, 20 
Eighteen Pounders, Some 12 Pounders and a few 9 Pounders. wi 
were cast at the Foundary near Rotheram and were going ording 
to Orders from the Ordnance to Woolwicl I nt Suggest l 
to press that the 20 Eighteen Pounders particularly sh« | 1 
to be landed, and that Carriages should immediately be prepared for 
them. It was assented to by the Meeting, but if the Stopping of the 


was wrong, I must beg that it may be consider’d as entirely mv Act It 
was Said at first, that it would require Seven or Ten days to make 
Serviceable Carriages for them, but in less than half an Hour. Two 
of the Capital Block Makers in Hull came to us at the Meeting, and 
contracted to deliver the 20 Carriages, by Nine oClock on the next dav’s 
(Saturday) Evening. I had the Satisfaction to see Several of thes 
Carriages ready for Use by 12 oClock on the Saturday Morning, and 
the whole I believe was or would have been completed within the Time 
The Guns were taken out of the Ships Hold on the Satur Morning 
and some of them mounted and carried to the Artillery Ground where 
there formerly had been a Battery, and which i: few Hours would 
have been ready for Use a Battery on one of the Curtains in the 
Garrison was also making ready for these New Guns 

The Account which was received at Hull on Saturday Evening, that 
Paul Jones’s Squadron was seen standing off the Coast and supposed 
with the Intention to go to Gottenburgh, as a very fresh Wind served 


g 
um, Occasioned some Slackness in accelerating the Works, but I hav 
nevertheless Hopes that they were completed Yesterday Evening, an 
I must Hope and earnestly recommend, that not only the ab Prep 
tions should continue, but that also Batteries at Marfleet and at Pauls? 
should immediately be ordered. The Batteries formed by the new 
Guns would have been served by the Sea Captains and Seamen of the 
Port of Hull, with the Assistance of Capt. O’h 

and who in every respect was ready to be of all possible Assistance 
Col Morris and Capt Terrot of the Garrison were also equally ready, 
and the Gentlemen and Merch*'* and Inhabitants of Hull were quit 
Alert, and pleased with the though 


‘Both places are on the north side of the Humber, a few miles below Hull 
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of Defence than had at first appeared. One Gentlemen, Mr Stand- 
ridge, had offered on Friday Morning to erect and command and Serve 
with the Seamen belonging to his Vessels, a Battery which he would 
erect at his own Expence, and on which some of the Hull Ships Guns 
should be mounted. I understand there are in Hull many Ship Guns, 
but being in general only 3 Pounders, they would not have been of much 
avail. Mr. Standridges Proposition was negatived on the Friday Morn- 
ing, but probably would have been afterwards adopted. 

Some Gentlemen at the Meeting thought, that the assent of Govt: 
was necessary. I did not press the Matter at that Time, but desired 
Leave to offer to make a Present to the Town, of Some 18 Pounders, 
providing it met with his Majesty’s Approbation, and which Guns I 
proposed should always be looked on as belonging to the Town and 
Corporation, to be manned and Served by their own People, and formed 
into a Battery either at Marfleet or at Pauls. 

I must therefore desire Your Lordship to lay this my humble Re- 
quest before his Majesty, and it will make me happy to hear that his 
Majesty would graciously permit it, as I think that it would give 
Pleasure to the Town to have a Battery in any degree respectable, and 
which I doubt not would be well served, whenever the Occasion of an 
Enemy Fleet made an Attempt to come up Humber. 

I have wrote a Letter to L*¢ Amherst,? and shall again shortly trouble 
his Lordship in regard to a Battery at Marfleet and at Pauls. Marfleet 
is within Two Miles of the Garrison, and would therefore be easily 
protected from any Attempt by Land, from the Assistance which the 


Regt in Hull could give it. At Pauls it would require something of a 
Fort and Battery as it is Ten Miles from Hull, but my Lord, tho’ I 
see the absolute Necessity of securing the Port of Hull, agt the Attack 


of Frigates etc. by Sea, Yet I should not call upon Government for a 
large Expence in the Situation of the Finances of this Country. A 
‘ew thousands expended, would afford much Security to that Important 
Port. 

Ever since the Year 1759, when I was there, I have always con- 
ceived that Batteries at Pau/s and at Marfleet were necessary. At 
present it is become still much more Necessary, as this Country has 
so many Enemies by Sea, and has not a Naval adaquate to the Security 
and Protection of Every Part of the Coast, at all Times. 

The Report of Paul Jones’s Squadron which was received on Satur- 
day Evening, was fully confirmed on Sunday. I had the Pleasure 
also to hear that in the Night a Frigate of 36 Guns, one of 28 the 
Cerberus, and an Armed Ship of 40 Guns and three Sloops of 16 Guns 
Each had passed Spurn head standing to the Northward. It is possible 
they may overtake Jones’s Squadron, as both his own Ship and the 
Serapis were so mauled as that they can scarce make much Way. 
There is also another Circumstance which may retard him, as he 
probably in his Course to Gottenburgh may fall in with our Second 
Baltick Fleet which was to sail in Six days, after that Fleet which is 
just arrived. It is happy that our Frigates may be so soon after him, 
as it may tend to save the 2d Baltick Fleet which is of Even larger 
Value than the one which is Arrived. I must nevertheless add, that by 
the Account of Five men who escaped in a Boat from Paul Jones’s 
Ship, when they were shifting the Prisoners after the Action, the 


? Commander-in-chief of the army. 
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Squadron under Paul Jones is not 


etc. which are in pursuit of him. If Paul Jon 
get to Harbour and refit his Ships, He will be of con 
and I should imagine the Eclat of his having taken 


lar in 


occasion the French to place more and more 


he may be entrusted by them wit 
than that with which he has lately 


In that View I should hope 
ern Coast should be protected by 
Precautions should be omitted at 

May I beg that Your Lordship 


in the most respectful and dutiful 


sumed too much in Stopping the 


will be graciously pleased not t 


action in this Business, I have taken upon me mo 
must hope and trust that his Majesty will pu 


Construction. 
I have the Honour to be 
My Lord 
With 


WENTWORTH 
Tuesday M: 
Sept. 28th 1779 


y 

Paul Jones’s Squadron be- 
ing gone and no further Busi- 
ness appearing for me at Hull, 
I set out late on Sunday Even- 
ing and got here on Monday. 


Manner, to 


h a much more 


sla 


Cannon, I humbly hope his Maj« 


Iss ipprove 


If 


[Endorsed] Wentworth 28 Sep 
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of Rockinghai 


one inclosure. 


[On a half sheet of paper accompanying the 


By the Account from the Men who left Paul 


Action and who landed at Bridlington 


N B this Account came from Mr. Foster Saturd 


Bon Homme Richard. .Paul Jones 


Lundy 
(Cou 
Vengeance Brig........... 


Endorsed In Lord Rockingham’s 


Landais. 
* Cottineau. 
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3. Letter of John Quincy Adams, from Ghent, 1814. 

THE original of the following letter, for a copy of which we are 
indebted to Mr. H. E. Lawrence, jr., of Yale University, is pos- 
sessed by Mr. John V. Bacot of Morristown, New Jersey, a descen- 
dant of the person to whom it is addressed. Its interest lies chiefly 
in its spirited statement of the author's position at one of the 


darkest periods of the peace negotiations at Ghent.’ Another ele- 


ment of interest lies in the evidence of friendly remembrance of 
those Americans who had been the writer’s schoolmates at Passy 
in 1778, during his father’s first mission to Europe—Cochran, a 
South Carolina boy, Jesse Deane, son of Silas Deane, and Benja- 
min Franklin Bache, Franklin’s grandson.2. Though the course 
of the latter as editor of the Aurora produced a complete alien- 
ation, the Jemoirs show Deane as held in kindly regard in 1827: 
“TI told him [Professor Richard Henry Lee the biographer] of my 
meeting Jesse Deane in 1824, and that I should be sorry at the 
publication of anything that would wound his feelings in regard to 
his father.’ 

Ch*. B. Cochran Esq? Charleston 

GHENT 18. July 1814. 
Dear Sir. 

Just at the moment when I was embarking at Boston for Russia in 
1809, I had the pleasure of receiving a Letter from you, by one of your 
friends, and strongly regretted that my immediate departure deprived 
me of the opportunity of acknowledging your favour, and of marking 
by any attentions or services which it might have been in my power 
to render to the Gentleman who was the bearer of your Recommenda- 
tion, my value for your friendship, and my remembrance of our 
intimacy, formed at an age when every sentiment is equally vivid ar 
sincere, and when the heart is naturally led to seek those attachments 
which are to last through life. 

On my arrival at Gothenburg a few weeks since, from Russia, 
Lieutenant Bacot delivered to me your obliging favour of 11. March 
last. I had the pleasure of coming in the Ship in Company with that 
young Gentleman from that City to the Texel, and his return to the 
United States now furnishes me the occasion of thanking you for your 
Letters, and of recalling myself again to your Recollection. 

During my residence at St. Petersburg, I have had the good fortune 
to meet two of our old fellow-pensioners at Le Coeur’s school. One 
of them was Mr. David, one of two brothers, the children of French 
Parents, who at that time resided in London, and who had sent those 
two sons over to Passy to be educated in their native Country. A 
few years after that period, and as soon as Mr David had attained the 
age of Manhood he went over to America, and for nearly thirty years 


age 


See Adams's Memoirs, Il. 659, under date of July 18, 1814, and Crawford's 
letter to Clay, dated July 19, in Clay’s Works, IV. 42. 
*See Works of John Adams, III. 96, 97. 


> Memoirs, VI. 419; VII. 245. 


Letter of J. OQ. Adams, from 


has generally resided at Philadelphia He w ‘ 
vessel and Cargo, principally belonging t 
unfortunately lost on their return to Amer | 
he was at St. Petersburg and he bor 9 ( 
universally the Reputation of an honoura I ( 
The other was an Engineer Officer in tl ix S 
name was Rudolph: I had the opportunity of 
in the year 1810, and I have not heard of him s | 
it happened, but I did not recollect either his 
memory had been more faithful; for althoug ( 
person, he remembered my nam nd those 
Schoolmates Bache and Deane t 
nquired with so much interest, that | nk his 
must have been longer and more familiar ‘ 
been without some self-reproof that I have fi p 
should have forgotten any one of our school-fellows Pass 
he object upon which I was in the first inst rect 
to Gothenburg, and for which, by a sul nt propos 
British Government, and assented to by my ( eag | 
in this City, is as you justly obsery fa Nature to eng 
every true American, and the patriotic f ev 
trusted with a charge, so highly important to the C t 
upon Honorable Terms, would be a blessing of such 
to our Country, that I trust that neithe1 self nor 
Colleagues would deem his life or mine a sacrifi 9 t 
it We have unfortunately too much reason for t ce 
it is utterly unattainable; and I am | ippy to find i1 ur Lett 
my knowledge of your character would indeed mn ( 
to doubt, that in your mind, Peace, upon any ot! t 
terms is not an object upon which my Colleagues or I we 
persons to be employed, or upon which the Gover of t 
States was prepared to employ any person Dear] I va 
and much as I know it is needed and desired by « Countt 
myself to you that you shall never see my n Treat 
to any one stipulation that shall give you c blusl 
Country or for your friend. Yet at the same time | 
this Disposition, Peace at th present moment ir f 
time to come, is absolutely hopeless Whatey the S t 
British Government may have been at the time even w 
the negotiation at Gothenburg, the change of Circumst 
time, has undoubtedly made the continuance of the Wat t 
a purpose of policy with them, as much as it is a pur 
with their Nation I have not myself recently bec 9 
two of my Colleagues have, and their opinions « 
mass of Evidence manifested by the public Prints of 


Ghent, 1814 


the Debates in their Parliament, and by the Acts of their Gi 


*[June 9, 1810.] “ This evening I met. . iM 
man, who told me that he had been with me at Mr. 
in 1778, and enquired of our other American scl 


Franklin Bache, and Deane I have no doubt that tl 


een more retentive than mine; for I have no recolle 


iny one name among Mr. Le Coeur’s French scholars 
all the Americans.” Memoirs, II. 1 
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as far as they are known to us, that they are resolved to make no Peace 
with us at present, and none at any time but such an one, as may gratify 
their jealousy in the reduction of our Power; their Revenge in our 
Humiliation, and their Pride in our Disgrace. They have kept us 
waiting nearly four Months since the arrival of Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Russell in Europe, and their Commissioners are not yet here to meet 
us; in the mean time they have sent to America formidable reinforce 
ments both of their Navy and Army, to subdue the Spirit of our 
Country by the terror of their Arms, and I can imagine no other 
motive for their studied and long protracted delays to the Commence- 
ment of the Negotiation, than the intention of waiting for the effect 
of their forces upon our fears. Whatever they may do, I trust in 
God that they will find in our Country a Spirit adequate to every 
exigency; and that the same blood which warmed the hearts of our 
fathers to resist and triumph over their tyranny, will be found still 
flowing in our own veins and in those of our children. 

I am with great Respect, Dear Sir, your friend and very humble Servt 

Joun Quincy ADAMs. 


Letter of William Henry Trescot on Reconstruction in Sout/ 
Carolina, 1867. 

Witit1AM Henry Trescor of South Carolina (for whose posi- 
tion in 1860-1861 see an earlier volume of the Review, XIII. 528 
556) was by nature a moderate man, dispassionate, and capable of 
taking an external view of the events which went on around him. 
Thus in 1867 he was well adapted to playing the part of a mediator. 
It is possible that Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, when 
in the spring of that year he visited South Carolina in the course of 
a tour of the Southern states, had some conference with Trescot. 
At all events, it is plain from the following letter that he invited 
suggestions from Trescot, by a letter of September 1, to which the 
following is a reply. It is known from other portions of Wilson’s 
correspondence that he invited suggestions from other judicious 
Southern men also, but it is not known that their responses are 
preserved. 

Though Wilson in the end supported all the Congressional 
measures of Reconstruction, he was never an extremist, and pro- 
fessed a strong desire to restore peaceable feelings between the sec- 
tions. Ina reply to Senator Nye, in March, he had said: 


These states must continue, for ages to come, to be a part of our 
common country; and these people, their children, and their children’s 
children, must continue to be our countrymen. I do not consider it 
either generous, manly, or Christian, to nourish or cherish or express 
feelings of wrath or hatred toward them. At this time, when these 
misguided and mistaken countrymen of ours have been conquered, 
when we have absolutely established our ideas, which must pervade 
and be incorporated into their system of public policy, it seems to me 
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to be a duty sanctioned by humanity and religion to heal the wounds 
of war. 


Trescot’s letter, by reason of the qualities noted above and of his 
well-known clearness of insight and expression, is of interest an 
value. It has recently been acquired by the Library of Congress, 
Division of Manuscripts. To the chief of that division, Mr. Gai 
lard Hunt, our thanks are due for permission to print. 


Dear Sir 

Your letter of Sep. 1st reached me last night. I thank you for the 
courtesy which suggested it and the feeling of kindness to the State 
which it expresses. It encourages me to ask your serious attention to 
the critical condition of things with us. 


I believe I represent the opinions of a majority of the white peopl 
of this State but it is a majority which the policy of the Republican 
Party as we understand or misunderstand it—you can best say which— 
has rendered entirely powerless for good 

The Supplemental Act! has greatly enlarged the catalogue of the 
disfranchised. By a general phrase, the full force of which I can 
hardly think that Congress intended, all those who are or have been 
engaged in executing a general law of the State, are disfranchised. 
As one illustration, this includes Commissioners of Roads, of the Poor 
of Free Schools. Now in the Country Districts, there is not a neighbour 
hood in which the most respectable citizens, the very men holding the 


opinions which I have expressed and who would 
nucleus of a wholesome public opinion, are not disfranchised. And 
when you consider that not only those who held such positions during 


the war but all those who have ever held them are disfranchised an 
the other fact that it has been the invariable custom to change thes¢ 
officers at the end of their terms, so that their onerous but ipaid 


service should not press too heavily upon one set of persons, you will 
readily understand how large a number are now included in the dis- 
franchisement and how such wholesale destruction of the white vote, 
disheartens and deters the few who can, from registering. 


While this process has been going on with the white vote—while 
I going 
the hard struggle for daily bread and the disfranchisement of those 


accustomed to direct public opinion, have prevented all concert among 


the whites, the blacks, who when they will work, are receivi 
wages and who when they will not work are being supporte: 
Government, have been secretly and thoroughly organized by the Union 
League on the distinct basis of colour. No denial of this can avail 
against the evidence of our daily life and the fact that al 
this and other Districts, the negroes have been invited to meet the 
whites in their public gatherings and to select their own speakers, they 
respond very coldly to such invitations. They prefer the secret associa 
tion of the League and although we cannot of course speak positively 
as to the teaching of such associations, it is impossible not to conclude 


the 


* Act of July 19, 1867, section vi. 
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from conversation with such negroes as are disposed to be communi- 
cative, that they are firmly convinced that adhesion to the League will 
in some way, they do not exactly know how, secure them the possession 
of the land of the State. To argue against such an impression is idle, 
especially when the argument is made by the present land owner. 
From many letters before me—all from men who have earnestly 
endeavoured to do their duty in a spirit of the completest justice to the 
freedman—I will send you two extracts from different but equally 
important Districts—Districts too in which there it not an overwhelming 


preponderance of coloured voters. 


The Freedmans Bureau, the school masters and all the Radical 
he field to themselves and they have done thet 


emissaries have had t 


‘In this District there are six Union lodges, with nearly every 
voter in the District already members with a few whites, and 
they ha recently inserted an addition to the oath taken—that they 
will not vote for a white man for any office and this amendment was 
uggested to the negroes by a white man.” 

The registration which is nearly completed shews a much smaller 


1 


white vote and a much larger black vote than was anticipated. Even 
in Districts where the white population is numerically tl 


ie largest, the 
extension of the Disfranchisement has seriously altered the proportions 
of the votes and judging from the returns so far it seems not improbable 
that the white vote will scarcely be more than a third of the whol 


1 
} 


In this condition of things there are three parties, or as only one of 


them is organized, | ought perhaps to say, three opinions in this State 
1. Those with whom Governor Perry? oppose the call of the Conven 
tion provided for in the Reconstruction Act. I think this opposition 
injudicious and calculated to aggravate rather than cure the evils which 
it anticipates. But as a just man I am sure you will recognize that 
even this opposition proceeds not from an unwillingness to comply with 
the conditions of the Act as the expressed will of Congress but from 
the grave apprehension of the dangers which the condition of things 
I have described, seems to threaten. 

2. Those who are represented as an organized party in the Coloured 
Convention lately held at Columbia.* This party is composed almost 
entirely of the coloured citizens of the State, the white persons belong- 
ing to its 


leaders wit 


rganization being an almost imperceptible infusion. Its 
1 the exception of perhaps half a dozen intelligent and 
respectable native freedmen, are either coloured men from other States 


( 
1 


or the white holders of subordinate government offices here. I mean 
no disrespect to any of them when I state the fact that they are not 
either in property ability or character, representatives of the peopl« 
of South Carolina. The policy of this party is declared in the plat- 
form which it has published and I do not think I misrepresent its inten- 
tions when I say that it is attempting to make its support of the Recon- 
struction Acts, the means of forcing upon the State negro supremacy 
and an agrarian domestic legislation. 


? Benjamin Franklin Perry, provisional governor of South Carolina in 186s. 
* The convention of the Union Republican party, which met at Charleston 
May 9, and adjourned to meet at Columbia July 24. Three-fourths of its members 


were negroes 


| 
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3. But there is a third party (I use the we 
the State which is not organized. That party believes that the issu 


made in the late war, have been irrevocably decided against us—tha 
the abolition of slavery is a great political and social revolution, the 
consequences of which may be directed with wisdom but cannot 1 
. prevented by resistance—that the Reconstruction Act is the sett] 
ment of the late disturbances, not that which we a settle 
ment upon which the South can renew its regular political life—that 


most of its conditions which are harsh and felt to be unju proces 
is much from ignorance and misconception of tl ublie 
opinion of the South as from a deliberate intention to opp tha 
Universal suffrage is a mistake but that if the North refuses to accept 
that impartial suffrage which reconciles tl interest of 1 Country 


with the rights of the individual, the only way to 
70 teach the freedman how to di rge his dt 
fidence that he will not desire to use his power against us 

The conditions of the political life of the South are complet 
changed. The relations of the States to the Federal Gov 
never be again what we thought tl I nder our ol t ) 
tion of the Constitution and the question of race or colour is forever 
excluded in the determination of political privileges. Whatever w d 
think as speculators on abstract political questions, these are the cond 


tions of the new life the State must lead. What sort of future it w 
make we do not know. What the Republican party will 

opement of this new life either at home or abroad we cannot antici 
pate. In fairness, we think, that party cannot insist upon out 
part in national politics while we ar: nied national representat 
[It cannot call upon us to support a poli which it has 


uj i 
But we do recognize its right to call upon us to cl t strif 
fixed conditions, to accept the facts which it has \ 
of success and so to prepare and fit the State for the full 
exercise of the powers to which we will be restor 

Holding these opinions, we who hold them, have urged upon sucl 
of our fellow citizens as could register, to secure their right to \v 
to vote for the Convention, to elect as far as the ] 
resentatives who were qualified, and in the Convention to endeavour 
earnestly in a fair and just spirit to frame such a Constitution would 
protect the rights of all without sacrifi ng the nterest 
of the State. 

But we are met by two difficulties he n 
with us and is composed of men whose characters ar I 
whose ability and influence are beyond question say to us—Your eff 
is hopeless. We desire peace as much as you do. We ar \ g 
as you can be to restore our relations to the Union and our duty t 
the whole country as obedient and faithful citizens, but look at the fa 
around you and say whether we will be allowed to do this without 
senting and aiding to establish, not the equality of the negro bef 
law but his absolute supremacy. 

On the other hand we find the black vote of the State u 
organized, bound together by pass-words and secret oaths and dire 
by men whose only hope of power and profit is the perpetuation of this 
hostility between the races and who to perpetuate it, advocate legis 
lation against all the established interests of society. oO some, to a 
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large extent, universal suffrage has produced this state of things, but 
not entirely and more as a means than an end. For | will venture to 
say and in proof [of] the assertion I appeal to the letter of Gen 
Sickles* to Senator Trumbull, to the recent report of Gen Scott, the 
Commissioner of the Freedmans Bureau for this State® and to the 
experience of all, black and white, engaged in agriculture—that if the 
races were left to themselves under the controul which the present 
Militf{ar]y Government exerts or the impartial administration of the 
laws which a restored State Government would enforce, there would 
be no insuperable difficulty in the way of a complete understanding. 
The relations of black and white have been most kindly. Negro labour 
has been wanted, it has been well paid and as a general rule where 
judiciously directed, it has worked well and the causes of complaint 
on either side have diminished and are diminishing. 

But it is equally undeniable that the natural influence of capital 
on labour, of employer on employed, that influence which in the develope- 
ment of civilization has always existed and must always exist in every 
society where public and private prosperity go hand in hand, has been 
utterly destroyed, that negroes who will trust their white employers 
in all their personal affairs, whose every day conduct manifests nothing 
but kindness, are entirely beyond advice or influence upon all political 
issues. And this is owing to the secret teaching of the Union League 
and to the claim made by its leaders that it is the Representative of the 
Republican party. It teaches the freedman to be quiet now because 
the Conveniton will make him all powerful hereafter. It tells him that 
the Republican party means him to controul the white man and for 
that reason has given him a vote and taken it away from his white 
employer—that it means him to use his power of legislation to con 
fiscate by taxation and thus secure lands which the party cannot give- 
that it pays the school master who teaches and the orator who excites 
him—that it has given him his freedom and the power to use it and 
that he will be untrue to himself and faithless to his benefactor, if he 
does not use it in his interest. Above all it impresses upon him the 
conviction that we, the white men of the South, are his natural enemies, 
that you so consider us and that you have deprived us of the commonest 
right of citizenship and made us aliens in our own homes for his 
protection. 

Now it needs no prophet to predict the consequences of such a policy 
when put into active operation. 

But these consequences are entirely unnecessary for the objects 
which the Republican party professes in its policy of Reconstruction. 
When the Reconstruction Acts shall have been executed and the South- 
ern States restored, the Republican party will have ach[iJeved all that 
is positive in its creed. In the future there will be differences and 
divisions but they will be rather upon the application of principles than 
upon their truth. No party can live upon dead issues. No party which 
has a national policy can in the future desire to divide the black and 
white vote of the South by a line of colour. No such party can wish 
to assume before the country the responsibility for the confusion and 


* General Daniel E. Sickles, military commander, March 21-August 31, 1867, 
of the district made up of North and South Carolina. 
* Robert K. Scott, afterward “carpet bag” governor of the state, 1868-1872. 
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disorder (to use mild terms) which must inevitably follow such a 

distinction, for negro supremacy is one of those inventions which will 
surely return to plague the inventor. 

You know—every man in this county, white and black, knows that 

this is in no invidious or offensive sense, but as a fact the white mans 


government. You and they know that the spirit of independence which 
settled: it, the courage which won its liberty and has maintained its 
existence, the brain which devised its constitution, the enterprise which 
extended its territory, the capital which freights its ships, ploughs its 
fields, digs its mines and builds its railroads—the arts and the science, 
the effort and the achiev[e]ment which make the sum of its civilization, 
belong to the white man. This civilization you cannot intend 1 can 
not desire to destroy. But you cannot destroy it in ten States without 
deteriorating it in all. You cannot be more willing than we are that 
the freedman shall enjoy all its advantages, that he shall b 

and parcel of it in so far as he can contribute to its perfect develop 


ment but in your interest and in ours, indeed in his own, he should not 
be permitted to endanger it, and that at the South this civilizatior i! 
danger I do not think the most sanguine can den) 

Remember this fact which you have recognized by your action 
For two centuries we have held this people as slaves. Whatever may 
have beer: the inherent defects of t t I 
the shortcomings of those who administered it, we had in 


so improved the character and so developed the intelliget f the 
negro, that you, having the power, declared he should no longer be 


kept in this state of dependance but should be made a free « 1 of 
the Country in which his life had become incorporated. We have 
acquiesced in your decision. But in carrying it out, perhaps I should 
say, in order to carry it out, you have taken them out of our hands, 
freed them from our controul and by your policy of disfranchisement 
and suffrage have destroyed that influence over them which the chang 
in itself would not necessarily have disturbed, certainly not to such an 
extent. Further, by the system of Reconstruction, the Military Govern 
ment of the Southern States, the Freedmans Bureau and th other 
agencies which altho strictly they are mere party instrumentalities, 
are yet in view of your Congressional power, even stronger than Gov- 
ernment officials, you have undertaken to adjust their new relations 
and to direct their new power. Surely therefore upon you the responsi 
bility of this crisis rests. We have too much at stake not to desir 
your success and I admit our obligations both as wise men and good 
citizens to render you all the assistance in our power in adjusting thes 
relations so as to promote the best interests of the whole country. 
With some knowledge of the opinion and feeling of this State, with no 
slight acquaintance with its interests and condition, I think I can 


honestly that we have endeavoured to do our duty in this respect and it 


is a cause of thankfulness that so far both white and black have by 
temperance and justice avoided the collision which seemed iminent. 
But I cannot be blind to the fact that the dangers and difficulties ar 
increasing, that as the elections approach, the public mind—I refer to 
both white and black—is becoming excited and 
vast power is placed under the controul of ignorance and passion, and 
that bad men are preparing to use it recklessly for selfish and sinister 
purposes. 


apprehensive—that 
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These dangers and difficulties I have endeavoured to describe to you 
with no exaggeration and I am sure in no spirit of vindictive or even 
hostile criticism We can do nothing, you can: for the influence which 
was once ours is now yours. Some things you cannot do for some 
things can never be undone. But there are two things in your power 
to do, both plain and practical, the meaning of which would be clear 
to the comprehension of the dullest voter in the land. 

1. The organization of the black vote of this State upon the avowed 
and distinct basis of race and colour, which you have solemnly dis- 
avowed as a principle of the Republican party, is due and depends en- 
irely upon the secret association of the Union League and its carefully 
concealed teaching. That League could not live a day without you— 
ts undisputed claim to represent you. This claim you 


i 
can disallow. You can teach the freedman that the freedom you have 


its strength is 


given him is that which walketh at noonday and not in the darkness— 

hat the privileges which you have conferred upon him need no pass- 
i Ss 

word to admit him to their enjoyment, that the oath of allegiance to 


nstitution is not a secret pledge of servile obedience and that the 
laws you make for the whole country are sufficient protection for all 
its citizens. You can teach him his duties as well as his rights, that he 
has been given the one in order that he may discharge the other, and 

hen you declared that the negro should no longer be a slave 
you did not mean that hereafter he should be master. 

Sut to do this you must do another thing, you must relieve the 
disfranchisement which you have imposed. I do not mean to deny 
your right to mpose disfranchisement as a punishment to the individual 
nor do I complain of its harshness. But this is not individual punish- 
ment In this State at least, it is the destruction of society. It ex- 
cludes, not from honours and offices the few whose ambition and in- 
fluence you may hold responsible for the late civil war, but it shuts 
out from the discharge of all those civil duties which are necessary to 
the very existence of political society, the whole body of the capital, 
the experience, the intelligence and the character of the State. This 
may seem to you exaggeration, but if you will consider the unanimity 
of the white people of this State during the late war, the universal 
application of the disfranchising penalty which is the consequence, the 
complete almost absolute power which is given to the coloured popula- 
tion in the coming convention which must controul the Constitution 
to be framed, and which will scarcely be diminished in the succeeding 
lections, I think you will admit that unity and organized 
ve coloured vote of the State must result in the exclusion 
of the capital, wealth and intelligence which make the life and strength 
of society, from all participation in that government which controuls 
their interests and which really cannot exist without their support. 

The freedmen themselves see and feel this. They see the white men 


legislative ¢ 
1 


action of tl 


upon whom they know they are still dependant for occupation whose 
capital runs the rail roads and keeps open the shops and pays the wages 
of their labour—deprived of the right to vote and excluded from the 
offices which they have always filled and if they cannot exactly com- 
prehend the reason, they feel at least that you mean them to be dis- 
trusted. And the class so marked by you is so extensive that the 
negro is scarcely to blame for too large a generalization when he con- 


cludes that you mean to subordinate the white race to him, and that 


| 
j 
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you mean him to conduct the State G 
him the power to controul. 
Do not misunderstand I 
franchise nor have I a word to s yout “ft 
sovernment”’ etc. What I mean to say sin 
franchisement as you have applied t s, is t 
State and places the controul of the Stat 
If that is your intention, then I have not 9 
effected it But I do not 1 lieve it is 
disfranchisement I believe ty 
tions to the Federal Gover ‘ ] ve 
penal policy which you thought 1il ts li 
tain classes from Federal honours a1 fices |} 
destructive policy when app St ffi 
Southern States restored, y 1 ' 
with changed opinions and altet feelings bi 
do not wish to receive them back with the St 
disorganized and their means of s ] it 
pletely destroyed. Now the United States Gi 
istered strongly if not wisely with t exclus 
classes, but no State Governms nt ¢ 1 be adm 
one where that disfranchisemen rs all 
tribute to make public opinion, pul { 
But I have said enough Ye ten 
return it seems to me which I can mal st 
need not tell you that | have en l ir? 
our differences upon the basis of own sett 
equal truth that wiser and stronger and bet 
ing to do the same thing and that nt 
desire the same end 
A truer word was never spoken—] 
man, than when referring to the cor { t 
Gen Lees surrender, Gen Hampton s 
“TIT have no hesitation in asserting t th 
then have been brought back into the Union w 
to use a favourite expression of the North—than 
for forty years past, had the North prov tself 
as it had shewn itself to be powerful 
I am afraid that you are making the 
made then, that as you misunderstood tl th 
cepted the cons quences of Gen Lees surrenc 
stand the spirit in which we have accept 
construction Act For the party controver 
marked its passage we are not responsible ar 
to us asa party measure to meet party exigen 
I am aware that discussion—public discuss 
good—discussion is controversy and cot t 
—what the whole country wants is authority not 
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United States justify me in hoping that you will give calm, just, and 
wise consideration to such an effort as I have now made to place the 
truth of that condition before you 
Respectfully 
Wm Henry TRESCOT 
To Hon: 
Henry Wilson 
Let me say that this letter has been written simply to you and has 
been put in this shape® only that the reading of so much Mss. might be 
as little troublesome to you as possible. 


* Twenty foolscap pages written on only one side of the paper, and stitched 


together at the top. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological Materials, Psycholog 
ical Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the 
Interpretation of Savage Society. By Wrttiam I. THomas 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press; London: T. Fishet 
Unwin. 1909. Pp. xvi, 932 

Tue bulk of the book consists of forty-seven selections from the best 
ethnological literature dealing with savage and prehistoric man. The 
selections are grouped under seven heads, viz.: “ The Relation of So- 
ciety to Geographic and Economic Environment”, “ Mental Life and 

Education ”, “ Invention and Technology ”, “ Sex and Marriage”, “ Art, 


Ornament, and Decoration”, “ Magic, Religion, Mvth”, and “ Social 


Organization, Morals, The State”. To each of these parts is append 
a carefully prepared bibliography of the subject. The number of refer 
ences varies from eighty-three to two hundred and sixty-five Six 
supplementary bibliographies are added, one for each of the principal 
geographic areas of the globe, and, finally, a list of one hundred “ best 
books ” classified under the foregoing thirteen heads All told, th 
fourteen bibliographies embrace two thousand titles and constitute an 
admirable survey of the best ethnological materials lo each of the 
seven groups of selections the author adds a few pages of pithy co 
ment which indicate the trend of the best opinion on the subjec¢ 
Professor Thomas insists upon a psychological interpretation of tl 
data regarding savage man and does not believe that societies 
thrown into very divergent paths in consequence of their developing 
unlike geographic environments. Since the operations of the mind art 
everywhere the same, early human society everywhere exhibits the sam 
general pattern. Nor does he perceive any broad contrast between 


the workings of the savage mind and those of the civilized mind. He 
rejects Spencer’s hypothesis that the nature-people are nearer than we 
are to the subhuman type of mentality. Our efficiency is due not to 
sheer superiority in mental power, but to the possession of an improve 

technique and of an accumulated stock of knowledge and ideas. Mak 
ing proper allowance for the low state of knowledge and the paucity 


ne savage ar 


of materials to work with, the interest and ingenuity of t 
of absolutely the same pattern as those of the modern scientist or 
inventor. The invention of the bow and arrow impresses the author 
as quite the greatest intellectual feat the race can boast 


In respect to education he brings out the fact, usually overlooked, 
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that nearly all savage education is moral and designed to promote the 
solidarity of the group. It is not, as with advanced peoples, a means 
of transmitting a precious indispensable fund of exact knowledge and 
key ideas 

In the peculiar and elaborate sex code recently brought to light 
among the Australians the author sees a specialized product of a par- 
ticular people rather than proof of earlier promiscuity. Practices 
often cited as survivals of marriage by capture are interpreted as con- 
ventionalized expressions of female coyness or as magical devices for 
averting ill-luck. Nor does he accept the assumption that the further 
back we go in human culture, the worse the woman is treated by her 
mate. 
Spencer’s “ghost theory” of the origin of religion is rejected. 


Belief in invisible agency, and consequently in spirits, would exist i 
there were no such things as sleep, dreams, and death. Both magic 
and religion are expressions of the logical faculty of a mind working 
unscientifically. _Nature-worship springs up in the human mind quite 
as naturally as ancestor-worship. Whether worship is directed towards 
ancestors, nature, animals, plants, or the symbols of reproduction, is a 
matter determined in the history of thought in particular regions. 

(verse as he is to dogmatizing, the author leaves as open questions 
some points popularly supposed to be settled by a particular theory. 
Frequently he finds merit in opposing theories, since each may explain 
how a certain practice or institution arose in a particular tribe or unde 
special conditions. The psychology by which he interprets savage man 
is altogether more living and adequate than that which passes among 
most ethnologists. One readily sees that Professor Thomas has a 
kindly feeling for the nature-man and finds him quite as human and 
normal as the culture-man. 

In every respect the book is done as well as the existing state of 
knowledge will permit, and it will undoubtedly do much to promote the 
study of this branch of sociology. 

EpwarD ALsworTH Ross. 


What have the Greeks done for Modern Civilisation? The Lowell 
Lectures of 1908-1909. By JouN PENTLAND MaAuarry, C.V.O., 
D.C.L., of Trinity College, Dublin. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1909. Pp. xi, 263.) 

We may repeat of Professor Mahaffy’s books what Aristotle says 


f the Platonic dialogues: All are interesting and ingenious, 


in effect « 
but it is hardly to be expected that all should be equally good. The 
present volume, like its numerous predecessors, is discursive, trenchant, 
dogmatic, abounding in the obiter dicta, the anecdotes, the allusions that 
mark the man of wide experience, varied studies, and many hobbies; 


full of sententious saws and modern, especially Irish instances, sup- 


j 
| 
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Mahaffy : The Grecks and Modern (Ci: 


ported by cross-references to 
Life in Greece, and History of Greek Literat 

It does not quite keep the promise of its titl It 
bling, readable, and suggestive comm 
life and letters, with occasional obligato and 
to the thesis that all that is best in modern culture is 
Greeks, and that all civilizations which atte mpt l 
inspiration of Latin alone will inevitably degener: 


subdivision into chapters entitled Greek Poetry, Greek 


ture and Sculpture, Painting and Music, Sci Py 
there is no thorough systematic treatment of 
deavor to trace the actual lines of historic influer 


After some general characterization of Greek pox 


few specific illustrations of its influence on thy poet 
But the instances cited are too trite and obvious t 
except to an audience entirely Virgin to the su 


suggestion is that the scene in which Faust’s sui 
by the sounds of Easter morn was suggest 
in the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes But « 


that Goethe was familiar with Apollonius, it is 


thought of him in this connection 
resemblances of the two scenes when he savs “ But wit 


the sounds of men react upon her troubled spirit 
aside her dread resolve.” 
the “thronging soft and delicate desires” of 
hand, and after her decision to liv | 


waits impatiently for dawn to arrive 


Of the remaining chapters, those that wit I 
ture, music, poetry, and science, though als ns 
interesting and the richest in concrete detail I 


prose proves that Herodotus was a poet, to the confu 
traces the long. periodic sentence of Ci 
Burke, Ruskin, and Gladstone back to th “hing 
approves Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s cet 
of Thucydides. The final chapter, on philosop! 
thin and perfunctory for consideration 

There are some inadvertences that would pass 


have been corrected in revision for 


cut off his right hand sooner than sav “ Bury he ¢ 


nation’s lamentation.” It is not probable that Byror 


“Keen were his pangs, but keener f: 


He nursed the pinion which impel] t 
is “straight from Aeschylus” It is more lik 
from Waller, or from any one of half a 
Byron certainly did not possess “a minute know 


ments of Greek poetry ” Of the Greek drama 
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than the Prometheus and the Medea. It is an exaggeration to say 
that Herodotus could easily learn to read a modern Athenian news- 
paper in ten days. A Greek scholar of to-day, familiar with Lucian 
and Plutarch, can do it because he not only knows the Greek vocables 
but the French, German, and English newspaper phrases on which the 
modern Greek is modelled. The oration on the Crown is, as Professor 
Mahaffy of course knows when he stops to reflect, precisely the one 
great Greek speech that does end with a “sounding peroration”. It 
is not in the Sophist but in the Euthydemus that Plato travesties the 
subtleties of two professional educators. 
PAUL SHOREY. 


Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiser. In two volumes. Von ALFRED 
von DoMAszEwskKI, Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 
(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1909. Pp. viii, 324; iv, 328, 
maps. ) 

[His is a history of the Roman emperors and in no sense one of the 
Roman Empire. It is not to be compared therefore with the work of 
Schiller, or the concluding volumes of Duruy, or the briefer books by 
Jones or Bury. Ina short preface the author expresses his purpose with 
sufficient clearness. He says he desired to revivify the personalities 
of the Roman Caesars. “ Durch das Nachdenken langer Jahre erwuch 
sen diese Kaiser der Rémer in dem Gefangnis des Biicherzimmers zu 


lebendigen FErscheinungen. Da sassen sie nun auf den Borden, den 


Stihlen, selbst an meinem Schreibtische, bis mir die gespenstige 
Umgebung zur Qual wurde. So habe ich denn geschrieben, um mich 
selbst zu befreien.” The result is the present pair of handsome 


volumes, embellished with a few well-chosen portrait plates. 

An examination of the work, however, does not bear out the im- 
plied suggestion that here is a well-balanced series of biographies. In 
fact one is led speedily to conclude that the clearness of the author's 
“apparitions” are largely in proportion to the literary excellence of 
his informational material. Where Suetonius, Tacitus, or Cassius Dio 
sharpen the visions, his narrative is a long one; where the less classical 
Herodianus or Vopiscus take up the main story, the account becomes 
very attenuated. How markedly this is the case is soon explained by 
saying that two hundred and forty pages are given to Augustus and 
only six to Aurelian. It is perfectly true that Augustus enjoyed a far 
longer reign than Aurelian, that he introduced much wider constitu- 
tional changes, and that we know a good deal more about him; but 
Aurelian surely need not have been damned to relative insignificance 
just because he came after the writers of the Silver Age, and such a 
modern author as Homo has had no trouble in filling a goodly volume 
with the story of his great reign. 

Again the book has been prepared under the scheme of assigning a 


Domaszewski: Geschichte der Rimischen Kaiser 


separate section to every emperor—mighty or puny 


to such things as giving a special heading to Aemili 


Lilis 

though 


is dismissed with only fourteen lines! (II. 296), while to Gallus is 
granted only about the same short shrift. On the other hand, Didius 
Julianus is not permitted inclusion among the emperors at all; he is 


treated as a mere interloper (II. 243) between Perti1 


Severus, although he probably had as much following as several of the 
accepted third-century Caesars 

There is only a very perfunctory attempt made to dwell on the « 
stitutional changes under the several emperors, « tt 
in whose case a well-written chapter is devoted t 1 
Reiches (1. 177-211), giving a good though not brilliant sun 
\ugustus’s political machin \lso in dealing with such a pers 
as Hadrian we have a few pages (II. 190-192 et passim) refert t 
the administrative innovations in his reign Phere is, too, no adequat 


discussion of the fearful causes of disintegration, which were so b 


fully at work in the third century This is remark 


animadversion as in regret that with fairly ample sp 


i¢ 


not so muc 


‘e and more thai 


ample material Professor von Domaszewski did not attack one of t 
most interesting problems that can confront an historian 

But taking the work for what it claims to be; taking the n 
pretentious sketches as expert verdicts upon the great leaders of thi 
Empire—the volumes are rewarding indeed Especially the part 
\ugustus—the major fraction of the first volum s an extret 
well-written piece of work, beginning the story substantially at th 
murder of Julius the Dictator and tracing step by step how his young 
heir with the youthful Agrippa matched wits and skill against the 
Liberators, Antonius, and many more, overcam« ll obstacles nd 
achieved the mastery of the world It will be unfortunat his 
portion at least is not translated into English. It yrobably hav 
wider acceptance in the reading public and woul st on d 
scholarship than the standard biographies of Firth or Shuckburgl 

Domas 


The treatment of the age of Augustus by Professor 


naturally leads to a comparison with the treatment of 


¢ 


by Ferrero. It is not unfair to the Italian to s 


narrator if not always so vivacious gives a keen impr 


closer to the facts—in short of being far more accurat 


+h 


subjective. The account of the battle of Actium (I. 154-157) 


excellent example of clear, vivid narration, bringing to bear the 1 
of modern investigation upon a great event, yet untinged by a desiré 


ttr 


to say something startling for the sake of attracting 


worth noticing that Professor von Domaszewski dos 


not consider 


\ntony-Cleopatra romance a matter to be relegated to t rubbisl 
of legend. Thus he says explicity (1. 103), after r the 
of Cleopatra up the Cilician Cydnus, and her meeting with t t 
“Bald war sie durch den Liebeszaube1 n s tmet 
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seiner Sinne geworden, und nach der zwingenden Gewalt ihres Willens 
lenkte sie die Uebung der Macht in seinen Handen”, and more in like 
strain. 

The judgment of the author on most mooted points seems in the 
main sound and well-considered. Sometimes an opinion appears a 
little extreme, as when he says (II. 244), speaking of the accession of 
Septimius Severus, “ Es war der schicksalsschwerste Augenblick in der 
Geschichte Roms.” He goes on to argue that Severus was in tem- 
perament an Oriental and practically undid the Empire by bringing 
Oriental despotism and degeneracy into the West. This is surely 
putting it over strongly. Many things pulled down the Western Empir: 
besides the over-masterful personality of this great African. 

The plan of the work precludes foot-notes and references. It is 
needless to say, however, that the scholarship is of the ripest. To those 
to whom history is a mere record of dust-covered institutions these 
volumes will mean little; to those to whom history is—in the words 
of a great American teacher of medieval history—“ the continuous 
record of human experience ”, this work will have a high interest, and 
a value far outweighing any inequalities. 

STEARNS Davis. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Histoire de Charles V. Par R. Detacnenat. Tome L., 1338 
1358; Tome II., 1358-1364. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
1909. Pp. xxv, 475; 494.) 
iis work is a valuable addition to the list of monographs upon 

the reigns of French kings, such as have been produced in recent years 
by Cartellieri, Lehugeur, Boutaric, and others. The author, who is 
already known for several minor contributions in the same field, has 
now undertaken a greatly extended plan, of which the present two 
volumes on the years of Charles’s minority and regency are but the 
first installment. 

It is indeed time that a new study of the subject be presented, for 
while Charles V. has ever been a favorite theme of historians, no 
adequate investigation of his reign in the light of modern scholarship 
has yet been made. Strange to say, the author does not find the 
current traditions and opinions concerning “the wise king” and his 
prominent contemporaries far wrong in their trend, so that his work 
is not so much a correction and reshaping of existing views, as it is 
an elaboration and clarification of the material in detail. Even the 
course of his narrative runs in conventional lines, taking up the char 
acters and episodes of the history for the greater part in their familiar 
order. 

In technique the work bears the stamp of the Ecole des Chartes, with 


its comprehensive and lucid citation of authorities, among which ar: 


i, 


Delachenal . de ( has | sSO 


many revisions of original texts as well as son wly t For 
undiscovered documents diligent search has been 1 e not only in the 


national and departmental archives of Fran but also in the riche 


collections of England, and to a lesser extent in the Vaticar brary 
It is in the combined use of English and Fren : Ss. es n 
the field of diplomatic relations, that the author has been most ccess 


ful in bringing new material to light For the internal history of 
France, however, in the way of documentary evidence it nnot be 
claimed that great advancement has been mad From the lack of 
Chancery and Exchequer records, the historian is still mainly dependent 
upon the chronicles, among which those of Froissart remain as 
prominent as ever. While no statement of this chivalric chronicler 
can be relied upon without corroboration, his literary art. stil rves 
to furnish many a picturesque tale and dramatic scen 

Disclaiming any plan of a complete history, M. Delachenal follows 
closely the thread of events with which the dauphin was associated 
Personalities are foremost, among 
the most clearly drawn As heir to several counties and castles, as 
King of Navarre, and as a possible claimant to the crown of France, 
in all the war and politics of the time, Charles of Evreux maintained 


against the house of Valois an almost dynastic rivalry Witl rious 


claims unsatisfied, he readily drifted into an alliance with the English, 


the negotiations of which in 1355 he is proved to have carried on at 


the same time that he was making terms with John I] His treachery 


and double dealing would have an ethical bearing, were it not matched 
by others on every side Without many similar defections among the 
French barons and provinces, anticipating in a measure the struggles 
of the Great Feud, the English would have prov: n enem\ ittle 
redoubtable ”’. 

The most controversial theme which the book presents found 
Etienne Marcel. In him Delachenal sees nothing of tl gene 
soul”, “the grandest figure of the fourteenth century’, who woul 
have founded “representative government” in France, as 
torians of republican sympathies He is described rather as the scion 
of a bourgeois family of superior lineage, and the representat fa 


mercantile group which had profited much under the extravagant court 
of John the Good, and which became disaffected under the stricter 
régime of the regent \fter the example of Van Arteveldt and the 
Flemish communes, with the arts at once of a demagogue and a diploma 
he was seeking the domination of his own special class in Paris, and 
of the commune of Paris over the country at large His alliance with 
Charles the Bad, his appeal to the Flemings, his assassination of th 
king’s marshals, his complicity with the Peasants’ Revolt, are account 

among the mistakes which led to his downfall It is unfortunate that 
most of our knowledge of this man and his cause comes from the 


hostile and often incorrect accounts of the Grand Chronicles 
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Che diplomatic relations with the English present a mass of experi 
tal truces and treaties \mong the conventions prior to 1360 is 
found one of the year 1358, which was evidently the basis of the 


treaty of Brétigny, and is an explanation of the quickness with which 
that instrument was finally drawn. The persistence with which Edward 
III. insisted upon his title to the crown of France is taken to indicate 


on his part a more serious purpose in this direction than most writers 


allow hat the ransom of the King of France was placed at the 
highest possible figure, is shown by the arduous efforts of the govern 


ment in raising the money and by its delay in making even the first 
payment. 

The deficiencies of the book lie most patently in its over-emphasis of 
individual action and its lack of historical atmosphere. While insti 
tutions in their completeness may well be left to a different kind of 
history, more must be told of the king’s council, the dauphin’s council, 
the estates, and other political forces, properly to understand the field 
of action Even the financial questions which were vital are not so 
fully described as are the raids and marches of free companies. The 
proof-reading, too, may be criticized in many points, particularly among 
the quotations in English. A single diagram of the field of Poitiers 
suggests the comment that a work of this size might well contain many 
more illustrative pages 

James F. Batpwin. 
The New Cyneas of Eméric Crucé. Edited with an introduction 
and translated into English from the original French text of 

1623 by THomMas WILLING Batcu. (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane, 

and Scott. 1909. Pp. xxxi, 364.) 

\r Paris in 1623, there was published a little book to show the 
princes of that day, with a sweet reasonableness, how to bring about 
universal peace and freedom of trade. The author’s name as given on 
the title-page was Em. Cr. The advanced and humane views advocated 
were occasionally referred to Dy later writers, they interpreting Em. 
Cr. to be Eméric de la Croix. The book became extremely scarce. 
\t the present time only two copies are known, one in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the other in the library of Harvard University In 1&0, 
Professor Nys discovered the author’s real name to be Eméric Crucé 
through an ancient anagram in his honor 

Of this book, called the New Cyneas, the work under review is a 
reprint (painfully copied from the Harvard example) and a trans 
lation. So that for the first time the “ pacifist” scholar may study a 
scheme for the general settlement of international disputes published 


earlier even than Henry IV.’s Grand Dessein, as given in Sully’s memoirs 


1d from which Sully may possibly have drawn his idea of arbitration. 


Now although this feature of the book is of most interest to us, it 
1 but little space in the New Cyneas; nevertheless the whole 


occupied Dut 


| 

\ 
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spirit and plan of the author’s work depended upon it. Give niversal 
peace, the counsels of perfection advocating freedor f tra religiou 
toleration, just and fair treatment of resident aliens formity of 
coinage, weights and measures, and other such desirable things natural] 
follow. 

The arbitration plan consisted of an asseml of bassadors t 
sit at Venice. When any question arose the meml representing 
the contestants should “ plead there the grievances of their sters an 
the other deputies would judge them without prejudic Hlow sho 
this judgment be explained? Crucé is not quite clear on this point 
All the great mechanical plans for peace, it will be recalled, ex¢ 
Kant’s, have provided for the enforcement of their decisions by for: 
in last resort. Crucé somewhat lightly savs “that if anyone rebell 
against the decree of so notable a company, he would be disgrace ! 
the eyes of all other princes who would find means to bring him t 
reason”. But later he makes his princes swear to accept law ‘what 
the majority of the assembly decreed “and to pursue witl ns the 
who would wish to oppose it”. This vital point is apparently of 
importance in Crucé’s eyes than the labelling of the prince: 
matter of precedence—Pope first and Grand Turk second—and tl 
suggestion of dodges to settle or evade this delicat question amongst 
the members. 

In the rest of the book Crucé preaches the whole duty of princes 
with childlike simplicity, with detail and illustration a trifle wearisom 
with a good sense and even an economic soundness which are admirabl 
Thus he declares duelling inevitable so long as offenses st the 
person or the honor of an individual are lightly punished; exj s the 


working of Gresham’s law and advocates a uniform 12-1 rat 


to gold; even seems to anticipate a universal system of 


measures like the metric. Early marriages, the excesses 
the evils of luxury, simplicity among the clergy, the praise 
the value of craftmanship, and many another topic is t 


It might almost be a presidential message of 1905 


The book is delightful in type and paper, but the typogra 


are a little disconcerting, ¢. g., “ The Republic of Plut 


council” meaning advice, “ Aegian Sea” 


after quaintness, and through too great literalness, is som 


1 


telligible, and there are positive errors also. In this respe: 
half of the book improves upon the first 


For the conception and the execution of this work, the hi 
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The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by A. W. 
Warp, Litt.D., G. W. ProtHero, Litt.D., and STANLEY LEATHEs, 
M.A. Volume VI. The Eighteenth Century. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. xxxvi, 1019.) 

WHEN a twelve-volume work has reached its eleventh volume it is 
possible to deduce a formula for reviewing it, especially when suc- 
cessive volumes remain so true to type as do those of the Cambridge 
Vodern History. 

One may begin by pointing out that the subdivision among a larger 
number of collaborators than is necessary results in such a parcelling 
up of interrelated facts that much material appears without relation 
to other facts which make it historically significant and that no point 
of view can be maintained for any length of time. Lord Acton’s hope 
that the readers should not know where one contributor laid down the 
pen and another took it up seems to have been interpreted that con- 
tributors were not to know what their collaborators covered or omitted. 
So one may go through the list of charges so frequently brought against 
this “monumental undertaking. There are the usual minor mistakes, 
errors in pagination, and bibliographies that contain such illuminating 
and helpful suggestions as that of the Kénigliches Geheimes Staats- 
archiv in Berlin and similar collections in Paris. These bibliographies 
are, as in previous volumes, undiscriminating check-lists of books: which 
taken as a whole contain innumerable repetitions of titles, and con 
sidered by chapters exhibit the most unexpected omissions and inclu- 
sions. Certain bibliographies by their fullness, e. g., those contributed 
by Mr. Chance, and those accompanying Professor Daniels’s chapters on 
Prussia by their apparent limitation to works used, have each their 
special merits. 

Let it be granted that it is the privilege of largely conceived works 
to have such shortcomings and it follows that it is not wholly just to be 
censorious because the Cambridge Modern History has made full use of 
its privileges 

This volume is entitled The Eighteenth Century and by this is meant 
the years 1715-1789. In the introduction which is perhaps the distinctly 
synthetic part of the volume, the editors point out that volume VII. 
treated all American history and volume VIII. on the French Revolution 
reached back to gather in those elements which explain the Revolu 
tionary movements. It may be added that volume V. on the age of 
Louis XIV. reached forward to include Russia to the death of Peter 
the Great and Sweden to the death of Charles XII., besides treating 
certain scientific and religious movements which have significance not 
as products of the seventeenth century but as genetic influences in 
the eighteenth. 

The chief interest of the volume is in international relations. The 
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chief emphasis is on Great Britain and Franc lo this phase Dr 
Ward and Mr. Chance contribute the account of the Hanoverian suc 
cession and the foreign policy of George I. to 1721; Mr. Temperley, 
the Age of Walpole and the Pelhams; Mr. Terry, Jacobitism and the 
Union; Mr. Armstrong, two chapters on France and Spain under the 
Bourbons to 1746. Professor Lemoine’s chapter on the Reversal of 
Alliances and the concluding years of Louis XV. follows two chapters 
after those on the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ 
War on which Mr. Atkinson and Professor Emil Daniels collaborat: 
The concluding chapter of this group on England from 1756 to 1793 

assigned to Professor Michael (Chatham), Mr. Riggs (the King’s 
Friends), and Mr. Griffin (peace and the rise of the younger Pitt). A 
group supplementing those on French-English matters would include 
besides those on the Silesian wars already mentioned in the first of 
which Professor Daniels gives a connected account of Frederick Wil 
liam I., a weak chapter on financial experiments and colonial develop 
ment and much more satisfactory ones on Ireland and on India to the 
trial of Hastings. Outside these groups are the chapters by Mr. Bain 
on Poland, Sweden,.and Russia under Anne and Elizabeth, Mr. Red 
daway’s account of Denmark, 1730-1794, Italy and the Papacy by Mrs. 
Vernon, Switzerland by Professor Schollenberger (satisfactory), and 
the Rev. George Edmundson’s rather arid chapter on Portugal and 
Spain, 1750-1794, to which he adds three pages on Brazil in the seven 
teenth and eighteenth century. Three great rulers of the century are 
given separate treatment: Joseph II. by Professor Hubert, Catherine I] 
by Dr. Hétzsch, and Frederick II. after 1763 (and his successor) by 


Emil Daniels, with a five-page supplement on Prussia and Poland, 


1763-1797, by Dr. Hoétzsch. These three chapters are, on the whole, 
better than the average of the volume and in view of the scarcity of 
trustworthy material in English on continental European history in 
this century they are welcome as substantial summaries. 

Mr. A. L. Smith’s chapter on English Political Philosophy in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries is illuminating but Professor 
Vaughan’s chapter on the Romantic Movement, considered as an inde 
pendent contribution, is decidedly unsatisfactory. It shows no sense 
for the genesis of Romanticism and but little for contemporary and 
contributory movements. The bibliography falls far below the standard 
of the series. Its inclusion of school texts and omission of the sound 
work of American scholars, ¢. g., Phelps, Farley, Beers, and Reynolds, 
and of editions of authors mentioned in the chapter, are noticeable 
defects. The substitution of a chapter on the efforts at legal reform 
and codification would have been a much more satisfactory and enlight 
ening contribution to the history of the eighteenth century. 

If any chapters be selected for commendation it is not because they 
agree with any opinions of the reviewer but because they have opinions 


with which one may agree or disagree, because, to quote Lord Acton’s 
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directions to contributors, they “supply help to the student not material 
to historians” and are, in approximation at least, “not a burden to the 
memory but an illumination to the soul”’. 

It seems to me that Mr. Temperley has written an admirable account 
of the age of Walpole and the Pelhams. Walpole seems almost lik« 
a personality. Sufficient space is taken to develop his main measures 
and to relate them to the prevailing mercantilism. Though the account 
is favorable to him, his shortcomings and the ineffectiveness of his 
system to meet changing colonial conditions are freely exposed. The 
dictum that politically the colonies had little to complain of befor: 
“the crucial year 1750” may not be accepted by those who attach som« 
importance to the prevailing unsatisfactory conditions between appointed 
royal governors and elected provincial assemblies. The chapter on Eng 
land (1756-1793) by Michael, Rigg, and Griffin, may be designated as 
one which meets the purpose for which it was written. Professor 
Michael’s view of the elder Pitt is without the shadows cast on his 
motives between 1763 and 1765 by the biography of Ruville. That 
the three writers should occasionally lose their way in the maze of 
party factions and misplace the affiliations of a statesman (ce. g., New- 
castle should be substituted for Bute, p. 419) is less a reason for criti 
cism than the rigid adherence to a somewhat antiquated interpretation 
of British colonial taxation after 1763 (p. 432) and the failure in this 
and Mr. Temperley’s chapter to throw any definite light on the institu 
tional history of the cabinet in the eighteenth century. 

That these twenty-four monographic chapters give no adequate 
survey of Europe on the eve of the Revolution, no unified view of an 
age that had greatly conceived, greatly sinned, and greatly failed, is 
not a harsh judgment. Indeed, the editors, if I read their introduction 
aright, feel that they are presenting here not the eighteenth century but 
only volume VI. of the Cambridge Modern History. 

Guy STANTON Forp. 


Bernstorfferne og Danmark: Bidrag til den Danske Stats Politiske 
0g Kulturelle Udviklingshistorie 1750-1835. Af AAGE FRIIs. 
Volume I. Slegtens Traditioner og Forudsetninger. (Copen- 
hagen: Det Nordiske Forlag. 1903. Pp. 447.) 

Bernstorffske Papirer: Udvalgte Breve og Optegnelser vedrérende 
Familien Bernstorff i Tiden fra 1732 til 1835. Udgivne af 
AAGE Frits. Volumes I. and II. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel. 1904, 1907. Pp. xvi, 818, 95; xii, 708, 86.) 
fue Bernstorff Papers certainly are among the most important 

Scandinavian publications of recent years; their importance is not 

confined to the history of Denmark but extends to the whole field of 

European history in the eighteenth century. 


The Bernstorff family gives a typical instance of the extreme 
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internationalism reigning in the period next befor: 
those days it was an almost daily occurrence: 


classes passed from the service of one « 


regardless of ties of kindred and national 
Europe patriotism in the modern sense of tl Wor 
or existed only in very rudimentary form Mat 
might well have taken the same device as one of 


for himself: Patria ubique. Very few, if any, of 


ticians of the eighteenth century reached such a lasti 


position as the Bernstorffs, suddenly rising fron 
Mecklenburg gentry. 
} 


The first man of that family to obtain 


Andreas Gottlieb Bernstorff (1649-1726), tl 


man of the Brunswick-Lineburg countries in modert 


the prime minister of the Elector of Hanover from 


death, and when the Elector, 1714, went to England 


Bernstorff accompanied him as his leading coun 


prominent in English politics, the head of the “ Han 


until the awakening national jealousy of the Engl 


him away, 1720. He it was who, by the Family Statut 


the economic as well as the moral foundation of 
descendants. His grandson, Johann Hartwig Ernst 


/ 


1732, into the Danish diplomatic service; the united 


/ 


mark and Norway ranged in those days still amor 


Europe, and as Danish secretary of state for twenty 


(1751-1770) this first Scandinavian Bernstorft 
in European politics. In 1758, he drew his neph 
Bernstorff (1735-1797 
of the family, perhaps its most splendid represent 
Danish secretary of state for a period that rey 
Denmark, but all the world (1773-1780, 1784-1797 
ministers indicate the zenith of the Bernstorffs ir 
as in ability; but their star, although declining, 
visible on the political firmament throughout 
century. One of the sons of A. P. Bernstort 
Bernstorff, succeeded his father as secretary 
(1797-1810) and, in conformity to the traditions 
his country, accepted the offers of the King of 


tary of state he was for the years 1818-1832 \ 


the prominent Prussian minister Albrecht Bernstorff ( 


life, by Dr. Ringhoffer, appeared recently in Engl 
rORICAL Review, XIV. 584-586), and whose son 
German ambassador to the United Stat 

Dr. Aage Friis, of Copenhagen, won his doctor 


by a highly interesting book about the activity of 


1772), found Hanover too narrow a field for his ambit 


7), into the same service, and this 
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during the years 1772-1780, founded upon much new material; later, 
he has extended his researches and has brought forth from private 
and public archives a vast mass of hitherto unknown documents, con- 
cerning especially the two great Danish Bernstorffs. In 1903, he pub- 
lished the first volume of a large work (in Danish and German) about 
the Bernstorffs and Denmark, the second volume of which has been 
announced for 1910, and in 1904 he began publishing the series of 
sernstorff Papers, planned in seven large volumes, of which the first 
two have already appeared, while the third is announced for Igro. 
This series also exists in both Danish and German editions. 

The account of the work of the Bernstorffs in Denmark will in a 
great measure cover the political, social, and intellectual development 
of the Danish people in the whole period 1750-1835; the Bernstorff 
family furnishes a most pregnant instance of the peculiar interweaving 
of German and Danish society in those days and represents, ia Den- 
mark, that spirit of social reform that animated all Europe of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Friis’s first volume gives only the introduc- 
tion, the rise of the family, and its diplomatic beginnings until J. H. 
E. Bernstorff becomes Danish secretary of state, 1751, and A. P. Bern- 
storff goes into Danish service, 1758; it concerns itself chiefly with the 
elder Bernstorff and his diplomatic activity in Germany and France 
(1733-1750). The author evinces great ability in depicting the social 
background; his style is a little broad, but brisk and richly colored, 
and we are justified in looking forward to a most interesting work. 

The Bernstorff Papers do not include, except to a very limited 
degree, properly diplomatic or official documents; they give mostly 
letters of a more or less private character. Most of these are written 
in French, some parts in German, very little in Danish. Mr. P. Vedel 
published in 1882, in two volumes, the Correspondance Ministérielle du 
Comte J. H. E. Bernstorff, 1751-1770, and in 1871, the confidential 
correspondence between J. H. E. Bernstorff and Choiseul, 1758-1766. 
ut this is not to say that Dr. Friis’s publication is of less importance. 


The first volume contains correspondence between J. H. E. Bernstorff, 
his brother in Germany, and the latter’s son, A. P. Bernstorff, covering 
the period 1740-1772 by more than nire hundred letters. The second 
volume gives the correspondence of J. H. E. Bernstorff with fifty-nine 
different persons, mostly high Danish officials from the king downward, 
but also such foreigners as Choiseul, Madame de Pompadour, Voltaire, 
Klopstock, and others, altogether more than six hundred letters from 
the years 1732-1772. The next three volumes are intended to bring 
forth the correspondence of A. P. Bernstorff, the two last volumes a 
selection of the papers of Christian Giinther Bernstorff and his brother, 
Joachim Frederik Bernstorff. 

The letters of J. H. E. Bernstorff and A. P. Bernstorff throw an 
interesting light on the personal and political development of those two 
great statesmen; especially the instructions which the older minister 


gives his nephew for his travelling abroad illustrate clearly their 
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moving principles. They were indeed both among the first practical 


politicians to grasp the modern ideals of international relations; repeat 


edly the elder Bernstorff urges upon 
quite contrary to the then prevailing ideas and imbues 
of peace which, in after years, the younger Bernstorff endeavored to 
realize in his work for the rights of neutrals—therefore, in the year 
1780, he felt himself in a condition to write to Benjamin Franklin as 
to a fellow-worker for international justice (see the IVritings of Frank 
lin, ed. Smyth, VII. 324). 


The Bernstorff correspondence presents to the student a remark 


able international gallery It gives many interesting glimpses into 
social and political life in Italy, France, and England, as well as into 
country life in Germany. I think American historians will be most 


strongly interested in the new material given about Choiseul. He is 
very often mentioned in both volumes, and in the second volume ari 
printed forty-seven letters from him to J. H. E. Bernstorff, most of 


them from the years 1750-1756. During his stay in Paris, 1744-1750 


Bernstorff formed an intimate friendship with Choiseul, then young 
and unoccupied, and more than once, in his letters, the future French 
leader addresses the older friend as mon maitre Bernstorff distin 
guished the powers of the young loafer, “homme vif, satyrique et 


agissant, mais plein de sens et d'esprit, fait pour jouer un grand rdél 
dans le monde, ou pour périr a la peine” (letter of 1755, 1. 141). The 
friendship of the two statesmen was of no small political consequence, 
and kept them firmly together until a rupture finally occurred in th 
year 1770. Of paramount interest is the detailed report of the Danish 
representative, Martin Htibner, about his negotiations with Choiseul at 
the end of 1759 respecting the war with England (II. 277-297); 
Choiseul planned to send Hiibner to London as his secret peace agent, 
and on that occasion we learn what conditions he then thought of for 
ending the war. Hiibner is himself a remarkable man, advanced, and 
an able scholar in international law. In a letter from London, 1754 
(II. 271-273), he gives a pointed account of the intellectual and polit 
ical conditions of England, and here he expresses the same idea that 
in the following year, Governor Shirley and the young John Adams 
commented upon, that England would be able to preserve her American 
colonies as long as she could maintain her mastery of the seas. The 
correspondence does not give many other references to America; | 
notice that Choiseul, 1750, speaks about the “ prétensions des Anglois 
en Amérique” (II. 627), and some information may be found con 
cerning the Danish West Indies (see the indexes under the names 
Prick and Roepstorff). The two big volumes are still somewhat inac 
cessible, because the indexes, conforming to German practice, only 
comprehend personal names; I hope that the editor, in the last volume 
if not at an earlier juncture, will add-a subject-index in the good 
English-American way. 
HALVDAN Koun1 
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Sheridan. From New and Original Material; including a Manu- 
script Diary by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. By WALTER 
SIcHEL. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1909. Pp. xviii, 631; ix, 549.) 

Mr. WaLTeR SICHEL has put infinite diligence and care into the 
preparation of these two bulky volumes on Sheridan. He has collected 
a vast amount of material, much of it new to students of English history 
in the days of George III. He has discovered and given to the public 
as an appendix to his book, a diary of Georgiana, duchess of Devon- 
shire, written during the critical period of the Regency debates in 1788 
1789. He has also printed a large number of hitherto unpublished 
letters of Sheridan, his wife, and many of their friends and relatives 
He has devoted nearly two hundred pages to a psychological analysis 
of Sheridan’s own character and the character of the age in which he 
lived. He has traced the ancestry of the Sheridans and the collateral 
branches of the Sheridan family. He has given a long and detailed 
history of the first Mrs. Sheridan and of the whole remarkable Linley 
family. The rest of Mr. Sichel’s 1177 pages are devoted to the story of 
Sheridan’s life and achievements, his political and social triumphs and 
disasters, his friends and admirers, his successes and his failures. And 
yet the result, so far as concerns a real understanding of Sheridan 
himself, is disappointing. There is a great deal about Sheridan, but, 
amid it all, the man Sheridan disappears. Mr. Sichel indulges in much 
characterization. He uses many superlatives; but at no time does he 
place Sheridan in a simple and straightforward setting before his 
readers and allow them to make his acquaintance for themselves. 

Some exception might also be taken to the balance of Mr. Sichel’s 
book—that is, from the point of view of the student of English history 
and politics. For instance, over a hundred pages are devoted to the 
romantic story of Elizabeth Linley’s elopement with Sheridan, to the 
duels which followed, and the subsequent marriage of the youthful 
pair. It is not until the end of the first volume is reached that there 
is any mention of Sheridan’s political career. There can, of course, be 
no complaint of Mr. Sichel for giving an adequate treatment of Sheridan 
as an actor, a dramatist, and a theatrical manager. These were essential 
parts of his career and his dramatic work will always be considered by 
many his great achievement and his most important claim to immortality. 
3ut in Sheridan’s own opinion, political success was a higher step on 
the ladder than success on the stage; and the disappointments of Mr. 
Sichel’s second volume are great in proportion to the importance that 
the reader attaches to Sheridan's part in English politics. 

As much as Sheridan valued the friendship of the Prince of Wales, 
it can hardly be imagined that he himself would have been satisfied with 
a biography which devotes several chapters to this subject, which even 


belittles Sheridan's friendship with Fox for the sake of enhancing the 


| 
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friendly relations between Sheridan and _ the t e 
time dismisses in a line some of Sheridan's most important wor 

service of the nation. In spite of his pathetic affection for the corrup 
roué who during the later years of Sheridan’s lif s at the | of 
the state, Sheridan was a true democrat He was full of enthusias 
for humanity, and his alliance with Fox was 1 ] erficial 
arrangement, due to both being thrown into op tion to the govern 
ment of Lord North and his Tory succes It S e t i] 
agreement between Fox and Sheridan on political principl Bot 
stood for popular rights and liberties Botl Dp 1 the Ame n war 


and defended the French Revolutios Be 
religious liberty, justice to Ireland 


out the British Empire, and more symp 


England. But with Mr. Sichel, thes: er p les are pass 
in the mass of trivialities and intrigues. Differe t S 
and his political friends are accentuated, and SI n’s servi to t 
nation is subordinated to his s S tl that polit , 
ministry 

One of the causes with which Sheridan identified himself t 
reform of the Scottish burghs. On this subject he accumulat i : 
amount of material, and between 1787 and 1794 he made twelve speeche 


in Parliament upon it Yet in the record of his politi 
Sichel devotes exactly one line to Sheridan's efforts to 


form, although in the early chapt 


political activities he had given the whole of f lines to t 
subject. Sheridan’s sympathies with the peopl va it 

in cases of wrong and oppression, apparent! out no answ 
spark from Mr. Sichel. The whole incident of S idan’s heroic inte 
vention on behalf of the prisoners in Coldbath ] ind his speeches 


on the subject, are dismissed in two lines of foot-not If th 


student of English political development desired to give Sheridan 
credit for the help he rendered to the people in the long battle f 
liberty against the combination laws, for jus for th rricultural 
laborer, and for the freedom of the press, he would not find in all th 
eleven hundred pages of Mr. Sichel’s biograpl ee lines to help hi 


in his search. 


The Life of W.J. Fox, Public Teacher and § 1! Reformer, 1; 
1864. By the late Rricuarp Garnett, C.B., ‘one 
by Epwarp Garnett. (London and New York: John Lane ar 

Company. 1909. Pp. xiii, 339 


It is for his share in the agitation f 


that William Johnson Fox is now chiefly remembere In t six ve 

e 
that preceded repeal in 1846, Fox was as busy with his pen and a 
Irequent in his appearances on public platforms as Cobden or Brigh 


th reform at home 
nation of tl slaves throug] 
il life, Mr 
tain this re 
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William James Linton, the engraver, himself an ardent Chartist, de 


cribes Fox as “the virtual founder of that new school of English 
Radicalism which looked beyond the established tradition of the French 
Revolution, and, more poetical, escaped the narrowness of Utilitarian 
ism: a man wiser than his compeers, who, but for lack of boldness, 
had been the royal leader of the English democracy ”’ Fox began lif 
is a bank clerk, but having from early life been especially susceptibl 
to religious impressions, he early left banking to become a Congrega 
tional minister. During his first pastorate, however, at Fareham, in 
Hampshire, he went through a period of storm and stress and emerged 
is a Unitarian This change compelled him to leave Fareham and 
after a short stay at Chichester he took up in 1812 the pastorate ot 
Parliament Court Chapel in Bishopsgate, London. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Unitarian ministers exercised an enormous 
influence on English thought—an influence altogether out of proportion 
to the numerical strength or social importance of the sect Almost 
every newspaper or periodical of Liberal opinions was either edited 
by a Unitarian minister, or reckoned one or more such ministers among 
its regular contributors The two spheres were not incompatible 
rhe religious teacher wrought in the same spirit as the political and 
social reformer, and the spirit of inquiry that led a man to embrace 


the heresy of Unitarianism was likely to lead him to become a Radical 


\ Radical of the Radicals Fox certainly was During his fifteen 


1 
in th 
years in tie 


House of Commons, as member for Oldham, he was the 
constant supporter of every movement for religious liberty, for popular 
education, for a wider franchise, and for women’s rights Before 
entered Parliament, as an orator and in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle and the Daily News, and earlier still in his conduct of th 
Vonthly Repository, he had advocated the cause of the people against 
the feudal and aristocratic government that then held England in its 
grip \nd yet, nothwithstanding all his services by his pen, and by his 
eloquence on platform and in Parliament, William J. Fox was in 
langer of being forgotten. Dr. Garnett’s book will do for Fox what 
Mr. Graham Wallas did nearly twenty vears ago for Francis Place 

it will secure for him a permanent place among the little group of 
Radicals, Chartists, and Reformers who, in spite of mistakes and ex 
travagances, made of [England a democracy. 

Besides the service that Dr. Garnett’s book has done for historical 
students in giving Fox his rightful place in English political develop 
ment, the book is valuable for its glimpses of James and Harriet 
Martineau, of Condem, Dickens, and Forster, of Macready and the 
Brownings, and of other men and women who were prominent in the 
world of politics and of literature in the middle years of the nin 
teenth century. It is only to be regretted that Dr. Garnett did not live 


to finish the work he had so well begun. The final chapters and the 
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revision of the book for the press show traces of st nd 
Misspellings and grammatical errors are not fr 
struction of the sentences is sometimes awkw | 
spite of these minor defects—defects which a caref 
proofs might easily have eliminated—the Life of Il ] 
stantial contribution to the politi 1d ecor t 


in the years between the battle of Wate: 


Palmerston 


The Great French Revoluti 789-1703. By P. A 
Translated from the French by N. F. Dryuvurst 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnar 


Pp. x1, 610. ) 


JAURES has given us a s«¢ 


socialist point of view and now comes Kr | g 
and revolutionist, with a volume pres« ng com 

of the great upheaval It is with t ro ft Ss 
great economic changes that he is fly « tt 
not received in the past the consideration that lue t 


the histories of the Revolution have been chiefly pé 


from which one can learn but little concerning ’ 

rights of the confiscation and sale of la of ‘ 

masses of the people during the p “Ro-1704 

Che insurrection of the peasants for the abolition { 

ind the recovery of the communal lands w h | 

from the village communes, sing < t 

lay and ecclesiastical, is the ry esset 

great Revolution Upon it the struggle of 

political rights develope l Without it the k 

been so thorough as it was in France he g1 

districts which began after the ] 78o 

asted five years, Was what enable 


immense work of demolition w 


impelled the Revolution to set up the fir 

equality, to develop in France tl republ S 

nothing has been able to suppress, to pro m the gt 
igrarian communism, which we shall see emerging in 179 


in fact, is what gives the true character to the French R 
distinguishes it radically from the Revolutior 


Chis is the thesis of the book How successf s the deve 
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lf the old books emphasize the politic : 
the work of the upper classes, this book, in t 
balance, devotes undue space to the econon tot 
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The volume should be looked 


upon as a work dealing especially with the action of the masses and 


under the circumstances, was justifiable. 


Pe with the economic side of the Revolution, well fitted to supplement the 


} 


older histories which treat too exclusively of the political side of the 


movement There is no volume of the same size in English, nor in 


I 


any other language, so far as I am aware, that gives as satisfactory an 


account of this very important and much neglected side of the Revo 


lution Members of the guild of historians will find it semi-scientific 
and will note many weak spots in the narrative How could it b 
otherwise ? [he real reason that we have had no satisfactory account 


of the Revolution from the economic point of view has been that it 


was impossible to produce a satisfactory account in the present state 


of our knowledge. The popular uprisings, the destruction of feudal 
rights, the land question, and the communist movement, these are th 


itt 


subjects with which Kropotkin concerns himself, and yet so 


; monographic work has been done upon them that the historian is 


1 forced to form his synthesis from facts established by a study of th 


sources, a task that is impossible for any one man. Kropotkin is ac 


quainted with most of the good monographs that have been written on 
his subject he refers to them in foot-notes—and has used a goodly 


number of printed sources, but he has not frequented the archives and 


he was not able to make use of the monographs and sources, consider 


able in number, which have been published in the last three years 


The specialist will find here little that is new, will shake his head 
over many daring constructions, and will find places indicating that 


Kropotkin is not as well informed as he should be, but everything con 
sidered, it must be acknowledged that with all its faults the book is full 
of hypotheses which are worth testing and which will open the eyes 
of students of history who are not acquainted with the monographic 
work that has been done on the economic side of the Revolution. Th: 
volume was well worth translating into English and should be read by 
every teacher as a help to a better understanding of the great French 
movement of a hundred years ago. 
Frep Morrow FLING. 

The Love Affairs of Napoleon. Translated from the French of 

JosepH TuRQUAN by J. Lewis May, with numerous portraits. 


London and New York: John Lane Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 


375. 
Vapoléon Adultére: Suivt du Dialogue sur l’Amour par Napoléon 
Bonaparte. Par Hecror FLEISCHMANN. (Paris: Albert Méri- 
cant. 1909. Pp. viii, 288.) 
[ue first epoch of interest in Napoleonic studies, which practically 
began with the translation of the remains of the emperor from St 


Ilelena to the Hotel des Invalides in 1840 and ended with the fall of 
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the Second Empire thirty years later, was characterized by an adorat 

of his remarkable achievements especi lly in wat he second epoch 
which began with the centenary of the Revolution in 1889 after a score 
of years of almost complete neglect, is curiously marked by an intense 
interest in the personality of Napoleon and even of his worthless 
relatives. The first striking evidence of this new form of interest was 
the publication in 1893 of Napoléon et les Femmes, the first volume in 
M. Frédéric Masson’s monumental series of Napoleonic studies, which 
has won for him a chair in the French Acade my M. Masson had been 
librarian in the Foreign Office and had already made his reputation as 
an historical student when he began his series of masterpieces in his 


torical literature The historical student became merged in the literary 


artist, and he chose to write ex cathedra and to omit the absolutel\ 
essential citations of authorities Later investigators are thus left 


unnecessarily in the exasperating position of having to use M. Masson’s 
books without being able to verify properly the accuracy and im- 
partiality of statement except by the almost impossible repetition of 
M. Masson’s researches. While M. Masson has an established reputa 
tion as a master in historical research and authorship, 
scarcely proven worthy apprentices in either art lo the historical 
student their works afford an insignificant amount of new information 
and to the general reader they have naught to recommend them except 
their unsavory character Useless in the original, their translation 


cannot be condemned in sufficiently strong terms Students, authors, 
and translators who care to serve humanity rather than pandor to i 


will find abundant legitimate occupation in studying Napoleon as 
statesman instead of as a lover The illicit demand which required 


within four years als 


twenty-one editions of M. Masson’s first volu 
called forth the quasi-biographical volumes of the Corsican Turquan, 
whose Napoléon Amoureux d’aprées les Témoignages des Contemporains 
published in 1897, has now been translated | Mr. May M. Turquan 
does cite authorities but they are usually the gossip and trash of Con 
stant, the Duchesse d’Abrantés, Mme. Récamier, Mme. Rémusat, and 
others. The latest indiscretions are from the pen of a vouthful Belgiar 
dramatic writer and theatrical manager, M. Hector ] 

oddly enough, shows a genuine appreciation of historical scholarship and 
criticism. His citations of authorities are copious and are often of a 


higher character than those of M irquat His discrimination 


shown in turning down, with a decisi foot-not passing reference 
trivialities which M. Turquan details at lengtl M. Fleischmann’s work 
is of much higher grade than his disgusting title would indicat \fter 


all 


all, the most useful book for the student is M. Charles Naurovy’s 


Les Secrets des Bonapartes published in 1889 


Over Bonaparte the general and Napoleon the emperor no mistress 


ever held sway for a single moment. No t of public significance 
either in war or in peaceful statecraft testifies to the existence of 
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mistress of Napoleon. The Valois and the Bourbon kings with their 
ancient lineage and their assured position lost no prestige because of 
the well-known influence of their avowed mistresses; but Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the Revolutionary usurper and the parvenu emperor, thor 
oughly understood that such derelictions as were condoned in Louis 
XIV. would overwhelm him with ridicule. Moreover, both of his mar 
riages were unfortunate. In spite of his loyal and ardent devotion, 
Josephine’s irregularities were the gossip of Milan and Paris before 
1796 had closed. The divorce, impossible for the youthful aspirant 
to power, scarcely escaped being ridiculous in the triumphant emperor 
of 1809. His second wife, the mother of his one legitimate child, the 
King of Rome, too obviously recalled her great-aunt, the hated “ Autri- 
chienne”, and her scandalous desertion in 1814 has justly made her 
infamous. Josephine proved an unsatisfactory link with the ancient 
nobility of France and Marie Louise was a useless link with the ancient 
dynasties of Europe. These two women whose relations with Napoleon 
were of vast personal import had little influence upon the soldier and 
ruler which the serious historian must take into account. A single para- 
graph will almost suffice for such recital of Napoleon’s relations witl 
other women as the careful biographer or historian will wish. 

Soon after he reached his twentieth year, Bonaparte began to consider 
the various women he met with an eye to the selection of a wife 
Several roused his momentary fancy but he paid more serious court to 
Mlle. Colombier, Mlle. de Lauberie de Saint-Germain, and Mlle. Désirée 
Clary. The lover, rejecting or rejected, later honored the successful 
suitors of these women, making the first, M. Garempel de Bressieux, 
a baron of the Empire, the second, M. Montalivet, a count of the Empire 
and Minister of the Interior, and the third, Bernadotte, marshal of the 
Empire and Prince of Ponte Corvo. Bonaparte’s infidelities as a hus- 
band were the direct result of the incorrigible derelictions of his first 
wife, Josephine, and every one of his /iaisons which is reasonably authen- 
ticated belongs to the period between the campaign of 1798 in Egypt and 
the divorce in 1809. Mme. Fourés during the Egyptian campaign, 
Mlle. George of the Comédie Francaise and Mme. Duchatel during the 
Consulate, Mme. Grassini, Mme. Gazzani, Mlle. Denuelle de la Plaigne, 
and Mme. Walewska during the Empire, each held sway for a brief 
period in his affections. Each of the last two bore him a son, the only 
illegitimate offspring of recognized Napoleonic parentage; and their 
birth certainly had some weight in determining Napoleon to divorce 
Josephine. Count Léon (1806-1881) dragged out a ridiculous and 
inconsequential existence, but the second, Count Walewski (1810-1868), 
held numerous appointments under the Orleans Monarchy and _ the 
Second Empire, being Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1855 to 1860 
lrue enough two of these mistresses were Italians, and one a Pole, 
true likewise, there were aspirations toward independent national exist 
ence in Italy and in Poland, but absolutely no proof has been adduced 


| 
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that Napoleon’s relations with these women | ny ] tical signifi 


cance whatsoever. Besides these seven women w mighf be regarded 
as mistresses, a considerable number of women affor t mpet 


momentary distraction either in careless frivolities o1 brut ist 
It serves no purpose to know their names or number t is difficult to 
conceive why M. Turquan includes between tl 
accounts of these immoralities many pages 
Duchesse d’Abrantés, Mm Réecamier, Mm« Ret sat 1 n Nap 
leon’s adopted daughter, Stéphanie de Beauharnais, to nor f wl 
does he dare to impute any relation with Napol 
M. Fleischmann has called attention to tl <ister of roup of 
women who tried to throw themselves at the unwilli: sonapart 
his chapter on the most redoubtable of them, Mm Stael, while s 
eral of M. Turquan’s cases properly belong in t croup. M 
mann also devotes a chapter to the refutation of the antiquated libel of 
incestuous relations with Pauline The known correspondence betwee 
Napoleon and Pauline, as well as his incessant efforts to enfor pon 
the members of his family some respect for the decencies of life if not 
for the moral law, all go to disprove this slander 

These books being ruled out on the score of possible historical or 
biographical importance, it remains to inquire whether tl have an 
justification as psychological studies [he answer is most emphatic 
almost confessedly, in the negative In the usurped position of First 
Consul, Bonaparte made it his programme to restore order not only in 
Church and State but also in society, which woefully needed it after the 


scandalous days of the Directory He enforced by the rigid provision 


of his Code and by constant exercise of his regulating influence an 
almost puritanic sanctity of the family. In conjugal love, he stat 
unequivocally his belief, and it was the ideal he sought in vain in eacl 


of his marriages, for he was false only to a wife who had repeatedly 
proven her infidelity. Love as a physical passion, as immorality, he 
always denounced as an evil, though no one of his own lapses rose above 
this level. Except in the case of Mme. Fourés, his irregularities of 
private life were rigorously screened from the public ga nd never 
for a moment did Napoleon neglect the duties of his position or fail 
again to maintain its respectability It was th ry fact of extreme 
care in these two matters that compelled the disappointed husband to 
reduce his love affairs to the sole object of gratifving his pas 
though it is his mistresses, like Mlle. George, who defend him from thx 
charge of brutality. Dire poverty afforded Bonaparte but the slightest 
opportunities of society, of meeting women, and of learning the ways of 
tne world until his twenty-seventh year, so it is little wonder that M 
Masson and M. Fleischmann find him “ timide "—bashful, and that his 
foes called him brutal. Furthermore, it must be remembered in judgin: 
Napoleon’s manners that he was a skillful actor, as Mr. Richard Mans 
field has pointed out, and knew how to use both rudeness and court 
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to suit his inscrutable purposes. Only a fellow Corsican, M. Turquan, 
could have been mean enough to depict Bonaparte as a woman’s fool. 
Konaparte made mistakes, even his marriages were such, but the master 
of men was ever supremely master of himself. 

GeorcGe M. Dutcuer. 


Le Partage des Biens Communauxr: Documents sur la Préparation 
de la Lot du re Juin 1793. Publiés par GrorGEs Bourain, 
Archiviste aux Archives Nationales. [Collection de Documents 
Inédits sur I’Histoire Economique de la Révolution Frangaise, 
publiés par le Ministére de l'Instruction Publique.] (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1908. Pp. xxiv, 757.) 

Tus book is concerned with one of the most important problems 
before those committees of agriculture and commerce, of the three 
French Revolutionary assemblies, whose published procés-verbaux wer: 
described in the last number of the Review, pp. 380-381. It appears 
that the Constituent Assembly never seriously investigated the problem 
of the communal lands; perhaps because of the overshadowing magni 
tude of the cognate problem of the sale of the lands which were the 
product of the confiscation of Church property. And yet the amount of 
the communal lands was considerable, if we may trust an estimate, 
ascribed in one of the documents to Turgot, which places the area at 
eight million arpents and the annual income at eighteen million livres 
1s the subtitle indicates, the present volume carries the matter only to 
the passage of the law of June 10, 1793. The editor explains that a suc 
ceeding volume will show that the terms of the law were in the event 
modified. This was not due to any haste in preparing the law, for the 
committee of the Legislative Assembly began its inquiries in November, 
1791, and the law was shaped according to the second of two carefully 
studied projects. 

The volume includes: first, the replies of local official bodies to two 
inquiries sent out by the committee of the Legislative Assembly in 
regard to the best method of utilizing or dividing the communal lands; 
second, the reports and projects of the committee; third, several radical 
decrees, adopted by the assembly under the immediate impression of 
the events of August 10, 1792, and which ordered the division of th« 
lands, but did not indicate the method; fourth, protests and petitions 
from local bodies and individuals, called forth by this hasty legisla 
tron and the troubles it had caused in the departments; and, finally, the 


reports of the committee of the Convention, with the text of the law of 


June to. 
Although these documents contain no statistical information con 


cerning the condition and extent of the communal lands in different parts 


of the country, they are drawn from memorials or reports of official 


bodies representing a majority of the departments and make the situation 


| 
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fairly clear, as well as illustrate the currents of opinion during two years 
belonging to the middle period of the Revolution. It is evident that the 
existing system was almost universally condemned for its failure to 


utilize adequately what was felt to be an important portion of the 


national resources. Differences arose mainly over the mode of division, 


whether this should have regard to the amount already possessed by 
members of the community or whether the more democratic principle 
of distribution par téte should be adopted. The work of the committee 
of the Convention did not differ essentially from that of the committee 
f the Legislative Assembly, although the language of the later reports 
is full of the Jacobinical phrase-making common in 1793. The text of the 
law provides carefully for the recovery to the communes of ali lands 
which the seigneurs had, with or without warrant of existing ordinances, 
occupied at any time within forty vears previous to \ugust 4 1789, 
reversing decrees of the Constituent Assembly which sought to saf 

guard acquired rights. The new law did not make the division of the 


communal lands mandatory, but permitted the inhabitants to decid 


whether they should be divided, leased, or sold. Neither th mitte 
of the Legislative Assembly nor that of the Convention proposed te 
divide the woodlands. Both recognized that this would seriously endan 
ger the prosperity of the country, for selfish owners would be likely t 
cut off the trees at once The Convention, therefor sul ted the 


woodlands to the operation of the forest laws 


A Century of Empire, 1801-1900. By the Right Hon. Sir Herves 
MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. In thre 
Volume I., 1801-1832. (London: Edward Arnold. 1909 
352.) 

In the preface to this initial volume of a new work on ninetee1 
century English history, the author, after noting the flood « 


graphs recently poured forth upon the period, writes 


No human being of ordinary circumstances can draw 
from such a multitudinous source. He may behok 
Sahara of information, this boundless contiguity of research. not likel 
to dwindle, rather to widen with the ages: but having hi rden 
little or large, to cultivate, what knowledge comes to 


at its very pale, and in manageable supply, else he will hav 


Can this be done, he will be so much the wiser—will n b 
yardener for it, nor are there lacking among his fellows those willing t 


work for him thus. It is no dullards’ work to follow a clue through tl 
legion manuscripts and private memoirs to which latter-day diligence: 
has given access. In these, truth, elsewhere unattainabl rtainly 


awaits a finder; but in matters historical we Britons hav vorn so lor 
the coloured spectacles of Party, that the puzzle is to transn 
without sacrifice of sparkle. 


H. E. Bournt 
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with no sense of apology that the author admits himself one 
who wears “the coloured spectacles of Party” The volumes ar 


prettily and appropriately dedicated to “ The Hon. A. J. Balfour M.P 


than whom no statesman has done more to preserve the dignity of | 


al 


the dignity of debate, and the reasonable influence of party 


Sir Herbert Maxwell has hoped, doubtless, to present truth “ without 
sacrifice of sparkle”, and may, perhaps, have feared to enmesh himself 


in the complicated and sometimes irreconcilable evidence of historical 


after the unconvincing 
book itself 


the 


At least such is a natural conclusion 


phrases of the ambiguous preface, and a reading of the 


There is abundant evidence that the work has been presented to 
public without adequate examination of manuscripts and other sources, 


although there are a few citations of modern studies, and more of diaries 


and memoirs where the purely personal side of politics is being touched 
No evidence exists that any material other than that published 
England was known or used. In brief, we have here an old-styl 
al survey, presented by a writer of lifelong acquaintance with 
ide British political gossip, himself a partizan, with intent to 
impartial, but with no conception of modern historical requirements. 
Yet the book has value. There is a real effort to break away from 
the insular prepossession in favor of home politics and to depict the 
character and significance of British activities in other than continental 
Furopean relations Thus Indian administration, the Spanish-Ameri 
colonies, American expansion, are touched upon, yet, it must be 
fessed, in such fashion as to leave an impression of the author’s un 
liarity or indifference. By far the larger portion of the first halt 
book is devoted to military history, and quite naturally so, but 


; 


nothing new or superior either in the matter or in the manner of 


telling. Throughout the entire work, however, there runs_ the 


story, gossipy if you will, yet always vivid and entertaining, 
al manoeuvre and intrigue. Sir Herbert Maxwell so empha 
force and power of the personal element in national history 
narration of the private relations, the petty jealousies, or, on 
hand, the more lofty ideals and motives of Castlereagh, Can 

igton, Peel and others, gives a real life to his pen and real 

it to the reader. One certainly reads these portions of the 

h the conviction that he is being admitted to an inner circle of 

late political friends, whose chief pleasure and business in life have 
been to know and discuss the game of politics as played by their leaders 


Such narrations lead easily to judgments of men and their actions, and 
here one reads more cautiously, for in spite of the author’s determina 
to be watchful lest inevitable prepossessions stiffen into prejudice ” 
e anti-Whig attitude is so plainly marked that the book at times 

more nearly approaches a polemic than a history. 
In his characterization of men, it is amusing to note the author's 


vigor in controverting the liberal historians of an older time. as if thes 


lan, 
be 
\ 
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had just uttered the last word. His especial abhorrence is Martineau 


and, in less degree, Spencer Walpole, “ blinking through liberal spec 


tacles”’ (p. 262). So in the inevitable comparison of Castlereagh and 


Canning, he rises to a defense of the former, naively unconscious 
Castlereagh’s status was long since established, while Canning is por 
trayed with no apparent knowledge that any but Stapleton, “the most 
wooden of her [England's] writers” (p. 300), have given thought to th 
great foreign secretary. The author's “ Let there be an end, then, to this 
exaltation of Canning at the expense of Castlereag] p. 276), is sub 
lime. It would be unfair, however, to the writer not to add that his 
work offers a straightforward, readable account of English history from 


1801 to 1832, careful and exact in its statements of fact 


Correspondance du Comte de la Forest, Ambassadeur de France ei 

Espagne, 1808-1812. VPubli¢e pour la Société d'Histoire Con 
temporaine par M. GEOFFROY DE GRANDMAISON. Tome L., Avril 
1808-Janvier 1809; Tome Janvier-Septembre 1809; Tom: 
III., Octobre 1809-Juin 1810. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils 
xlv 459; 470; 492 


Ir is gratifying to know that not all the credulous Europeans of the 


1905, 1908, 1909. Pp. 


rationalistic eighteenth century who were drawn into the parlous gam 
of American land speculation came out at the little end, with a life of 
regret in store. René de la Forest, as a young man of twenty-thre: 
came to the United States with the Chevalier de la Luzerne in 1779 t 
serve in a modest way in the French legatio1 He remained here some 
fifteen years, as vice-consul in Savannah, as consul in Charleston and in 
New York. He had the sagacity to sell his properties in France bef 
the crash of the Revolution and to invest his small pital in tl 

acres of Virginia. These vastes domaines d’Amérigue he later sold for 
an excellent sum, which he invested in 1803 


place in France. But this does not complet 


rand’s career in France was interrupted by events which he could not 


control he came to America, as is well known. Here La Forest w 


able by reason of his experience to give the thrifty x-bishop 
advice in regard to land purchases, and when the latter | Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1797 he appointed his obliging counsellor to a subor 
dinate position. La Forest was launched and henceforth 

prosperous seas. He accompanied Joseph to Lunéville to help mal 
the treaty of 1801; he was sent to Regensburg to engage in the art 
remaking the map of Germany; he was made ambassador to Berlin in 
1803; he was ambassador to Spain from 1808 to 1813; he held tl 

folio of foreign affairs in the p s10n 9 I Si4 


XVIII. made him a peer of France, and Charles X. made hin 
of state. His is one of the Protean careers which en] 


1f France from Louis XV. to Lor Philipy 


E. D. Apams 
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ission to Spain was the most important chapter in 
and it #s his correspondence during these years that is now fortunately 
being given to the world. That correspondence includes nearly nine 
hundred letters and bulletins, and is full of interest. The three vol 
umes thus far published cover the period from April 9, 1808, to Jun 
29, 1810. They are admirably edited with abundant explanatory notes 
by Geoffroy de Grandmaison, already favorably known by his L’Ambas 
sade Francaise en Espagne de 1789 @ 1804 and his L’Espagne et Nap: 

n (1804-16800 ). 

La Forest was a diplomat of the old school. His letters are admir 
ible in tone and style, measured, urbane, adroit, informing. He always 
has at hand the phrase that reveals and the phrase that conceals or 
suggests. His position was not an easy or a pleasant one. As Napo 
leon’s accredited minister at the court of Joseph he was half ambassa 
dor, half spy. It is evident that his presence was not agreeable to Joseph 
He did not have the confidence of the king, and the military men seem 
to have kept him in ignorance of their plans and acts. While his letters 


abound with military details, they are generally of minor importance, 


representing as they do second-hand information, and frequently mere 
rumors. The military side of Napoleon’s Spanish imbroglio is, however, 
sufficiently well known, as is also the general opposition of Napoleon 
and Joseph, which grew out of the fact that the former’s interests wer: 
European, the latter's Spanish. But the letters of La Forest are valu 
able as throwing curious and sharp side-lights on the political history 
of the time, a subject on which original material is very inadequate. La 
Forest sends home elaborate accounts of Joseph’s entry into Madrid, of 
his receptions, appointments, circulars, of his appearance at theatres, 
churches, bull-fights, and of the attitude of the public. He describes 
the various activities of the king, the council of ministers, and the coun 
cil of state, the introduction of the system of prefects, the abolition of the 
old military orders, and the establishment of new ones. He sends hom 
the texts and analyzes the spirit of the decrees of Joseph on administra 
tion, on finance, on the army, on religious orders, on the conditions of 
sale of the confiscated property, on the abolition of crown monopolies, on 
the suppression of provincial tariffs, on the right of asylum in churches, 
on the creation of a stock exchange and commercial tribunals, on popu- 
lar education, on the attempted introduction of the Napoleonic Code. 
He describes the financial distress of Spain and the attempts to meet it. 
He notes the divisions among the ministers of the king as well as among 
the generals. His letters abound with very discreet, yet pointed, ériti 
cism of Joseph, of his slowness, of his bonté, of his bestowal of lavish 
gifts, when the state was virtually bankrupt, of the influence of cour 
tiers upon him, of his mildness toward his “rebels”. Not a trace of 
sympathy or apparent comprehension of the inherent difficulties in the 
1 


way of that monarch who ruled by grace of an imperious as well as 


imperial brother. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
be 


Radziwill: Duchesse de Din 


Never criticizing the emperor's nduct and alw 


failure of his beneficent policies to an ignorant 


populace, a fanatical clergy, and /e machiavellism 


betraying any sympathy with the Spaniards, La Fores t 
weave discretely into his letters comments on th “t 
measures, which Napoleon might have taken as hints 9 
duct, had he desired hints from his emissaries \n 

tion of this is his account in the third volume of the feeling 
Napoleon’s decree of Febuary 8, 1810, annexing 

France. 

Not that La Forest was especially perspicacious : 
ventional diplomat’s point of view Everything is a matter of 
tion and finesse. He did not at all appreciate the spontaneit 
fundity of the popular wrath at Napoleon; it was simply the 
designing men who had objects of their own. His forecasts 
of being belied. In 1808 he urges upon Napoleon tl ’ 
Joseph’s immediate arrival in Spain as certain to end t Tis 
Spanish people, he said, are most devoted to the do ( 
presence. But Joseph's first stay in Madrid was limited t 
ended in humiliating flight La Forest expects everything f 
leon’s own coming The Spaniards will then see the itilit 
tion and the insurrection will collapse. Such did not pri 
He expects domestic tranquillity as a result of the A 
1809, but it was not forthcoming. La Forest was cert t 
nor was he proficient in Vdlkerpsychologie but he w 
diplomatist who, as he said himself, sought to show s W 
much zeal. His correspondence is an historical soure 
value, but not of the first rank, because he w t ( t 
Joseph or his ministers, or the generals or even of } ( 

Chronique de 1831 a 1862. Publiée avec des Annota 

Index Biographique par la Princesse Rapziw née | 

Tome III., 1841-1850. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et ( 

Pp. 530. ) 

lHeE last part of this third volume of the Chron of n 
historical interest than were the preceding 
remarkably illuminating impressions of t rg s of 
history during a period of extraordinary changes fir 
valuable for another reason, because it r¢ s a furtl 
development of a singularly strong and beautiful charact 
called /e monde is plainly losing its hold upon Mm Din 


in 1841 she was only forty-eight years old. In March, 


leaving the shelter of her “ home” at Rochecotte, ren 


and narrow- 
‘ 
| 

arch, 1841, | 
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gation du monde est la plus difficile, la plus orageuse, et je ne m’y sens 
plus du tout propre; je n’ai plus de pilote et je ne sais pas, a moi seule 
conduire ma barque.” When she reaches Paris, she finds that the 


monde me dégotte, me blesse, m’agite et j’y vais chaque jour 
moins \ year later she hears of the death of the founder of the 
fournal des Débats, a friend of Talleyrand, and exclaims, “ Et puis des 
vides! . . . toujours des vides! Quelle solitude progressive!" This 


loes not mean that her spirit is becoming feeble. In 1848, during the 


revolution in Germany, when she learns that roving 


xcitement of the 
bands of peasants are threatening her Silesian estates, she hastens t 
Sagan, arms her tenants, and prepares to defend the place to the last 


extremity. Nor did the movement of affairs, when it rose to a leve 


higher than the quarrels of the political coteries in the French Parlia 


hig 

ment, fail to awaken the old instinctive zest for combats. A visit to 
Vienna in 1842 reminded her of the triumphs of other days, and she 
exclaimed, “ Vienne! . . . Toute ma destinée est dans ce mot! C’est ici 
que ma vie dévouée a M. de Talleyrand a commencée. ... C’est a 


Vienne que j’ai débuté dans cette célébrité facheuse, quoique enivrant 
le me suis prodigieusement amusée ici, j’'y ai abondamment pleuré.’ 
}ut it was the excitement of 1848, 1849, and 1850, when the old world 


+ 


seemed once more in dissolution, which drove from her thoughts, or at 

ist from the record of them, that incipient disgust of the world. In 
its place there was a disgust with certain men, hatred of those whom she, 
with her Legitimist sympathies, regarded as demagogues and petty 
tyrants, and a deepening interest in the dramatic struggle of authority 
to regain its lost mastery, and in the conflict within the field of German 
ffairs between Austria and Prussia. 

[he quality of the remarks scattered throughout the volume, their 


a 


clearness, brevity, and wit; the sureness of stroke and touch in sketching 
the character of personages, seem to justify a statement of Talleyrand, 
which Greville records in his diary in 1831, that the Duchesse de Dino 
was “the cleverest man or woman he had ever met”. Her characteriza 
tions of Mme. de Kriidener, of the unfortunate Duc d’Orléans, and of 
Chateaubriand, are good illustrations of what she seems to do easily 


For Chateaubriand she had a genuine aversion. She commiserates Mm« 


Récamier because it had become her function to “calmer Jlirritation 
d'un orgueil malade et de suppléer aux émotions du succés, qui ont été la 


seule affaire et la seule affection de la vie de M. de Chateaubriand ” 
\ few years later, when Mme. de Dino is reading the Mémoires d’Outre 
tombe, where Talleyrand’s memory is maltreated, she has “ soubresauts 
nerveux’. She confesses that her uncle has been a great sinner, but 
adds that she would prefer to present herself before the Eternal Judg 
ment with his feeble conscience than with “ cette autre conscience pleine 
l‘orgueil, de malice, de fiel et d’envie ”. 

Before the revolution of 1848 broke out Mme. de Dino had taken 


up her residence on her Silesian estates. She was still interested in 


| 
be 
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the fortunes of France, and the excerpts m 


received reveal the manoeuvres among th 


the throne and to forestall the coming 


stumbling-block was the fail 


find a basis for fusion 


tion at Berlin, or the course of the 1 


instructive. Mme. de 


of t Ork 
+ h rr no 
Bu the co esponde 
) vas a ‘ ohte 


can discover how anxiously she and her fri 


especially, scanned the 


neavens u0ng evel 


Buda-Pesth to Holstein and London, in 


of the final outcome. 


vear 1850 draws to a close, with the daily po 


\ustria and Prussia, a 


Garthaldi and the Th 


(New York: Longmans, Green, and Con 


370. ) 


Her impressions acqu 


t least up to the “H 


Mr. TREVELYAN has wisely chosen to writ 


epis des. 


is independent of the 


This enables him to produce sever 


others, yet structural 


the reader who is interested in one will alm 


This method of treatment is well adapted 


no consecutiveness of 


biography of a statesman or ruler we look f 


we can trace the evolution of his ideas 


knight errant, and between one of his 
g 


tered little what he w 
It is time that his 


competent historian, f 


a> 


times—an achievement so poetic, indeed, that 


1 
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sifting is great 


As in the case 
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raphy his constant reliance on details which, when taken singly, may 
seem commonplace, but which in their totality make up a picture that is 
far from commonplac« He knows everything about Garibaldi’s dress, 
home, habits, and moods; he has visited Caprera and every spot in 
Sicily connected with the Expedition; he has interviewed the Garibaldini 
who survive; he has read the reports of those who are dead. So far as 
concerns knowledge of his sources, whether this be in printed book o1 
in the land itself, he is thoroughly equipped, just as he is in the 
higher qualities without which no historian can excel—in fairmindedness 
in veracity, and in the story-teller’s gift. Evidently, therefore, we ar 
justified in having great expectations of his Garibaldian prose epic—and 
we are not disappointed 


He plans to write the history of the Sicilian Expedition in two vol 


umes The first, which we have under review, brings the narrative 
down to the capture of Palermo at the end of May, 1860; the second, 
will complete the account of the conquest of Sicily, and then will 


describe the passage to the mainland, the triumphal march to Naples, 
the battle of the Volturno, and Garibaldi’s retirement to Caprera 
Probably Mr. Trevelyan will add by way of epilogue the story of Gari 
baldi’s grievances, which culminated in his tragic attack on Cavour in 
\pril, 1861, for this is the real conclusion of the episode of the Thousand 

lo link his earlier volume on Garibaldi’s Defense of the Roman 
Republic with the present, Mr. Trevelyan relates the vicissitudes in the 
hero’s life in America, his settlement at Caprera, his impatient waiting 
for some patriotic enterprise to turn up, his adherence to the National 
Society, and his rejoicing at being given the command of the Hunters 
of the Alps. With the opening of the Italian war of 1859, Mr. Trevel 
yan is on congenial ground. He describes vividly the operations of the 
Hunters in the mountains and along the lakes, making it clear that 
although Garibaldi’s audacity might have been terribly punished, yet 
it actually succeeded,-and contributed indirectly, by delaying Urban, 
the Allies’ victory at Magenta. The sudden stopping of the war at Villa 
franca left Garibaldi without an occupation. His brief service under 
Fanti, which ended in his resignation, and the feverish winter of 1859 
1860, Mr. Trevelyan describes briefly but sufficiently) The last third 
of the book he devotes to the organization and sailing of the Expedition, 
and to its exploits from Marsala to Palermo. 

lhe historical student will find throughout the volume a clear under- 
standing of the interaction between the governmental and the revolu 
tionary forces. He will be inclined to regard Mr. Trevelyan’s word on 
many disputed points as final. Next to his love of narration, the author 
delights in the critical discussion of evidence, and his acuteness in cross 
examination of this sort is remarkable. On some crucial matters, how 
ever, he hesitates to give a downright verdict. He leaves undecid 
the question of the alleged forgery of the “ good news” telegram by 


which Crispi persuaded Garibaldi to start; but on the other hand he im 
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offered by Mrs. Catherine Seipp of Chicago for the best monographs 
on the German element in the United States. In this contest the first 
prize of three thousand dollars was awarded to Professor A. B. Faust 
of Cornell University. The book before us is the publication in revised 
form of the manuscript submitted in competition for this prize. 

In these two handsome, stately volumes, richly illustrated, we have 
for the first time a complete survey of the whole subject of German 
influence in the United States; and as we turn over the pages and note 
the extensive bibliography, the unusually complete index, and numerous 
foot-notes, we cannot avoid a feeling of respect and admiration for the 
indomitable energy and industry, the results of which are here contained. 

The book is divided into two somewhat sharply differentiated parts: 
volume I. being largely historical: volume IT. representing more in 
detail the Cultur-historische side of the discussion. Thus in volume L., 
we have an admirable general view of the successive waves of German 
immigration, such as the settlements in the Mohawk and Schoharie 
valleys, and in New Jersey; the more important immigration to Penn 
sylvania, and its overflow into Maryland, Virginia, and the two Caro 
linas; as well as the independent settlements of the Salzburgers in 
Georgia, the sparsely scattered German communities in New England, 
and the later migrations to the West. 

Of course in this part of the book, the author found predecessors 
but he has done good service in summing up the main facts in a clear 
and interesting manner. One part of the first volume, however, that 
contained in chapters x11. to xv., under the general title of the Winning 
of the West is the result of independent research on the part of the 
author, who has done much to give due credit to the Germans in the 
work of defending and advancing the frontiers of the American colonies 

a credit which has hitherto been largely monopolized by the Scotch- 
Irish 

[he second volume is almost entirely the result of original investi 
gation, and represents an enormous amount of work on the part of the 
author, who has ransacked newspapers, examined libraries, consulted 
experts, and corresponded with a large number of individuals. In this 
way he has brought to light a multitude of new facts concerning the 
influence of the Germans in the various phases of American civiliza 
tion. Thus we have chapters on what they have done fer agriculture, 
bridge-building, naval-architecture, lithography, and the various manu 
factures of iron, steel, glass, pottery, and musical instruments. Other 
chapters discuss the part taken by Germans in music and the fine arts, in 
literature and journalism, and in the political and educational develop 
ment of the country, while a general survey is given of the various 
German religious denominations. 

Yet these numerous facts are not scattered helter skelter throughout 
the book, but are arranged under appropriate headings. In fact, taking 


the second volume as a whole, we have not merely a discussion of the 
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German element on the various phases of American activity, but a 


genuine contribution to the Culturgeschichte of out intry hus in 


the chapters on education, music, the joy of living, etc., the p 
by the Germans is introduced by a general outline, brief though clear 
of the whole history of the subject under |} 

One phase of the subject has been discussed by the author v 


thoroughness and impartiality worthy of high praise, and that 
estimate of the number of persons of German blo n the Unit 
States. This is an exceedingly delicate question, and the most extrav 
gant statements have from time to time been made, soi eoing 

as to claim one-third of the population of the United States for 
Germans. Professor Faust in his careful and cautious study of tl 
Census reports and other sources has come to the conclusion that tl 
number of persons of German blood is only eighteen millios This is 
probably as near to the truth as we can hope to come 


From the above brief review ut a feeble idea can be obtained of 


the enormous amount of research and study embodied in these two 
volumes. The bibliography of more than eighty closely printed pages 
shows the extent of the sources laid under ntribution 


In spite of the multiplicity of names, dates, foot-notes, etc., we 
noticed comparatively few actual errors; in the note to volume I., pag 


112, the subtitle of the writer’s book on the German and Swiss Set 


ments of Colonial Pennsylvania should be a Study, not a Stor; 
so-called Pennsylvania Dutch; the name of the well-known Lancast 
County family Hershey is given in several places as Herschey, a form 
which I think never occurs. So also volume I., page 112, note, the name 
Gochenauer is given as “ Goshenauer”, and in volume II., page 40, 
“ Echelburger ” should be Eichelberger. On page 454, volume II., Pro 
fessor Faust speaks of the name Blauvelt, as one which “ points 
German origin”. This name is not German but Dutch as the “w” in 
the first syllable of the original form, Blauwvelt, and the "in the 
second syllable indicate 

Yet these inaccuracies are but slight blemishes on a work that is 
worthy of the highest praise for its scholarly thoroughness, its 
tiality, its logical arrangement, and the interesting style in which it 
written. It will undoubtedly be the standard in its own field for a lor 
time to come, and all students of the history of the United States wi 
find in its pages, not only a storehouse of indispensable facts, but a model 


for the similar treatment of other racial constituents of our natior lif 
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The Expansion of New England: the Spread of New England Set- 
tlement and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865. By 
Lots Kimpatt Matuews, Instructor in History in Vassar Col- 
lege. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1909. Pp. xiv, 303.) 
luis study attempts “to untangle, from the complex skein of our 

national history, the one strand of the New England element”, or in 

other words “to ascertain roughly what part New England has played 

as a frontier-maker ;—how she has founded towns and institutions not 

only within her own borders, but far beyond the Hudson and the 
lleghanies (p. 9). 

Che first part of the work is an admirable description of the move- 
ment from the New England sea-coast to the interior. There are chap 
ters on the beginnings of an American frontier, from 1620; the influence 
of Indian warfare upon the frontier, 1660-1713; the forty years of strife 
with the wilderness, 1713-1754; and events on the frontier, 1754-1781 
These chapters are interesting and instructive. The research is thor 
ough and the maps appear to be constructed on a sound principle 
(appendix A). 

lhe second part deals with the movement of New Englanders into 
the West. Here is treated the beginning of the great migrations, 1781 
1812, and the settlement of the Old Northwest, to about 1860. The 
final chapter sums up what the author conceives to be the results of two 
centuries and a half of New England pioneering. This part of the 
book is not so well done and it is doubtful if it adds much to what was 
already known of the general features of New England settlement in the 
West and New England influences in respect to education and local 
government. 

he maps for the movement into the West are open to criticism and 
they may be said to illustrate the inconclusiveness of the second part of 
the book. The legend on these maps is (yellow) New England Settle- 
ment and (gray) All Other Settlement, but the author evidently does not 
intend that the markings shall be taken literally. It is doubtless the 
intention to show that there was some New England settlement in the 
portions colored yellow and the question naturally arises as to the extent 
of that settlement and the relation it bears to other settlement in num- 
bers and influence. On the map showing New England settlement east 
of the Mississippi River before 1860 (frontispiece) the district abou! 
Cairo, Illinois, is colored yellow. The text tells us that south of Spring 
field, Illinois, only “a stray Connecticut or Massachusetts pioneer might 
be found”, and the marking in this case appears to be based on the fact 
that one of the founders of Cairo was born in Hartford, Connecticut 
p. 215, and n. 2). The northern counties of Illinois are shown 
as “ New England settlement” and the text (p. 215) states that “the 


fourteen northern counties . . . were settled solidly by emigrants from 


4 
t 
be 
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the states east of the Hudson River or from New York itself It 
should be noted, however, that the foreign-born populat ft f 
northern counties adjacent to Chicago was, in 1860, over sixty-eight pet 
cent. of the whole. Southeastern Mi g \ 
notwithstanding the fact that in 1860 1] foreign population of f 
southeastern counties about Detroit was fiftv-two per cent. of th ( 
population. For nine counties in the same part of tl g 
population was thirty-thre« per cent 

This is enough to show that wl tl at 
cannot be taken literally rhev do not ippear t be work out 
basis of a unit, such as the county, and the information 1 pury 
furnish is, therefore, too general to be valuabk It ent that tl 
areas marked New England Set 
New Englanders, and it is probable. on the other hand. t . 
landers settled in places not indicated on the maps \s tl 
stand they tend to exaggerate the New g O] 
Northwest, and they show how fi t o \ 
land strand from the “ complex sk f our national 
Selections from the Economic Hist f the United Stat 765 
1860. With Introductory Essa v G S1 
Professor of Political Economy in the Sheffield Scientific S 
Yale University. (Boston and New York: Ginn and ( pat 
1909. Pp. xviii, 819.) 
In the present volume Professor | 
body of collateral reading, mostly from contemporary writet wl 
will help to a better understanding of our s l and pol 
ment than the ordinary source-book of charters 1 laws le sy 
value is given the volume by the editor's own miments, w 
each chapter of selections lor the historian tl chapters will be of 
the greatest interest in which the relation of non ffairs to p 
is traced 
“The influence of economic conditions upon < 
writes Professor Callender, “ has been enormous, and nm rrect under 
standing of American politics is possible without taking it into considet 
tion” (p.v). This influence, he thinks, has not been g n due impor 
tance by historians. ‘“ The true causal relation between tl iction of 


government and economic conditions is often reversed in the histori 
account. The latter are supposed to be the result of th tion o1 

action of government, when in reality they have been termi! 

other forces, and have had great influen n determining 
action itself. This is an error that is the more likely t pp 
American history, because the writers of it make lat ul of 
documents and the utterances of public men, who are always interest 
in making the government receive the credit, or bear the blame, fi 
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whatever of prosperity or economic depression accompanies or follows 
political action. Moreover, few of them have had the training neces- 
sary to accurately trace cause and effect in economic affairs” (p. 180). 
Although the greater part of the book is devoted to a description of 


the economic life of the people at different stages of their development 
between 1765 and 1860, including such topics as colonial economy, inter 
nal commerce, transportation, manufactures, currency, the settlement of 
the West, and the tal, a | 


ganization of labor and capital, a large share is 
devoted to an econumic interpretation of American political history 


Economic depression and the reluctance to pay due to the unorganiz« 


and dispersed state of society account for the Revolution rather than 
denial of political rights or a stamp tax. “ Economic conditions 
wrecked the old Confederation; while prosperity . . . smoothed the way 


for the establishment of the new government and insured its extraordi- 


nary success.” On the other hand, the tariff, in spite of the dominant 
role it has played in politics, is held to have had but a relatively slight 
effect upon economic development. The discussion of slavery contains 


some fresh and suggestive views: the scarcity of capital, rather than the 


institution itself, is held responsible for many of the economic evils 
usually ascribed to the latter. Professor Callender distinguishes care 
fully the various economic and social classes in Southern society, and 
pays special attention to the small non-slave-owning farmer. All in all, 


the volume will be found stimulating and informing, in spite of the stric 


tures upon historical method. 


A History of the United States and its People from their Earliest 

Records to the Present Time. By Etroy McCKENDREE Avery. 

In sixteen volumes. Volume VI. (Cleveland: The Burrows 

Brothers. 1909. Pp. xxxiv, 478.) 

Tuts volume of Dr. Avery's large popular History of the United 
States covers the period from 1776 to 1787—from the Declaration of 
Independence to the conclusion of the work of the Constitutional Con- 
vention The military campaigns about New York, of Trenton and 
Princeton, of Brandywine and Germantown, of Saratoga, of Valley 


f the struggle for the South and the 


Forge, Monmouth, and Newport, 
e scenes at Yorktown—these leading features of the war are 
1 


treated of in one-half of the chapters devoted to the volume. One chap 


1 
ciosin 


ter is given to Foreign Relations and the French Alliance, one to 
European Complications and the Armed Neutrality, one to the Navy 
and the War on the Sea, one to the Finances of the Revolution, one 
to the Tories, and one to the New Governments, state and confederate, 
that were organized during the struggle. The titles of the chapters, 
sometimes figurative, are suggestive of large studies, but the content 
of the respective chapters is not found to be extensive, as the paper is 


heavy, the type is large, the margins are wide, and the maps and illustra- 
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and “the first expression of an idea that has overwhelmed the theory 
of union on which the articles of confederation were based”. The 
author speaks of the fierce indignation aroused against Maryland on this 
which led some to favor her division “ between the neighboring 
states and erasing her name from the map”. This is certainly not an 
equate presentation nor an enlightening interpretation of one of the 
most important and significant controversies in the beginnings of our 
constitutional union. 

In the Opening of the West there is a commendable account of the 
early United States land surveys, describing the work of Thomas 


Hutchins, geographer and surveyor-general, together with an exposi- 


tion of the Geographer’s Line and the reservation of section 16 for 
public schools. This account is accompanied by a finely executed map 
of the Seven Ranges made on the Geographer’s Line running due west 


from the point where the west boundary of Pennsylvania intersects the 
north boundary of the Ohio River. North and south lines, six miles 


rt, were to divide the territory into the seven ranges, and east and 


west lines into townships. 


The volume is richly illustrated and as a specimen of the book- 


maker’s art it fully maintains the standard set by its predecessors. In 
this respect it is a distinct credit to the author and the publishers. 


There are nearly four hundred illustrations, counting the maps, which 


are of uniform clearness and excellence, and the autographs, which are 
always interesting, while but few of the illustrations are fanciful. 
There are nearly fifty portraits, many of them of decided historical 
value, including, besides the frontispiece of Stuart’s Washington, in- 


teresting portraits of Generals Sullivan, Schuyler, Kosciuszko, Wayne, 
Stark, Morgan, and George Rogers Clark, and of André, Vergennes, 
Paul Jones, Brant, Arnold, and Peggy Shippen. 

Speaking again from the criterion of historical content, while the 


work does not present a very serious study of our political and con- 


stitutional development and while the proportions and interpretations 
of the author may be criticized, the volume, on the whole, may be said 
fairly accomplished its purpose—that of presenting in popular 
form, the salient, important, and significant personages, aspects, and 


events of the times with which it deals. 


Cornelius Harnett: an Essay in North Carolina History. By R. D. 
\W. Connor. (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing 
Company. 1909. Pp. 209.) 

Mr. Connor has attempted neither a biography nor a history, but 
he has given us, as the title reads, an essay in the history of the Revolu- 
tion in North Carolina, with the career of a leading actor in that 
struggle for its central theme. It is not a philosophical essay, but a 
brief and attractive narrative of the events in which Harnett took part. 


Within the limitations the author has given himself it is a very satis- 
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f the Commissioners for detecting and defeating Conspira- 


the State of New York: Albany County Sessions, 1778 


Edited by Vicror Huco Pat , State Historian. Volume 


lume II., 1780-1781. (Albany, N. Y.: 


1909. Pp. 430; 431-830.) 
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Much valuable information, however, both biographical 


as well as many explanations of obscure points in the text, 


have been added in foot-notes as a fitting commentary on the 
For instance, to have given a summary on page 807 of the total 


1 


amounts expended by the commissioners in carrying their labors 


have been an item of great interest. 


an introduction of fifty-two pages Mr. Paltsits has given an 


it brief explanation of the forces and policies which brought 


this board of commissioners. He makes clear the origin 
inquisitorial machinery in New York, the legal status of these 
the scope of their powers, and the final transfer of their pre 
s to the established courts. Then follows in the second chapter 
a more specific illustration of the wide range of activities which de- 


volved upon the commissioners. The methods employed in dealing with 
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the services of an accurate historian t S or ss 
of preserving, arranging, and pr g f 
historical material still unprinted. 
\ ( 

Report on “ The Star-Spangled Banney “ Hail Colu 

‘Yankee Doodle”. Compiled by ‘ GEO! 


ica , 


Sonneck, Chief of the Division of 

(Washington: Government Printing Office 1QO9 

Tuts is a most important contribution histor 
music. Although modestly stated as “ comp \ 


more than a compilation 


vidual views as to the relative popularity « 


“Dixie” has caused some flurry 


no more careful investigator 


Sonneck, and the subject he here undertak« ertainly 1 
powers. In no field of music is there so ( oubt 
as in the evolution of great national melodies God s 
has caused volumes of researcl id its origin has n 
established vet. The “ Marseillaise s also caused 
National music is far too often enshrouded in ps 
absolute fiction 

Mr. Sonneck has carefully sifted 1 e from th 
if. at times, he has not discovered the history « f the s 
ample in the case of * Yankee Doodl he has at least « 
of its many errors, for which future historia ill t 
dentally also, he has given most interesting side-lig 
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lesser characters connected with the creation of the songs. Dr. 

who was the occasion of Francis Scott Key’s expedition to the 

t, Johannes, or Philip, Roth, connected with “ The President's 

which led to “ Hail Columbia ”, Dr. Schuckburgh who has been 

d the founder of “ Yankee Doodle”, Gilbert Fox who first 

‘Hail Columbia ”, all these stand out as living characters and not 
hadows upon the historic page. 

‘Yankee Doodle” Mr. Sonneck has had the assistance of one 

t indefatigable investigators of America, Mr. Albert Mat 

Boston, whose researches in this matter ll remain unpub- 


are generously and freely placed < » disposal of in 


sum up the results of the search for the origin of our 


national songs. “ The Star-Spangled Banner”, written by Key, was 


ly composed by John Stafford Smith, in England, as a drinking 
song. 
“ Hail Columbia” was composed as “ The President’s March” prob- 


Philip Phile, although this claim is not yet free from doubt and 


I 
the very name of Phile is not surely ascertained. Philip Roth (first 
name doubtful) also remains a claimant to the honor of having com- 
posed this melody. Joseph Hopkinson wrote the words. 

\merica” is fortunately taken quite out of the field of doubt. It 
tten to the tune of “ God save the King”, by Samuel F. Smith, 
heological student at Andover, for a children’s Fourth of July 

festival at Park Street Church. 
‘Yankee Doodle” remains enshrouded in mystery. There 1s 
some doubt as to whether Dr. Schuckburgh wrote the words which 


1 


brought the tune into notice in America. There are dozens of variants 
of these words. The tune cannot be traced to its origin. Mr. Sonneck 
begins to think that the modern form of the melody is a composite made 
up of two different tunes of different epochs. Absolutely nothing has 
been ascertained regarding the origin of the melody, and here the 
amount of careless statement, of invention and unreliable “ recollec- 
tions’, is disheartening. Yet Mr. Sonneck has at least disposed of 
he errors and cleared the field for further investigation. 
Many excellent facsimiles adorn the book, a few misprints mar it, 
and it has an excellent index. 
Louis C. ELson 


Robert Fulton and the “Clermont”. By Avice Crary SUTCLIFFE, 
Great-Granddaughter of the Inventor. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1909. Pp. xv, 367.) 

THE writer of this book seems at times to feel her limitations on 
the technical side of her great-grandfather’s life, but she has neverthe- 
less produced a biography of singular charm and interest in an 


astonishingly brief compass. It is a model in its way. She has per- 
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mitted the inventor to speak for himself in numerous unpublished letters 
and drawings and, while keeping the central idea of rmont in 
view, she has touched upon his many activities in such a way as to 
show the gradual growth of his ideas on stear 
The successful voyage of the first steamboat on the Hudson was 
matter of tremendous significance to Ameri It opened tl vay to 
the navigation of the western rivers and thus to the development of a 
great territory. Its importance as the beginnin f an epocl is sucl 
that Robert Fulton’s association with other interests has been lar 
lost sight of. He was in the first place a successful portrait-painter 
and next an engineer with a genius for invention, and alw s a busi 
ness man who combined common sense and good judgment with ext1 
ordinary power of imagination These qualities are very stron 
brought out in Mrs. Sutcliffe’s biography, which is published at a 
particularly auspicious tim It reveals the man as profoundly en 
dowed with a belief in peace among nations His inventions wert 
either for the promotion of commerce in a large way or for t pur 
pose of making war so horrible that it must necessarily « 
submarine and the torpedo were his chief concern at one period of his 
life and he seemed to have cared little what nation used tl 
excepting his own country. He proposed going to the bitt 


warfare, when, in a letter to the French commissioners (p. 324) 


wrote “ Another mode would be to go with cargoes 7 | 
anchor them in the entrance of rivers so as to cut off or blockade the 
commerce = oF 3 hundred. fi r example. anchored it h hamee 


or the Channels leading to the Thames would comy 


commerce of that river and reduce London and the Cabinet of St 


James to any terms. No pilot could steer clear of I 
dangers—no one dare to raise them even if hooked by grappling 
they could not tell the moment they might touch the Secret Spring 


which would cause the explosion and destruction of everything around 
them.” This was a deliberate proposition to blockacd ndon_ by 
planting torpedoes dangerous alike to peaceful traders 
bearing arms. 

The book reveals Fulton as another « fF 4] oT t Americans wl 
began life on a farm under pioneer conditions with wholesome sur 


roundings. He attended a country school and had little education ex 


cept what he obtained for himself by hard study after leaving home 
at the age of seventeen. The early part of his life is admir bly por 
traved by his biographer in a brief chapter showing his growth from 
a boy of dreams into a man capable of carrying out great ideas. The 
two chapters on his life in France where he devote 1 large part of 
his time to the problem of steam-navigation, called spec ially to his 
attention by Robert Livingston, are most interesting in bringing out 


the gradual adaptation | 


y study and experiment of the steam-engint 


to the propulsion of a hull. Experiments were tried on the Seine with 
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, but nevertheless with the incidental advantage of 


success 
inventor definite data for the design of the Clermont. H 


} 


pproacn 
hip was definitely planned on tolerably exact information 
seems to have been typical of Fulton, and his great-grand 


he latter problem either by inspiration or guess 


has represented him truthfully not only in what she has het 
but also in what she has taken from his letters Another 
admitted. He was not the originator of the idea of 
steam. Others had tried it and failed. He was the 


build and operate a steamboat successful commercially from tl 


beginning. 
he nation owes him a debt of gratitude therefore as a 
a man with a rare combination of imagination, boldness, 
knowledge. Mrs. Sutcliffe has indicated this 
from other writers that she leaves us in no doubt. On 
its inspiring collection of Fulton’s own productions 


wish that more were to follow 

Hayne and his Times. By Tueopore D. Jervey, Second 
President of the South Carolina Historical Society. (New 

: The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. xix, 555.) 
{MODATING himself to the dearth of intimate materials upon 
ife and the wealth of data upon the general history of South 
embodied in the newspaper files and pamphlet collections of 
‘leston Library, Mr. Jervey has devoted his book more to the 
South Carolina and particularly in Charleston, and to the 
of federal politics upon the state-rights issue, than to a de- 
ive of Hayne’s doings. In fact the book is principally a 
chronicle of Charleston affairs from 1791 to 1839, with Hayne’s career 
rather than a continuous theme. In many portions the 
is colorless; but at many points a penchant of the author 
He takes or makes very many opportunities to lay stress on 
meritorious deeds of Charles Pinckney and to quote laudatory 
notices of William Lowndes, and, on the other hand, to make deroga 
tory remarks concerning Calhoun. The author is a Charlestonian of 
the strictest loyalty and tends to celebrate Charlestonian talent and 


merit as represented in Pinckney, Lowndes, and Hayne. He char- 


‘teristically considers that Calhoun, a non-Charlestonian, has been 


magnified at Hayne’s expense and that it is part of his duty to right 
the wrong. In several matters Mr. Jervey points out errors in Hayne’s 
iews, but in the great instance of variance between Hayne and Cal- 
houn in 1830-1832, as to the basis of state sovereignty, he labors zeal- 
ously but without happy result to support Hayne’s position. Hayne 
in his reply to Webster spoke of the federal compact as made and 
existing between the several states and the central government, with 


sovereignty vesting in each of the parties. Calhoun, rejecting this, 
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slave-importing state, and that a prohibition of slave imports would 
have had no appreciable influence upon the ratio of increase of her 
negro population. 


rhe style of the book is unpolished and the narrative overladen 


details and digressions. But the amateur quality of the work is 


not unattractive. The book affords a relief from the monotony 
iat school of American historical writers who walk ever in trodden 
lhe author has rendered a valuable service in describing South 
Carolina developments and in presenting the career of one of her 
truest sons, eloquent, upright, devoted, and lovabl We shall hope for 
further historical work from Mr. Jervey’s pen. 
Urricu B. 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1907. Volume II., Part I. Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas. Edited by Georce P. Garrison, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Texas. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1908. Pp. 646.) 

TeXAS was for a time the most critical diplomatic battlefield of 
Christendom. The publication of her correspondence has therefore 
been a historical desideratum of no little consequence, and one has great 
reason for thankfulness in taking up the first of the two volumes which 

to present it, edited by a scholar better qualified than any one else 
for his task and put forth by the American Historical Association in 
excellent form. The contents of the volume are in general the corre 
spondence with the United States down to the close of 1842; and among 
he subjects upon which light is thrown are the internal condition of 
‘exas, the characters and purposes of her public men, her relations witl 
the government and the Federalists of Mexico, her southern and 
northern boundary difficulties, her Indian troubles, the moral and mate- 

assistance drawn from the United States, the Santa Fé expedition 
and its sequel, the questions of postal arrangements with the United 

States and fugitives from justice, American relations with Mexico and 

action in behalf of Texan independence, the treaty of amity, navigation, 

and commerce with this country, political conditions here, the motives 
and aims of our statesmen, and—above all other subjects—the questions 
of recognition by this government and annexation to our Union. After 

a chronological list of the documents, an introduction which indicates 

how official relations between the two countries were established and 

whence the documents have been obtained, and a needful list of the oft- 
changing Texan officials, comes a very useful Calendar of Correspon 
dence Hitherto Printed. Here it was doubtless found difficult to adopt 

a logical rule of inclusion. One finds, for example, a letter from ex- 

President Jackson to an anonymous American (p. 39) and a note from 


the Mexican minister to Calhoun (p. 45), but not Webster’s highly im- 


Munford: Virginia's Attitude toward Slavers 
portant despatch of July 8, 1842, on the affairs of xas (H 
Doc. No. 266, 27 Cong., 2 sess.), the letter of the Texan consu 
York, January 4, 1844 (Jones, Memoranda, p. 303 
annexation, nor even that from Miller, special secretary of 
legation at Washington, April 28, 1844 (ibid., p. 345 
subject. Donelson’s note to Allen, April 16, 1845, is entered tw 
45); and, if one looks up the reference for Terrell to | O 
1842 (p. 32), one finds Van Zandt to Webster, December 14 
which is substantially the same thing bu ight not be 1 Q 
such by the inquirer. Then follows the Correspondet Hi 
published, which forms the body of the volume and pres 
illustrations of the editor’s fidelity and scholarship. With pr 


has omitted some decuments of slight significan ind oc 


out a paragraph of the same character; but it is a question wh 


certain important documents which, though in print, are beyor 
reach should not have been given. For t tl estig 
referred (p. 30) for the instructions to the Texan minister at VW 
ton regarding annexation, January 20, 1842, to the (Hi: n) 7 


and Texas Register of November 26, 1845. That newspaper 
found even in the Library of Congress, and most An 
could perhaps find this document most easily by going to 
Record Office in London (* Texas”, vol. XI\ On the oth 
Henderson to Hunt, December 31, 1836, is here given (p. 161) 
mention of the fact that it was printed in Texas in 1845. As 
states, it was not practicable to make the fil f correspond 
complete, and that is of course to be regretted. It w 
well, had it been feasible, to institute a wide search 
documents. Collinsworth and Grayson’s propositions fo 
of Texas, addressed to the American government on July 16 [14 
might, for instance, have been found among tl lackson pap 


spelled words are in some cases followed witl 


are not, so that in quoting a passage containing one of th 


author would be a little in doubt how to write it; and one notes 
D. Jones, American consul at Mexico, appears (p. 213) as M. D 


In a work of such magnitude and 


inevitable. 


Virginia's Attitude toward Slavery and Secession By Be 


B. MunrForp. (New York and London: Longmans, Gri 

Company. 1909. Pp. xili, 329 

Mr. Munrorp has endeavored to show just why Virgini 
lot with the Lower South in 1861 rather than remain in the U 
escape the awful devastation which surely aw j 
the Southern cause. In part 1. he states his case; in p I 


deavors to prove that Virginia did not sec in order to exten 
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as an institution; in part 111. he shows that the motive was 


y not a wanton desire to destroy the Union; and by process of 
elimination he comes in part Iv. to his thesis, which is that Virginia was 
forced out by the attitude of President Lincoln and his administration; 
in short the proclamation of April 15 was the compelling motive 


In the different sections the author draws upon the better known 


sources of American and Virginia history, quoting freely from tl 

writings of the “ Fathers” to prove that the best thought of Virginia 
vas against slavery from the beginning. There could be no difficulty 
in showing that Washington, Jefferson, and the rest all hated the insti 
tution and strove manfully to abolish it. To show also that the second 


eneration of Virginians was equally solicitous to check the ravages of 
the slave-system might also be possible; but to go on to the eve of the 
Civil War contending that nobody of influence and power in the Old 
Dominion favored slavery shows a lack of knowledge of the subject or 
the field which is a little disparaging to the author’s claims. Yet this 
is just what Mr. Munford attempts to do. 


[he slave-trade and the status of the free negro are discussed with 


iat there was, in the opinion of the author, no breeding of 
slaves for the Southern market; and the free negro was almost an im 
ibility both in the South and the North, while to send all the slaves 
away to Africa was economically almost out of the question. Time 
wore on and brought the crisis of 1861 and when the national govern- 


ment endeavored to enforce its authority at the point of the bayonet Vir 


ginia independently of the whole slavery trouble cast her lot with the 
party, the Lower South, whose rights were being trampled upon. This 
is the story. It is calmly and confidently told; but many important 


facts and conditions are omitted entirely. 

First of all, Virginia was a divided camp from 1760, the western 
counties being hostile to the eastern and hostile likewise to slavery The 
constitution of 1776, contrary :to the wishes of Jefferson and others, 
recognized slavery by so distributing power in the legislature as to 
secure to the East—a minority of the population—permanent control of 
the lawmaking power of the state. The populous West endeavored in 
1820 1830 and again in 1850 to break the hold of the East upon the 
‘ommunity The East, now fully in the hands of a comparatively small 
group of slaveholding monopolists, withstood all attack and actuall; 


treno 


was denounced by Jefferson and many others who foresaw the natural 


thened her power with the passing decades. This arrangement 


isequence to the state but without avail. There is no reference in the 


olume before us to these conditions and yet they are vital to the story 

Nor does Mr. Munford so much as mention, in his discussion of ths 
charge that Virginia was a slave-breeding state, Governor William B 
Giles’s published statement (in his book dated 1829) that 6000 slaves 
were exported from Richmond and Norfolk each year; and he ignores 
ive and effective propaganda of Thomas R. Dew (after 1832) 


fense of the business of raising negroes for the Lower South. 
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This is not saying that the author is wrong in his content but 
that he has overlooked some very important matters 


the attitude of men, who, like H. A. Wise in 1855, promis heir hearers 


that negroes would sell for Ssoo0o0 each if Kansas were 
state—men who were very popular in Virginia then and whose mem 
ries are still green throughout the Sout! The book 


lefense to be final or convincing 


John Brown. By W. E. Burcuarpr Du Bots, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology, Atlanta University. American Crisis Biographies. ] 
( Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company. 1909. Pp. 406.) 
A new and shorter “ Life of John Brown” which emphas 1 tl 

deeds of its hero without dwelling too much upon the gt 

been needed, and this work from an eminent negro educator fills this 

want to some extent. Hitherto it has been impossible to treat the | I 

of the raid on Harper’s Ferry except as a saint doing G 


as the vilest of criminals Victor Hugo compared him 


Nazareth while Carlyle accounted him only a mischief-maker; Robert | 
Lee characteristically passed judgment upon him as “¢ 


Brown”. Of course Professor Du Bois could not be expected to sp 


as any of these—a negro judging 
Devotion to the subject of his investigation, hero-worship, perhaps 
sensationalism, are the terms which most aptly describe the sty! f this 
new Life. This may be seen in the chapter headings: the \ n of th 
Damned, the Swamp of the Swan, th 
Way, etc. In addition, each chapter begins with a quotation from 
Bible, some of which run: “ Remember them that are in bonds as bound 
with them”, “ And his fellow answered and said, This is nothing els« 
save the sword of Gideon the son of Joash, a man of Ist 


Aside from this enthusiastic approval, there is much 


the book. It is an abbreviation 
it presents the facts of Brown’s career though in loos nd ut 
vincing manner. A considerable part of the total sy 

the development of the man, his restless roving from place to place 
seeking apparently some sudden turn of fortune which should rev 
him to the eyes of the world. The Kansas tangle and the bloo work 
at Osawatomie are treated fairly wel But the main them« f course 
Harper’s Ferry which is seen simply as the work of God in human 
hands, as the first battle of the righteous Nort iwainst tl wicke 


South. 


One is surprised, however, to find the author of The Supp 
the African Slave Trade stating (p. 84) tl the runaway slaves of 
Georgia founded a state in Florida to overthrow which cost the Unit 


States $20,000,000, or (p 8=) that Toussaint |} d given |] 
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the United States). And it is amusing to note with what 


phasis Professor Du Bois relates (p. 246) that a certain negro leader 


em 

was presented to Emperor Faustin I. of Haiti! These and other similar 
indicate a biassed judgment which causes the reader to doubt 

alue of certain statements about the unfair decisions of the judge 


Brown, or of the assertion that the South was determined 


tried 


‘no American of Negro blood shall ever come into the full freedom 


culture.’ 
ver, the book is worth while; it is a brief if somewhat inaccur 
ory of John Brown and his work; it gives to the old Puritan a back 

and social environment which one likes to have in convenient 
the account is well written, which cannot be said of all our 
works. Finally, one likes also to know what an eminent and 
ntative negro thinks of the man who so willingly and persistently 
» his life to the great cause of emancipation 


E. Dopp. 


orrespondence of Jonathan Worth. Collected and Edited by 


J. G. pe Routuac Hamitton, Ph.D., Alumni Professor of His- 


tory in the University of North Carolina. In two volumes. 
| Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission. | 


(Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing Company. 1909. 
Pp. 1313.) 


JONATHAN WortH, who was destined to be an important official in 


North Carolina during the Civil War and in Reconstruction, was born 
in Guilford County, a part of that Quaker community which stoutly 
pposed Secession and made itself a centre of resistance to the Demo 


cratic party both before and after the war. He was several times 


1 to the legislature before the war, in 1862 he was elected state 


elected 
treasurer, and in 1865 he became governor of the state, holding th 
position until the end of 1868. His letters are very numerous in this 
important period. They also deal with the political conditions in North 
Carolina in the decade before the Civil War. In politics Worth was a 


Whig, always opposed to the extreme Democracy, and going into the 


Whigs seemed lost 


Know-Nothing organization when the cause of the 
He opposed Secession until it was a reality, and then preferred to serve 
the new government in a civil rather than a military capacity. He 
at the state capital from his assumption of the office of treasurer 

until the end of his governorship, a period of six years, and during this 
time had the best opportunity to know the inside phases of the state’s 
business. His letters—there are more than nine hundred in these years 
are marked by a lack of reserve and a directness of utterance which 
make them both pleasant reading and valuable historical sources. There 
are also two hundred and fifty letters written by important personages 
to Worth or to other men during this period. Altogether it is a most 


iluable contribution to the documentary history of the South. 
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Worth is especially interesting 


movement in North Carolina. He supported Holden in the movement 


which in 1863 returned five Peace men to the Confederate Congress, and 
which in the following year caused apprehension that it might carry the 
state and take it out of the Confederate control. H ! in his 
correspondence that the old union would be better than two separate 
governments, but he thought that a vast fr ro population w 


‘ 


make a “country unfit to live in” \lthough a supporter of Holden 


he was by temperament less radical and went against him in 1865. when 


Holden was trying to guide the state through the first months of Pres 
dent Johnson's ré construction H Vas acct pt as the op 


date and carried the autumn electio1 \s governor for two vears 
devolved on him to recommend maz pardons and 

between the state and the Washington authorities. His 

at this time is exceedingly interesting 


Governor Worth’s letters are the most important collection of 


ments published in North Carolina sit the completion 9 
but still unindexed Colonial and State Records hey have f 
good editor in Professor Hamilton, and it would be a neglect of 
not to commend the good judgment of tl North Carolina Histor 
Commission who in this worthy work continue the servi to hist 
which was so eminently shown in their publication of Professor ( 
Documentary History of Pub I:ducation Vorth Carolina 

N SPENCI 
A Political History of the State of New Y By DeALva STAN 


Woop ALEXANDER, A.M.,LL.D. Volume III., 1861-1882 New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1909. Pp. iv, 561 
THE political history of the Empire State has s 
color, and dramatic interest. The singular prominence of the City and 
the easily fluctuating majorities in the state | natural] meentrate 


attention upon New York politicians and their doings. Of this publi: 


regard they have not been unmindful. And so it has happened that 
while the political history of the state has not been free from te battles 


of the office-hunting kites and crows, there | lw been much striv 


ing of a nobler sort, and New York political : tr 
ferred their parts to the larger national aret In the last forty-five 
years the Democratic party, the party of opposition, has nominated for 
the presidency only two men who were not New York leaders, and 
the Republican party has given second place on its national ticket to a 
New York candidate in six out of eleven ek I Probably the most 


exciting episodes in the whole story lie within the two decades that 
form the horizons of Representative Alexander's third volun 

During the Civil War there was no other statesman anywhere in th 
North, faithful to the traditions of the Democratic part vl uld 
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re in ability and character with Horatio Seymour. He alone 
ed the succession of Van Buren, Marcy, and Wright, and trans 
litted it to his loyal follower, Tilden, the last heir of the old Democrati 


Bourbon régime 


Seymour was the only Democratic leader in whom Lincoln’s sagacious 
ve discerned the possibility of successful leadership. He said to Weed, 
Governor Seymour has greater power just now for good than any 


other man in the country. He can wheel the Democratic party into 
ne, put down rebellion, and preserve the government. Tell him for m 
that if he will render this service for his country, I shall cheerfully 


make way for him as my successor. 


Within the Republican party the radical antagonism to the more cau 


tious policies of Lincoln and Seward found its most vigerous and 
nflu 1 advocate in the editor of that party oracle, The Tribune. 


p lying differences between Greeley and Weed, and the left and 
ht wings of Republicanism which they respectively commanded, dif 
ferences which, despite superficial similarities, were real differences of 


leals, nourished that furious ambition which finally brought Greeley to 


+1 } | 
e presidential 


campaign of 1872, and to his grav The rage of the 
contest over Johnson's policies had already extinguished Gre« 


’s old enemy, Seward. When in 1868 Andrew D. White and Ezra 


Cornell were arranging a programme for the annual commencement of 
Cornell Universitv, President White suggested that Secretary Seward b 
ited to deliver the address. Mr. Cornell replied, “ Perhaps you ar 


right, but if vou call him vou will show to our students the deadest man 


that ain’t buried in the State of New York.” 
Even more absorbing, though better known, is the tale of the rise of 
lweed’s Tammany to power within the Democracy, to the day when 


weed named the city government, controlled judges, made John T. 
; 1 governor by fraud, bought a legislative majority, and owned 
tic state conventions. Then follows the story of the struggles 


out of which gradually emerged the subtle Tilden, as the conservativ: 


champion of reform and the foe of Tammany Hall. Here is revealed 
Tilden the opportunist, the willing co-laborer with Tweed until after 
the latter’s thefts were exposed, the enemy of the Canal Ring after 


other men had made it notorious, the promoter of economies which 
others had made possible, the advocate of reform who was besmirched 
by the “cipher” disclosures, a shrewd adviser but a hesitant and time 
serving politician. This chapter of New York Democratic politics cul 
minates at Washington in the most uncertain presidential election the 
1] 


nation ever knew, and, later, at home in the fierce revenges of Kelly 


and Tammany upon Tilden and his friends. 

Side by side with this Democratic rivalry runs what was afterwards 
he Stalwart-Halfbreed feud in the Republican party, with 
the mantles of Seward and Weed falling upon Conkling, and those of 


Greeley and Fenton upon the friends of Blaine. These two decades 


Hoft 


saw the rise an og 
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‘view of party conventions and of local and national 

‘oughout twenty-one years, while the intervals are 

f interesting analyses of a multitude of leaders, Morgan, 
Seymour, Fenton, Tweed, Hoffman, Greeley, Tilden, Folger, 
‘Il, Platt, Curtis, Hill, Arthur, Manning, and many others 


1 good index which covers the three volumes thus far published 


rit 
evidences of hasty proof-reading appear. Judge Charles J 
er is introduced in the text as “ Charles A.” and the index makes 
harles G.” \lso throughout the volume the Havemeyers art 
Havermever ” 


Memoirs. By Joun W. Foster. In two volumes. 


and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1909 


is often made that under the usages of our government 


liplomatic career open even to a man by naturt 


If that is the rule, a striking exception to it is 
Wemoirs. 
da lawyer, served as an officer with Indiana troops 
War. In 1872 he was appointed, though not at his 
at the instance of Senator Morton, minister to Mexico 
seven years. He represented us twice in 
and once as ambassador extraordinary on a special 
in Spain. He was afterwards offered by President 
McKinley first the mission to Turkey and then that to 


he was Secretary of State in the last months of Harri- 
administration. Prior to that he was employed by Secretary 
uring his illness to assist in the reciprocity negotiations with for 


er 


s under the McKinley tariff. 
as the agent of our government in the Bering Sea Arbitration 
\laskan Boundary Arbitration and prepared the case to be 
each of the international tribunals. He was a member of 
\merican commission which attempted in 1898-1899 to settl« 
: difficulties between us and Canada. He took an active part in secur 
» annexation of Hawaii 


He was called to Japan to aid Li Hung Chang in negotiating the 


treaty which closed the war between China and Japan in 1895. 


He was 

also appointed to represent China at the First Hague Conference 
Mr. Foster’s residence in Mexico covered the period of Lerdo’s 
presidency and the triumph by force of arms of Diaz. He says “ Dur- 
ing my seven years’ residence in Mexico I often visited the polling 
places on election days, but I never saw a citizen deposit a ballot and 
did { find any person at the polls besides the election officers.” 
is in St. Petersburg at the time of the assassination of 


in Spain in the troublous times of Alfonso XII. 


\lexander 
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He had therefore ample materials for gray tures of life at 
foreign courts. He is especially happy in his sketches of tl 
whom he met \mong them were in Mexico Lerdo and D n Ru 
Gortschakoff, De Giers, De Witte, Ignatieff, Dufferin, Nigra, von Sch 
nitz; in Spain, Canovas, Castelar, Sagasta, Rampolla; in Japan, It 


the Bering Sea Arbitration, Sir Charles Russell, Sir Richard Webster, 


now Baron Alverstone, Baron de Courcel, and Marquis \ nti Venosta 
Equally felicitous are his chapters on the presidents and secretat of 
state whom he has known 


While practising his profession in tl 


vice, he was engaged in the trial of cases of international ntt 
He has for years been the counsel of the M g 
the Chinese government in their relations with this nati 
In reviewing his diplomatic work, one n say tl 
great tact in maintaining cordial relations w I oO, esp { 


revolutionary disturbances in that state, and in the embarrassments 
caused by the reluctance of our government recogni Di In 
Russia his chief business, like that of most of our ministers in recent 
years, seems to have been in securing facilities for Am 
travel in the empire. In Spain he succeeded after the usu 
that country in negotiating a reciprocal treaty with 


to the election of Mr. Cleveland the treaty w not ratifi 


is an illustration of the peril to which any treaty is exposed which 
negotiated at the close of one administration, when an administration of 
the opposing party is just coming into pow 

One of the most interesting chapters in tl VWemoirs is tl 
sets forth the obstacles to our success in tl fering Sea Arbitr 
It proved that the translation of tl Alaskan archives, which w 
lied on to sustain our claim that Russia had exercised autl 
the Bering Sea as a mare clausum, was padded with forgeries by tl 
Russian translator, and that argument had to be abandoned with a cet 
tain mortification. During the trial Russia and England made an agrt 
ment about the seals which-greatly weaket our nt 
we had reason to suppose that Russia was to support us. Our argument 
that we had a right to tke seals bred on our soil in the Pribvloff Islar 
even when the seals were more than thr miles from shore ly 
commend itself to the European judges. Mr. Foster tl 
on this ground was not pressed wit 
well known that many Americans did not from the outset think th 
Mr. Blaine’s claims were well founded. We lost the cas Mr. Foster 
says he has since learned on authority, whi pparently |] redit 
that all the early procedures in seizing and condemning the Canadiar 
sealers were had without the authoritv of high execut fficials and 
were instigated and directed by agents and attorneys of the An 
Sealing Company. If so, it was a great disgrace to all concert 


The most important of all Mr. Foster’s diplomatic achievement h 


— 
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after the war in which Japan had been com 
ired courage to enter upon this undertaking 
d thrown needless obstacles in the way by first sending 
too low rank and bearing unsatisfactory credentials 
would not treat with them. Even the great Li could 
othing but humiliating terms which promised official disgrace to 
murderous attack on him by a half-crazy man, though it 
spirits, probably made the task of s¢ ttl ment easier. The 
the negotiations under these circumstances is perhaps 
Wemoirs. It fell to the American to ral 
hinaman, to induce the Japan 
he completion of the treat 
Peking and persuade them tl 
ise the emperor to ratify - treaty, although 
n, German, and French ministers were advising to the cor 
‘ompanied the . Li to Formosa to aid him i 
ferri land to Japan. This he 
It is true that European powers soon compelled 
iaotung Peninsula ina. But it was quite un 
gotiators when they signed the 
made by Europeans. No greater service has 
any Western diplomat than this which Mr. Foster 
in the negotiation of the treaty of Shimonoseki 
con Noticias sobre Coahuila, Téjas y Nuew 
Capitan ALOoNso bE LEON, un Autor Anonimo, 
General FERNANDO SANCHEZ DE ZAMORA. [Documentos 
la Historia de México, 


Tomo XXV.] (Mexico: Bouret. 


vy Spanish activities on 
this book is of rare interest, r it contains som¢ 


been hoping might appear. Nearly a century 


ibliographer, Beristain de Sousa, mentioned a manuscript his 
1 
i 


uevo Leon by Alonso de Leén which he had seen in the 


ibrary 
val University of Mexico. This work long ago disappeared 
view (see José Eleuterio Gonzalez, Coleccién de Noticias 
Historia del Estado de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, 1885, p. 7), 
now fortunately brought to light by Sefor Garcia, who secured 
Canon D. Vicente de P. Andrade. The existence in a private 
this important document, formerly the property of a public 
only a single illustration of a practice which was once all 

in Mexico. But it fortunate that it finally fell into th 


sO apprecialive 
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Leon: 


The work proves to be even 


The first half of it, entitled “ Rel 


Pe yblacion Pac ficac 10n le est Nue\ 


Captain Alonso de Ledén of ¢ 
Alonso de Leén his son, the dest 
Bay and the conguistador of 
citizen of Nuevo Leon, whet 


till his death in 1661. His narrt 


down to 1649, in an account 
contribution to the history of 
Mexico, a process whi 

aright the early history of the reg 


The extensive information wl 
tribes will be esp C1 
it may be noted that the arcl 
Nuevo Le6én, afford one of t 
study of the encomienda systet 
ince. For such a study De Led: 
It is the second part of th 

to students of early Texas Phis 
Leon’s Relacion, by an anonymous 


and toward the end broadens in scope 


and Texas in that important | 
7, 1690, just after the expe 
among the Hasinai or Texas Indiat 
of an account by Fernando 


settlement of Rio Blanco Phe 


who had been very close to the eld 


official documents and used them 


supplements what we have know 
and of his entradas into Texas, in 
the writer took an intimate part 
circumstances mentioned 
was the conquistador himself. 

We have hitherto lacked defir 
pedition made in 1686 in searcl 
coast, but we are now given De Leon 
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saying that this expedition cr 
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but our anonymcus author gives us some additional light upon it. He 
also increases our knowledge of the details of the entradas of 1689 and 
1690, and in the presence of this account it will now be necessary to 
examine again the sources formerly available. Just what the extent 


and importance of the new information may prove to be must be deter- 
mined by a more careful study than can be made for the purposes of 
this review. Not the least interesting items in the narrative, however, 
are the rough map of the French settlement at Fort Saint Louis, the 
letter received by De Leén from L’Archevéque in 1689, and the poetical 
effusion—perhaps the oldest extant piece of verse written on Texas soil 

composed at the same time by one of the Spaniards on the “ Sitio 
funesto y triste” (pp. 330-336). The De Leon diary of 1690, which 
constitutes the last twelve folios of his manuscript, Sefor Garcia did 
not publish. Investigation recently made by the reviewer shows that 
it contains the paragraphs which are lacking from the copy in the 
Archivo General y Publico. 

Sefior Garcia prints the manuscript with the primitive spelling of 
the original (with editorial emendations in parentheses) but with 
modern accentuation. The brief introduction is very helpful, as arc 
also the notes explaining words of Aztec origin. The title of the 
book, which is one affixed by the editor to the work of joint author- 
ship, promises the reader notices of New Mexico, but these seem to 
be very few. Since the anonymous part of the work, which incorporates 
Zamora’s account, is professedly a continuation of De Leén’s Relacién, 


it would have been better, in the reviewer’s opinion, to give the title of 


that work to the whole book. 


HerBErT E. Botton. 
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Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis Greenleaf Allinson, Pro- 


fessor of Classical Philology in Brown University, and Anne C. E. 
Allinson. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909, pp. 
xvi, 472.) This book aims “to interpret Greek lands by literature, 
1 Greek literature by local associations and the physical environ- 
ment”. The authors have a wide acquaintance with Greek literature 
and a keen appreciation of the charm of Greek lands. One cannot 
hing that their discretion equalled their enthusiasm. They 


to crowd into less than five hundred pages most of Greek literature, 
some history, philosophy, and art, and much topographical detail. The 
effect is bewildering and far from that Greek sense of proportion and 
clearness of outline which is essential to a well-constructed piece of 
work. The authors have not cared to select; they often include too 
-h for the Hellenist and too little for the ordinary reader. The 
Thucydides mentioned as an opponent of Pericles (p. tor) would ordi- 
narily be mistaken for the historian. Iambe’s share in the Eleusinian 
rites (p. 184) is also caviar to the general. Two pages are devoted 
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to obscure poets of Argolis while two hundred vears of tory and 


philosophy are crowded into half a doze 


It may be captious to insist too strictly upon historical methods, but 


a glaring defect is the failure to give references, with little exc ption 
but that of classical quotations In ns and “n rs 
are frequently cited without further explan 

The original part consists chiefl I s of Gr 


Some are very attractive, others are no improvement on already exist 
ing versions. An unfortunate rendering of Oedipus Tyran 1186 
ff.) concludes 

\nd from it my opinior 

Naught mortal I congratulat 
For the deplorable habit of “ modifving’ 
found. Translators who have been thus treated mav well f 

The style is charming and graceful, at its best in descriptions of 

scenery. Vivid pictures of lovely spots are recalled to u nstantl 
Sometimes a certain affectation obscures the meani or words are 
strangely used: “ the folly” of Oedipus; Heracles searching for “ rat 
fauna, flora and other exhibits” The flippant character n 
Hippolytus as “a somewhat intractable compound 


Joseph, wholly absorbed 


in colourless devotion to Artemis ind “an 
excellent whip” is hard to forgiv: 

In spite of defects, the book is stimulating and suggestive to those 
who care for things Hellenic, and the traveller in Greece wi 
ful to the authors for having put into one convenient volu a mass 
of material hitherto accessible only in maz The illustrations 
attractive and well-chosen. 

A Formula Book of English O ficial Hist W Document Part II 
Ministerial and Judicial Records, selected and transcribed 1} 1 Seminar 
of the London School of Economics Edited by Hubert Hall, F.S.A.,, 
of H. M. Public Record Office. (Cambridge, University Press, 1909 
pp. X, 229.) In accordance with the arrangement followed in his Studies 
in English Official Historical Documents (see this Revi XIV. ss8 


560), the second part of Mr. Hall's rmula Book is classified under 


(1) ministerial proceedings, including royal surveys, inquisitions, assess 
ments, and accounts, 1 (2) judicial proceedings mmprising political 


or statutory, and judicial inquisitions. Materials « 

find a place in the works of the older writers on diplomat who 
limited themselves to charters and similar documents and were inter 
ested primarily in questions of authenticity; but in recent vear b 
ginning has been made in the direction of a broader treatment w 
seeks to place official acts in their proper setting as part of adminis 
trative processes which must be studied as a whole if the real naturé 
of the surviving record is to be understood The exceptional richne 


of the English archives offers an excellent fic 
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has rendered a real service to 


Hall 


historical science in submitting to diplomatic examination a body of 


sources of such signal importance to the student of legal, agrarian, and 
constitutional history. Some of the documents here given have already 
been analyzed and subjected to a genetic treatment, as in Mr. Round’s 
classic studies on the satellites of Domesday and the cartae of 1166, 
in Miss Putnam’s investigations of the enforcement of the Statutes of 
Laborers, and in Mr. Hall’s own editions of Exchequer texts; but most 
of the specimens are drawn from the Public Record Office and are 


here printed for the first time. Continental prototypes are illustrated 


by extracts from the capitulary De villis and the inventories of 


Charlemagne’s estates (for both of which the later edition of Boretius 
should have been used) and by the Bayeux inquest of 1133, where the 
evidence for the connection and common date of the documents is 
stronger and more definite than Mr. Hall implies. The “ Winton 
so0k ” (no. 19) should also have been more exactly dated. Curiously 


enough, Mr. Hall gives the impression that the extract given from the 
re ipt roll of the | xchequer of 1185 (no. 52b) is unpublished, whereas 
it has been edited by himself. 

H. HaAsKINs. 


The Interdict: its History and its Operation, with Especial Attention 
to the Time of Pope Innocent III., 1198-1216. By Edward B. Krehbiel, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the University of Chicago. (Washington, Pub 
lished by the American Historical Association, 1909, pp. viii, 184.) To 
this essay the American Historical Association awarded one-half of the 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for 1907. After such recognition it would 
be a work of supererogation to praise it. 

The study is divided into two parts of about equal length: four 


chapters on the Actual Use and Effects of the Interdict, and an ap 


pendix of cases from 1198-1216. Of these, the second is far the more 
valuabl Over ninety “threats of interdict, possible cases, and actual 


cases of interdict’ are given; about sixty are described more or less 


fully in the appendix Unfortunately, many of these were partially 
discussed in the preceding chapters, and there are no cross-references, 
so that it is difficult to get together all the material for each one. For 
about one-third of the cases, Dr. Krehbiel gives no statement of th« 
facts. His explanation is that “ Whenever the sources furnish suff- 
ciently interesting material, the case was narrated.” Students will 
regret that he did not give as full information as possible instead of 
forcing them to supplement his study. 

In the introductory chapters, the author discusses mainly the local 
general interdict; in a note on page 2, he mentions other cases, but does 
not employ exactly the terminology generally used by canonists. His 
method of treatment is indicated by the chapter-headings: the Origin 


Theory of the Local Interdict, the Laying of an Interdict, the 


chy 
of the newer methods, and Mr. Ht ii 
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Interdict in Force, Moderation and Relation of the Interdict his 
method was undoubtedly selected | se of its fitness for tl pecial 
study of the pontificate of Inn 


whether, in tl 


he presentation of the histor I T nst I n, tl ( 


of its evolution is not the 


times leads to chronological confu ! pag 50 
sixth and fourteenth centuries are brought together t] 
tence with no indicat 
The reasons are not clear for t] il r ex 
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will prove useful In the a r’s 


for the time of Pope Innox 


a large number of interdicts Phroug! 
which he cites, it is possible to gait mor plet 
of the history of the Interdict in the period when it 


developed and the difficulties inherent in its use were becoming « 


stantly more apparent 


lensis, d’aprés le Manuscrit > 22 


Belgique. Par A. Fierens, Docteur en Phil t Lettr 


i l'Institut Historique Belg Ri eters 
1g09, pp. 122.) No one who has fol 
relating to t life of St. Fran \ 


a marked feature of recent historical literature, 1 1 be tol lar i 


portion of these works is concerned with purely documentar ushen 
[The present study. which originall +] R 


1, 2), deals with an anonymous biograp!| f St. Francis four 

IT. 2326 of the Royal Library of Belgiu Vita Sancti Fras 
Anonyma Bruxellensis, to which Dr. Fieret ttaches much importar 
contains twenty-four chapters, and was written about 140 I 
pilation the author, whoever he was. drew 1 upon tl j la 


Vajor of St. Bonaventure, the Vita S i mas of Celano, the 
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egenda Trium Sociorum, the Speculum Perfectionis, the Actus Beati 
Francisci, and the Tractatus of Bartholi, and in parts his Life repre- 
sents little more than excerpts from these earlier sources. It includes, 
however, at least two hitherto inedited passages, which are not without 
interest; the first is a series of eleven prophetic utterances of St. 
Francis about the future of Christianity (pp. 106-110) and the second 


is a parallel between Christ, Jacob, and the Seraphic Patriarch (pp. 


Dr. Fierens’s judicious introductory essay on the Franciscan Ques- 
tion (pp. 3-26), his detailed description of the Brussels manuscript (pp. 
27-28), and his critical edition of the Vita Anonyma (pp. 31-115), dis- 
close a rare spirit of research and a wealth of erudition regarding the 
sources of the history of St. Francis with all their large literature. 
Indeed, neither the title of his work nor its appearance would prepare 
the reader for the rich mass of information condensed in its pages. 
It is somewhat of a disappointment that Dr. Fierens fails to deduce any 
general conclusions as a result of his study such as might have been 
expected. As it stands, the text he publishes, however interesting to 
the erudite, cannot be said to throw much new light upon the Franciscan 
Question as a whole or materially to affect the opinions held by scholars 


about the early manuscript biographies of St. Francis himself. 


is Fr. Thomae vulgo dicti De Eccleston, de Adventu Fratrum 
Minorum in Angliam. Edidit notis et commentario illustravit Andrew 
G. Little, Lector in Palaeographia in Universitate Mancuniensi. [Col 
lection d’Etudes et de Documents, tome VII.] (Paris, Fischbacher, 
1909, pp. xxix, 227.) Students of Franciscan sources—and their num- 
ber seems to grow apace—have long felt the need of a new edition of 
Eccleston which fulfilled the requirements of modern criticism. The 
present one was worth waiting for. It would have been difficult indeed 
to find anyone better fitted than Professor Little to undertake the task 
of re-editing the De Adventu for he is not only a veteran in the field 
of Franciscan studies but also a recognized authority on all that con 
cerns the “ Coming of the Friars” into England. This his latest and 
most important contribution to the literature of the subject is a work 
of seasoned scholarship and forms one of the very best volumes that 
have yet appeared in the Collection d’Etudes et de Documents. And 
this is no mean praise. 

In his introduction, Professor Little describes the Lamport, Cotton, 
Phillipps, and York manuscripts—the only four known manuscripts of 
Eccleston (pp. ix—xix)—and the more or less defective editions of his 
Chronicle published respectively by Brewer (1858) and Howlett (1882) 
in the Rolls Series, by the Franciscan friars of Quaracchi in the 
Analecta Franciscana (tome I., 1885), and by Dr. Liebermann in the 
Monumenta Germaniae (1888). He then sums up (pp. xx—xxvi) all 
that may be known with certainty or conjectured with probability of 


thy 
i 646 
III-II3). 
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its author. It appears from his prol 
six years gathering the materials for his Chr l v] xtends f1 

the arrival of the first friars at Dover in 1224 up to about 12:8. whet 
it seems to have been com 
anecdotes rather than a finished narrative, but it portravs with extr 


ordinary vividness the way in which the Franciscan movement tool 


shape in England and thus opens up what Professor Little right! " 
‘one of the most popular and o1 f the most attract by-paths 
English history ” In spite of its absence of dates and of anything 
like chronological order, and notwithstanding its tende1 to ext 


the English Province above all others in the Minorite Or 


chronicle De Adventu is very accurate and reliable in 1 that 1 tes 


to what has been called the heroic period in the histor f the Englisl 
Franciscans. Incidentally it throws not a little light on 1 trend of 
early Franciscan events and thought in general Herein | its value 


Professor Little has edited the text of | leston’s D | iu ( pp 


I-132) with extreme care and wit! fir stor nsight: tl] 


annotations and commentary leave nothing to be desired The volu 
is enhanced by several valuable ar nteresting appendixes, whicl 


clude the abbreviated chronicle of Peregrinus of Bologna (pp. 141-145 
and a sermon on Poverty by Robert Grosseteste (pp. 178-187), and it 
is provided with a very full index (pp. 189-226 It i matter of 
regret if not also of some surprise that tl iIntroductior not set 
the same large type as the body of the book and tl 
The author of Grey Friars in Ox} i has 1 le 
by giving us the present work which is sure to find t varm welco1 
it so richly deserves with all serious students of Franciscat rigins 


and of medieval history in genera! 


Chartularium Studti Bononiensis: 1 ti 1d 
versita di Bologna dalle Origini fi al Si » NI Publicati p 
Opera della Commissione per la Storia dell’Universita Bologt Vol 
ume I. (Bologna, presso la Commissione per la Storia dell’Universita 
di Bologna, 1909, pp. X11, 431.) In the locumentat — < a. ene 


recent years respecting the early history of the great European un 


sponds to its importance in the history of European learning r 
octo-centenary of 1888 did indeed bring forth editions of university 
and college statutes and of the records of the German nation, but it 
produced no collection of sources comparable to the great Chartu/arium 
Universitatis Parisicnsis, and no general study of the m rsitv’s h 

tory worthy to replace or complete the biographical work of Sartt In 
1907, however, a commission was established to advar the study of 
the history of the university, and the first-fruits of its labors have now 
appeared in the opening volumes of a series of Studi e Memorie at 


of a general Chartularium. The editors of the latter work, instead of 


versities the University of Bobogna has not taken the ] ich corr | 
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a chronological arrangement which would have involved a 

examination of all possible sources of information before 

ition could have begun, decided to print the documents as they 

collected, exhausting each repository and series as they went and 

ing the whole by a set of indexes at the end. The materials in 

irst volume have been drawn from the two principal registers of 
commune of Bologna, the first of which had already been 

by Savioli, the records of the pod ’s court 

archives of San Giovanni Battista and San Giacomo. 

r the period from 1159 to 1499 and consist mainly of judicial 

conveyances, wills, contracts, responses of jurisconsults, 

ilar matter. These naturally contain a good deal whi illus- 

‘ates legal ideas and procedure, but in the majority of cases they yield 

for university history beyond biographical information respecting 

us masters and students, < as a whole the collection does not 

w light on the organization of the studium or the daily 

its members. The most interesting series is that of the processi 

where, besides the usual enumeration of assaults in which 

and sticks fly freely, there are some curious examples of theft 

students’ property. One man has driven off his room-mate and 

appropriated his possessions to the extent of a garment of “ stanforte’ 


a towel, a knife, and a volume of Boethius; a scribe set to copy 


New Digest has decamped with the book and copying materials and 
besides. Unfortunately such documents are merely 
from the similar ones printed some years 
flavor which would justify their 
Cuartes H. HAskINs. 


History of the Middle Temple. iy C. E. A. Bedwell, 

the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. (London, 

rworth and Company, 1909, pp. 132.) This little book is not a 

; ic history of the Middle Temple, but rather a sketch of the 
important events connected with its origin and development. The chap- 
--headings are: the Origin of the Inns of Court, the Two Temples, 
America and the Middle Temple, the Restoration and After, the Middle 
Temple in the Eighteenth Century, the Middle Temple Library, Some 
Distinguished Members of the Middle Temple. Mr. Bedwell seems not 
have used the society's manuscript records and deals for the most 


art with aspects other than educational. In this respect Mr. John 


Hutchison’s account is better. It appears in the introduction to the 


printed records of the Middle Temple, which however extend only to 
1703. 

The chief reason why Americans should be interested in the Middle 
Temple and the other Inns ot Court is because of the legal training 


received there, in part, by many of the most prominent lawyers and 
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leaders of the Revol onat ! Constitut ley le 
he four representatives from South ¢ 


tion of Independence, also John [ickinso1 gston, and 


ort 


John Rutledg \mong others 
mentioned by Mr. Bedwell, were Charles Cart f Cat harles 


Cotesworth Pinckney, and Thomas Pu 


The educatio \ | 
discussion of th legal ¢ ] 
perio The M e Te ( 
that Mr. Bedwell s 
education at the Inns of Court 
eighteenth century that mu 
struction was in the offices and under tl 
dir« ctly connecte¢ Iw th t] f ( 


The book supplies a r 


has vet appeared. 


have mostly been drawn from tl 


seilles, from the Palais d Just at \IN 


ight endeavor to orient his re 


4 
and the complexity of the subject creat t 
not thoroughly acquainted with the earl 
would be able to follow things 


the conflict of rival religions, feudal and 1 
grievances of the province, the strife bet t peop! f the towns 
and the rural democratic population 

of forces that is intricate ind While thet material in tl 
book it has not been sufficiently digested tter : tior f the 


documents (most of which should have been rel { vendix ) 


would have made the work clearer and mort ncis | no table 
of contents, the chapters are without tit ! racter tiol nd there 


is no index. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches in 
England, with Kindred Records. Edited with Introduction and Not 
for the Baptist Historical Society by W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D., 


|< 
The Last Phase of the 1 ‘ caf —— 
Wilkinson, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Green, and Company, 1909, | 84 thor of 1 t 
is already known for his researc] n the | t t I ! 
in Périgord. The title is s vhat misleading 
tained study of what is implied rather 
inédits knit together | n historical t nt 
Peiresc papers at Carpentras In tl rly { s Mr | n mal 
| 
T \\ 
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F.R.Hist.S. Volume I., 1654-1728. (London, The Kingsgate Press, 
1909, pp. Ixxx, 152.) While this volume will be interesting chiefly to 
the members of the Baptist denomination, it contains some matter of 
value for the student of English religious history in general. The editor 
explains that “the title ‘General Baptist’ is used in three distinct senses 
it the present day”: by the “hyper-calvinistic Baptists who adhere to 
the Confession of 1677, as revised in 1689 ... to denote all baptists 
except themselves”; secondly, “as an abbreviation for the full legal 
title, ‘the New Connection of General Baptists founded in 1770’ ”; and 
thirdly, to describe a body which traces its origin back to the reign of 
James I. and “ still maintains a corporate existence under the title, ‘ The 


General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches in England’”. The 


present work is concerned with members of the last-named body 

\n introduction occupying nearly a third of the book describes their 
origin and early history, their beliefs, their organization, their ge 
graphical distribution, and the documents on which the text is based 
t also includes a list of their messengers and leaders. The combination 
of Episcopal and Presbyterian features in their constitution is doubtless 
not commonly known; indeed, the editor informs us that the General 


Baptists drew their synodal system from the same root—the Continental 


\nabaptists. With another of his assertions, however, that “the Gen 


eral Baptists are an English outgrowth of the continental Anabaptists, 
acting on the Lollards” (p. ix), one is less likely to agree. No investi- 
gator has yet traced with any certainty the survival of Lollardy to the 
Reformation. <A treatise by Murton in 1615 is cited as “ apparently the 
first broad claim for religious liberty made by an Englishman” (p. xiv). 


In his attempt to show that the members of this sect had no “ cant’ 
Christian names and no great proportion from the Old Testament, Dr 
Whitley omits to consider the faith of the parents who gave them 
(pp. xlviii-xlix). Some slips are to be noted: by the act of 1664 (p. 22) 
four persons did not constitute an illegal conventicle, but five, besides 
members of the family where the meetings were held, and (p. 24) the 
two Declarations of Indulgence were issued by James II. in 1687 and 
1688, not in 1686 and 1687. It is certainly a curious commentary on the 
contemporary religious situation when the following question could be 
brought before an assembly in 1711: “ Whether a pastor who Contends 
for Dancing, Cock fighting with Many other Vices altho. being Moder- 
ately Used be a Sufficient Cause for the Church to Deprive him Com- 


union” (p. 115). 


L’Eglise de Paris et la Révolution. Par P. Pisani, Chanoine de 
Notre-Dame de Paris, Docteur és-Lettres, Professeur a l'Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris. Volume II., 1792-1796. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 
1909, pp. 424.) This second volume, following the other within a year, 

the religious history of the Revolution down to 1796. Like the 


brings 
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first it is a history of the Revolution in its 
written by a priest who has his preposs 
gator and conscientious historia While tl 
obliges him perhaps to vent his feelings, 
method nor weaken his authority 

To follow through those tri 


clergies who were then ministering to the 


people, M Pisani has de ciph« r l tl regist 
reports of government agents, ransa 


and used some still unpublished diaries and s 
lutionists. One of his interesting contril 

the Constitutional priests suffered more from 
jurors. Assuming new names, practising un 
guised as lawyers, national guards, workm 
were identified only by the faithful fe 


signs. Thus they succeeded in tendering tl 


of these secret priests, only nine of 


one Constitutional priests, on the other 


It was mostly from the petty annoyances 
foes of religion that the Constitutional clergy 
the brunt of the battle against the Church 
beginning with the adoption of the new cal 
ending in May, 1795, when the law of P1 


their houses of worship, is well and grapl 


their bishop, Gobel, abdicated their functior 

‘state governed by Reason”. M. Pisani 

or six hundred priests of Paris two hundr 

their vows That is a minimum for he coul 

As for the married priests he finds on 

whom, “he blushes to say”, were canons of 
The last part of the book, dealing witl 

) 


various churches of Paris, is of less interest 


conclusion that the author brings out with an 


of the irregulars, while the Church came 


shaken. From 1791 to 1796 the number of tl! 


600 to 150. Such was the punishm 


challenge to God’ 


Nouvelles Lettres du Cte Valentin Esterha 


Publiées par Ernest Daudet (Paris, Plon-Nou 


AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XV.—43. 


congregation including prisoners in the jails 
the scaffold The author has been able t ident 


a very small proportion, by the way, of the t 


find interesting figures as to the number of pr 


of the ecclesiastical imprimatur more than exp! 


trom 
» 
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) The first volume of Count Esterhazy’s letters was disappointing 
in that it did not throw the light on the vexed questions relating to 
Marie Antoinette and her coterie of friends which the count’s Memoirs 
had led scholars to expect. From the present correspondence less was 
expected. Esterhazy was no longer in the position of one who could 
reveal secret history. 

The letters for 1792 were written from St. Petersburg, whither the 
count had been sent after Pilnitz as the agent of Artois. They are 
essentially domestic in tone but the broader interest is not lacking. 
There is enlightened comment on political and diplomatic events, enter- 
taining gossip on the life at the Russian court, and some excellent pas- 
sages on the palaces and gardens. Austria’s unfavorable attitude toward 
the émigrés (p. 43 et passim), the more sympathetic policy at Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, the suppression of the reforms in Poland, the progress 
of the Revolution in Paris, and like topics appear constantly. At times 
the comments are penetrating, as for example his shrewd guess in the 


12 July 
letter of = 


June 


féderés”’ in Paris, or his survey of conditions early in October. 


as to the real significance of the presence of the “ Con- 


For 1793 and 1794 there are only a few letters, the events of the 
period being sketched by the editor on the basis of the count’s Journal. 
For the two years following, 1795 and 1796, there is a group of thirty- 
three letters, some quite long, written from Russian Poland, where 
Catherine settled several dilapidated estates on him. These often afford 
interesting glimpses of the conditions in Poland, of the management of 
Polish estates, and of the Russian administration. By way of appendix 
there is a sketch of the author’s mission to Russia, a study of Potemkin, 
and a superficial description of the Russia of the period. 

On the whole the letters are entertaining—often good reading—but 
they contribute little that is original or new to our knowledge of the 
period. The author seems to have been a most devoted husband, very 
popular with princesses and children, but not gifted with the larger 
qualities of the real diplomatist. 

E, LINGELBACH. 


Dessous de Princesses et Maréchales d’Empire, d’aprés des Lettres 
Inédites, des Documents Nouveaux, les Journaux de Modes et les Témot- 
gnages des Contemporains. Par Hector Fleischmann. (Paris, Librairie 
des Annales Politiques et Littéraires, 1909, pp. 285.) The character of 
this work would raise the question, even did the author not pose it in 
his preface and repeat it passim, of its right to exist, and also of the 
place and purpose of Kulturgeschichte. As its title-page alleges, the 
book is thoroughly documented and contains an excellent selection of 
illustrations, but the material set forth, though largely new, adds scarcely 
anything to the general store of information supplied by Henri Bouchot’s 
La Toilette a la Cour de Napoléon, Chiffons et Politique de Grandes 
Dames (1810-1815), published in 1895, Alphonse Maze-Sencier’s Les 


4 
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Fournisseurs de Napoléon I" et des deux Impéra 892). and other 


earlier volumes. Josephine, Hortense, M 


Queen of Naples and of Spain, the Duchesse d’Abrantés, and the f 

teller Mlle. Le Normand are the chief persons ) appear in the be 
There is, « specially at the present dav, an intense interest in the his 

tory of the masses, their condition, their struggles, and their progress 

from generation to generation. In like manner vast importa proper! 

attaches from age to age to the activities of t succes eroups of 

men who have formed the vanguard in human development, tl 

phers, the scientists, the authors, the artists of many sorts—in brief, the 


masses’ teachers. Manners and customs, fashions and amusements of 


former times, arouse an interest which is real though t facts are of 
only the slightest value for historical purposes. The story of court life 
may be of.interest and of real value provided it deals with a normal 
order and a consecutive development Thus, the court life of the Ancien 
Régime, even in the last evil days before the deluge of the Revolution 


commands its place in history. One reluctantly concedes, however, any 


istorical studies to the parvenu court of a re 


such proper place in |] 
tionary empire which did not survive the first decade of its existence 
Napoleon, his ministers, his marshals, his soldiers, achieved their nicl 
in history’s pantheon, but the world has found no reason, and Mr 
Fleischmann reveals none, for remembering the princesses and the mar- 
shals’ wives of the First Empire. Too many of them were destitute of 
ability and character, and some of them were woeful social misfits even 


in that parvenu society. In biological phrase they were sports and not 


types of the ruling class in France; and a study of them is of no more 


legitimate interest to the historian than a study of freaks is to the 
biologist. Concerning the frivolities and extravagances of these tempo- 
rarily exalted female nonenities, M. Fleischmann with difficulty finds 
enough facts to butter thinly his very thick verbal slices 

Georce M. Dutcuer. 


Giacomo Barzellotti’s Dal Rinascimento al Risorgimento (Palermo, 
Remo Sandron, 1909, pp. xxviii, 493) is the second edition of an im 
portant volume of essays upon Italian character and history written 
with exceptional breadth of view and philosophical insight Che firs 
edition, which was sold out shortly after its appearance five years ago, 
contained seven essays, of which one was a study of the re 
of the statesmen who made modern Italy; another was a study of the 
influence which the ideals and conditions of the Italian unification 
movement exerted upon the literature of the period; and two others, of 
which one was entitled, “ Catholic Italy is it Christian or Pagan?”, set 
forth with much force the writer's view that both the spiritual and the 
political traditions of Catholicism are the consequence and not the 
cause of the character of moral and civil life in Italy. These essays 


1 


are all reprinted in the new edition, together with five which are new 
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which give excellent appreciations of Giuseppe Mazzini, Pope Leo 
XIIL., Ruggiero Bonghi, Giosué Carducci, and Goethe’s travels in Italy. 
rhe volume is a most valuable contribution to the study of psychological 
problems in the history of the Risorgimento of modern Italy. 

Francis Joseph and his Times. By Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1909, pp. 


x, 404.) Sir Horace Rumbold’s latest work makes light and pleasant 


reading. It will not be out of place on any parlor table this winter, 


and we may wish it a good circulation in “the Booklovers Library 


The first quarter of it is devoted to the history of Austria from the 
accession of Maria Theresa to that of Francis Joseph and consists of a 
sketch of the main events, enlivened by edifying comment and a number 
of not unpleasing anecdotes. When we come to the reign of Francis 
Joseph himself, though the detail is greater, the method is the same. 
The author has had the advantage of the personal acquaintance of some 


of the chief people he describes, and his tone, espt cially in speaking 


of the emperor, is one of generous appreciation He does not even 
shrink now and then from a frank though mildly worded criticism. If 
he indulges in gossip, he can be trusted never to be indiscreet. On 


the whole, he would have done better to have confined himself closer 
still to personal matters, for his remarks on political questions are for 


1 
} 


the most part not profound. The book indeed can hardly be meant 
for the serious student, and such information as it offers the general 
public on the problems of Austria to-day is too superficial and on 
sided to be of much value. But if Sir Horace betrays the natural 
prejudice of the retired diplomat writing about an aristocratic court 
where he was kindly received, he is always moderate and his narrative 
of events which is based, as he freely acknowledges, on such authorities 
as Friedjung and “that marvellous publication, ‘ The Letters of Queen 
Victoria’ ”, is correct enough for a work of this kind. 
ARCHIBALD Cary COOLIDGE. 

Giovanni Cecconi’s // 27 Aprile 1850 (Firenze, R. Bemporad and 
Figlio, 1909, pp. 103) is a reprint of an address delivered in Florence 
and published eighteen years ago. <A few details of fact and a polemical 
preface have been added for the purpose of supporting the writer's 
defense of the discipline and incorruptibility of the Tuscan army, by 
whose defection the bloodless Tuscan revolution of April 27, 1859, was 
effected. Notwithstanding Cecconi’s assertions the impartial historian 
will continue to believe that the ideals of Italian unity for some Tuscan 


officers were created with Piedmontese gold. 


Lord li Naosuké and New Japan. Translated and adapted by 
Shunkichi Akimoto from /i Tairo to Kaiko by Katsumaro Nakamura. 
(Tokyo, Printed at the Japan Times, 1909, pp. iv, 187.) This valu- 


Minor Notice 


able summary of t 
first commercial treaties between Japan and foreien powers in 1X28 r&z 
was prepared on the occasion of the fiftieth ant mania: ‘enlalaatetesil 


July, 1909, of the openin; 


of the treaties. The author of the Japanese edition, Mr. Nakamut 
is the son of a vassal of li and a special student of an’s early foreign 
relations. His knowledge of his father’s S 

archives of the Foreign Office at Tokvo ha beer ndens nto tl 
little book, which may perhaps be regar is ntroduction to a 


larger work that is expected from his unusual attainments and 
facile pen. 

Without the Japanese edition at hand, it ficult 1 1] frot 
the present English adaptation exactly how much is Mr. Nakamura’ 
original contribution to our knowled of Ii tl subject has 1 
treated in several Japanese works of merit ! f which, by Mr 
Shimada, has been condensed in English into H. Satoh’s Agitated Japan 
( Tokyo, 1895). Phe present work cont 
original in English, an instructive account of the “ Morrison” affair. 
a quotation from the diary of a vassal of Mito. and a particularly good 


interpretative view, supported by citations from his own words, of 


foreign policy before and after his accession to the position of the 
grand councillor to the Shogun 

On the other hand, it is obvious that Mr. Nakamura’s Tapanes« 
work has suffered not a little through the English adaptation. which 


Mr. Akimoto confesses have beet dor | rreat hurry”. It 
abounds with such inaccurate statements as the author could not ] 

tolerated and the translator would hav ( Rp they had the 
opportunity to revise the work together \\ re told, for example, 
that Nobunaga was bent upon “ extirpating Buddhism from 


pire’’; that Masamune was “a Christian myo that Portugues 


missionaries regularly brought in arms, engaged in commerce, l 
worked for the political aggrandizement of 1 r country in Jap 
and the like. There are the usual misstatement to t nnual in 
come of a lord, and as to the clan \ll thes rrors 1 be rectified 

in a new edition. Such brief but of i 


ceremony (p. 66), of the arrangement of buildings around a castle (1 
and of the offi ial or 
as are contained in the work, may well be multiplied to the great profit 


of the foreign readet 


A Catalogu 
Kindred Clubs and Societies, and of th relative to S 
History issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1780-1908 With a 
Subject-Index. By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A Burnett-Fletcher 


Professor of History in the University of Aberdeet (Glasgow, Jar 


- 

K. ASAKAWA 
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Macl-ehose and Sons, 1909, pp. xii, 253.) This handsome and useful 
publication has been prepared with all the judgment and care which 
anyone familiar with Professor Terry’s Index to the Papers relating to 
Scotland would naturally expect. It will be of inestimable value to 
students to have for the first time a complete and detailed catalogue of 
the material “ contained, and not infrequently concealed in the volumes 
of Scottish Historical, Antiquarian, Archeological and kindred Clubs 
and Societies”. Beginning with the earliest, founded in 1780, over 
fifty such organizations are included. While primarily concerned with 
Scotland their publications contain much of importance relating to 
En 


panied by a brief explanatory head-note on the date of its founding, 


gland. The societies are arranged in alphabetical order, each accom- 
its aims, and, when it no longer exists, on the period of its duration. 
Wherever necessary the contents of a particular volume are described, 
and in the case of “ Miscellanies ” they are given in full. By a judicious 
use of varied type the task of the searcher is made as easy as possible. 
The subject-index appears to be beyond criticism. In a few instances 
where the significance of a society’s name is not obvious perhaps a 
word of explanation might have been added; there are many, for 
example, who might not connect the Aungervyle Society with Richard 
de Bury. Also one wonders why the Roxburgh Club was omitted. 


Sir Henry Vane, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts and Friend of Roger 
Williams and Rhode Island. By Henry Melville King. (Providence, 
R. I., Preston and Rounds Company, 1909, pp. vii, 207.) Dr. King, 
the venerable pastor emeritus of the First Baptist Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island, selects here from the life of Vane the passages bearing 
upon his intimacy with Roger Williams, touching only cursorily upon 
the career in general of the great statesman of the English common- 
wealth. He may be pardoned for a glowing admiration of his illustrious 
predecessor, and for beholding little but wisdom and virtue in Roger 
Williams’s noble friend. While we feel that there are spots even in 
such suns, we are glad of the portrayal and welcome the book as an 
account of a connection fruitful for good both to England and America. 
We have space to discuss only two points. 

Dr. King thinks it wrong to regard John Cotton as in any way the 
preceptor of Vane in Massachusetts. Cotton could rather have learned 
from Vane. Vane’s education was in a high degree irregular and 
desultory. As a headstrong boy he was for a short time at Westminster 
School, then for a short time at Oxford. He came to some extent 
under court influences, then travelled widely, meeting a varied society, 
from Jesuits at Vienna to Calvinistic divines in the centres of Pro- 
testantism. While still imraature, he was in close intimacy with Cotton, 
in Massachuestts, for nearly two years, proceeding soon after to 
intimacy with Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, the strong men of the Long 
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Parliament. Though self-willed, there is no 1 n for believing at 
Vane was not impressionable, and we may | sure Cotton impressed 
him, Cotton while in England had beet power in the Eastern 
Counties, impressing men greatly from Cro! I] vn Though his 
course in his trying New England ord was disappointing, he did 

iose his mastery over the minds of his generatior While in contact 
with Vane he wrote The Keys and The IWay of the Churches, docu 
ments which to the founders of Independency in England were a 
starting-point and source of inspiratio1 We hold that Vane had many 
teachers and that Cotton, whom he knew while still unformed, must 
have been one. The influence of Cotton upon Vane was one among 


many, but we are not disposed to question the phrase “preceptor of 
Vane”, upon Cotton’s beautiful memorial in the First Church in Boston 

Dr. King takes Mr. C. F. Adams to task for saying that while in 
certain important contentions John Winthrop was wrong and Vane 
right, yet that the former was a safer governor for Massachusetts in 


] 


1637 than the latter. While not defending phrasing, we 


hes nothing 


more certainly than that those who guide stat 
to suit the wind when days are stormy. If it is not so, men of the 
class of William the Silent, Cromwell, and Abraham Lincoln stan 
discredited; while Winthrap, in power, perhaps in manful virtue, is by 
no means to be measured with Vane, his wariness and caution, born 
of ripe experience were of more service in the crisis of New England 
| 


he rash, ill-considered policy of th 


than would have been t 


ernor”’, striving after absolute ideals while blind to the facts of human 


nature. 
J. K. Hosmer. 
Roger Williams: a Study of the Life, Times and Character of a 
Political Pioneer. By Edmund J. Carpenter, Litt.D. (New York, The 
Grafton Press, 1909, pp. xxxiv, 253.) We have been unable to dis- 


cover that Mr. Carpenter’s neatly printed and attractively bound volume 
contains aug’it of fact or suggestion, with regard to Roger Williams, 
that is new. The incidents of Williams’s life have so often been 
recorded that one is inclined to wonder that they should again be made 
matter of biography. Lives of the founder of Providence Plantations 
have been written by Knowles (1834), by Gammell (1845), by Elton 
(1853), and by Oscar S. Straus (1894). Moreover, there are in ex- 
istence Williams’s own letters as collected by the Narrangansett Club 
(1866-1874), and as further collected by the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, not to mention scores of addresses and articles in magazines 
Yet all of the books named, save perchance the life by Straus, are 
out of print; and as for the addresses and articles, they too are largely 
inaccessible to the general reader. The merits of Mr. Carpenter’s 


biography are a complete (hardly prolix) statement of Roger Williams’s 


yet believe that the remark in general is true. History teaci 
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style, use of original sources, and fairness 

and none against him. His early con 

ntiousness, his early inconsistency, his defiance of the state of Massa- 
not only in religious but in political matters, and his inde- 

fensible, well-nigh persecuting attitude toward the Quakers—all are 
mentioned; but so are his marvellous personal charm and, in maturer 


bsolute mastery of the principal of freedom of consciences 


a 
ligion. 
With regard to the form of government adopted by the Bay Colony, 
Mr. Carpenter does not hesitate to say “ [it] was unquestionably 
Theocracy ”. \t the same time, he presents in extenuation 
Bay Colony’s expulsion of its critic, the naive argument that “ it was 
not the fact that he held certain newe and dangerous opinions ” which 
was his undoing, but that he “ broached and dyvulged” them; as though 
the magistrates would or could have taken notice of opinions which had 
not been “ broached and dyvulged””’. 
hapter 1. is, we think, marked by an unnecessary balancing of 
and cons, on the question of the parentage of Roger Williams. 
he views of Mr. Henry F. Waters in favor of a London as against 
a Welsh origin have long been accepted. And had Mr. Carpenter read 
more widely with regard to » “ Mary” who became Williams's wife, 
he would have discovered that Mr. Almon D. Hodges (New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, January, 1889) has so far been 
supplemented by Mr. Clarence S. Brigham (R. J. Hist. Soc. Pub., new 
series, VIII. 67-68) that the wife is now known to have been Mary 
not Mary Warnerd nor Warnard The aim of the 
stated by the author in his preface (an aim on the whol 
complished), has been “ to produce a picture of the man himself, from 
-h the reader will be quite capable of forming opinions, unaided by 
gestions from the collector and compiler of the facts” 

IrvinG B. RICHMAN. 
alendar of the Sir William Johnson Manuscripts in the New York 
Library. Compiled by Richard E, Day, M.A., Litt.D. (Albany, 

i State of New York, 1909, pp. 683 ) \bout 6550 
idual papers dating from October 26, 1733, to March 30, 1808, ar¢ 
-alendared in their chronological sequence Notes are added when 

have been printed in Documents relative to the Colonial 

State of New York or in the Documentary History of 

State of New York. Reference is made also to duplicates in the 
State Library collection of New York Colonial Manuscripts. Although 


few errors have been noted and it would have been helpful to have 


included references to books where others of these manuscripts have 


‘en printed, this work of comparison is well done and an excellent 
index increases the value of the Calendar. 
Of the twenty-six volumes of manuscripts listed by Dr. Day all 


ne consist of papers in the possession of Sir William Johnson at 


the time of his death in 1 


before that lhe last 


the disbursements in tl 


of Sir William and of his so 


the American Revolution 
are largely of publication 


are crowded and the paper 


tion of a manuscript can 


1 


It is difficult to summariz 


length and neglects to state 


printed page and not crow: 


would have been wiser to h: 


a more durable binding an 


unprinted manuscripts, each 
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The Taverns and Turnpikes 


Gilbert Wood, Congregation 


(Published by the Author, 


distinctly interesting bit of 


of a Massachusetts hill-town during the century 


steam-transportation. Bland 


settled shortly before th 
ridges, worn into rounded 


more recently into narrow 


the greater part of the territ 


rivers. Here came a race 


who developed a community 


three generations after their 


into New York and Ohio 


the future a detailed portrait 


founded, it is to be hops 
of presentation, for the t 
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Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1742-1747; 1748- 
1749. Edited by H. R. Mcllwaine. (Richmond, 1909, pp. xxx, 427.) 
Proceeding backward in chronological order, the librarian of the Vir- 
ginia State Library embraces in this seventh volume the five sessions 
of the assembly of 1742-1747 and the assembly of 1748-1749, the latter 
having had only one session, but that a busy one. The texts are 
obtained from the imperfect printed copies in the Virginia State 
Library and the Library of Congress, and from the remarkable series 
possessed by the late Mrs. C. W. Coleman. These texts are preceded 
by careful lists of burgesses and by editorial introductions. The work- 
manship of the volume is in the highest degree creditable and the con- 
tents are of much interest. The interval of more than two years be- 
tween the end of the first session, June 19, 1742, and the beginning of 
the second, September 4, 1744, shows that the war with which Great 
Britain was at that time occupied no longer excited more than a 
languid interest in the colony. The actions of the second session con- 
firm this impression. The third session, called together a year and 
a half after the conclusion of the second, because of the Young Pre- 
tender’s descent upon England, is marked by an outburst of loyalty and 
the familiar phenomenon of an “association”, but does not disclose 
any extraordinary revival of interest in the warfare. More interesting 
to the burgesses were their efforts toward jealous preservation of the 
traditional privileges of the lower house, modelled on those of the 
House of Commons. These are vindicated in several interesting cases 
of punishment of individuals and of conflict with the council. The 
most marked instance of the latter was the result of a fire which in 
1747 consumed the capitol at Williamsburg, and of the strong desire 
then manifested by a majority of the House of Burgesses to remove 
the seat of government to a more central location. This movement, 
checked at the time by the action of the governor and the council, was 
not finally successful until 1779. The chief business of the second of 
these assemblies was the passing of the revised statutes of 1748. In 
the session of the spring of 1746 nine revisors had been appointed to 
propose repeals of obsolete statutes, and consolidations and revisions 
of those retained. It appears that of the eighty-nine resulting statutes 
passed in this final session only fifty-eight are printed in Hening. 


History of the Battle of Point Pleasant, fought between White Men 
and Indians at the Mouth of the Great Kanawha River (now Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia), Monday, October toth, 1774: the Chief Event 
of Lord Dunmore’s War. By Virgil A. Lewis, A.M., State Historian 
and Archivist. (Charleston, W. Va., The Tribune Printing Company, 
1909, pp. 131.) This is, we believe, the first attempt to write a com- 
plete history of Dunmore’s War from the original materials now avail- 
able in print. Although modestly entitled the Battle of Point Pleasant, 
the author covers in effect the entire event, except listing the Indian 
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massacres and forays that led to tl x } 
book is rather that of a series of chapters st : 1 general them 
for a thread than that of a connected and ot n 

important episode in the winning of the West In his 9 
the reader the benefit of the original accounts Mr. Li | 
these in a somewhat surgical fashion. ar il instance for 
example the Orderly Book of Colonel Fl nge—does nothing t how 
where the original ends and the author’s comments begi1 H never 
theless, very careful and accurate in his statements, has large knowledge 
of local conditions, and shows considerable historical acumen in his 
discussion of the traditions that have grown up around the expedition 
and the false motives that have too long been attributed to Lord D 


more and General Andrew Lewis Chere seems 
material that the author has not scanned His extracts from con 
temporary gazettes, as well as his brief but satisfactory biographical 
sketches, are contributions of worth to the literature of the subject 

While Mr. Lewis distinguishes between primary sout written at 
the time of the action, and later descriptions of participants after their 
memories had been dimmed by the mists of time, we nevertheless think 
he relies too much upon the narrative of Color Charles A. Stuart, 
who, although he had been in the battle on the momentous tenth of 
October, 1774, did not commit his recollections to writing until moré 
than a quarter of a century had passed. His is the only authority we 
have found for the flank movement up Crooked Creek that terminated 
the engagement, and we must consider it doubtful if not apocryphal. 
since vivid contemporary accounts make no reference thereto 

On the results of Lord Dunmore’s War t] iuthor makes broad 
inferences, most of which, however, we believe wil ymmend them- 
selves to historical critics, and tend to place this frontier episode in 
its true light. Thus the beautiful monument at the forks of the Ohio 
and Kanawha to whose erection Mr. Lewis's zeal so largely contributed 
will justify its national character 

Some typographical errors in the book are unfortunate, such as the 
death of Dunmore in 1609, and the pers‘stent spelling of “ Boquet” for 
Colonel Henry Bouquet of the British army In a work, also, whose 


genealogical value is considerable, the lack of an index is an error. 


The Evolution of the American Flag. From materials collected by 
the late George Canby. By Lloyd Balderston, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics at the West Chester State Normal School. (Philadelphia, 
Ferris and Leach, 1909, pp. 144.) This little book is one of the most 
sensible of its all too common species—the pious effort of a reverent 
descendant to bolster the claims of an admired ancestor to some worthy 
but unauthenticated act. It is accurate, and reasonable, and even critical 


enough in relation to all matters treated except the one matter which 
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inspired the writing of the book—the Betsy Ross legend. There the 
author substitutes probability for proof, and second generation affidavits 
contemporary and disinterested testimony (see appendixes D and G 
pages 46-49). Except this collection of implicitly believed proba- 
d the array of solemn affidavits by good souls whose inten- 
one has not the heart to doubt, the book contains little 
ng not contained in Preble’s monumental History of the Flag, 
or even in that excellent little pamphlet by Charles E. Dana, Notes on 
the American Flag and some Others. Indeed Professor Dana, having 
apparently seen the material and heard the arguments offered by Mr. 
Balderston in this book, had so completely shown, two years before the 
book’s publication how it failed to prove its point about Betsy Ross, 
that we wonder why the book ever appeared at all. And yet, leaving 
special pleading for Betsy Ross, the book is a handy and fairly 
le compendium of information about the American flags which 
preceded the Stars and Stripes and about the use of the latter during 
the Revolutionary War and since. As to the use of the Stars and Stripes 
at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown, the author is more con- 
servative than Preble. He thinks there is no proof of the use, and 
remarks rather naively, after his own credulous attitude toward the 
Betsy Ross legend, that “ Inferences are easily made, but we must not 
call them history, however ingenious and reasonable they may be.” The 

book contains some interesting and some valuable illustrations. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 


In The Tories of Chippeny Hill, Connecticut; a brief Account of the 
Loyalists of Bristol, Plymouth, and Harwinton, who founded St. Mat- 
thew’s Church in East Plymouth in 1791, by E. Le Roy Pond (the Graf- 
ton Press, pp. 92), are gathered together many of the facts, traditions, 


and conjectures concerning a group of Connecticut Loyalists, the prin- 


cipal of whom were James Nichols, Stephen Graves, and Moses Dunbar. 


rable documentary material, some of it from unprinted records, 
erspersed through the book, but there is little attempt to give the 
account a critical character. The volume ends with a_ bibliography 


occupying two pages. 


Collections of the inois State Historical Library. Volume V._ Vir- 
ginia Series, volume I. Kaskaskia Records, 1778-1700. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Clarence W. Alvord of the University of 

is. (Springfield, Illinois, Illinois State Historical Library, 1909, 
yp. 1, 681.) This is the second volume of a series of documents designed 
to include “ practically all the extant sources for the history of Illinois ” 
during the period 1778-1790. The first volume, which appeared in 
1907 (reviewed in the AMERICAN HistoriIcaL Review, XIII. 390), con- 
tained the records of Cahokia; the present volume the records of the 


more important centre, Kaskaskia. The general introduction to the two 
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volumes was printed in the first 


material now published in the secor ry 


volume deals more particularly with three proble: or pl f 
history of the period The first of 

Bentley to the occupation of the Illinois count: n 1778, Mr. Al 
declares himself unable to solve definitely: that “t neeption of 
occupation of the Northwest originated in thé S 
Jentley seems to the editor to be supported by the 
to be established by unassail ible proof | 


' problem, the part taken by Father Pierre Gibault in 1 ibt n of 
Vincennes, is substantially as in Mr. Alvord’s intt tion to t 
Gibault documents printed in this journal a vear ago (AM wn H 
TORICAL Review, XIV. 544 ff The third part of t 

+ tical ++ } 


relates to ecclesiastical aftairs, a phase bu 


volume, and contains an account of the les 


territory, as well as sketches of the various priest lly Fathers St 
Pierre and De la Valiniér 

The more than two hundred and fifty docu ts in tl 
drawn mainly from the Kaskaskia records, which it will 
were rediscovered by Mr. Alvord in 1905, after they had 
posed to be lost, and the Menard collecti 
ber from the Haldimand papers, the Draper manuscripts, the Continental 


Congress papers, and the archepiscopal archives at QOueb With tl 


exception of those relating to ecclesiastical affairs. which are vet 


veniently grouped by themselves, the documents are in chronological] 


i 
order, but a superimposed system of chapter-headings enables t prog 
ress of events to be readily followed, and the important matters t1 
to be easily distinguished 
The documents include the record of Rocheblave’s court of 


of September, 1777, letters of Thomas Bentl Gabriel Cert n 


Bte. Laffont, Jean Girault, John Todd, John Montgomery. ( 


Mottin de la Balme, Philippe de Rocheblave, Timot! le Montbre 


John Dodge, Father de la Valiniére, Major John Hamtramel Father 
Gibault, Father St. Pierre, and many others, as well as memorials t 
Congress, land grants, petitions of individuals, appointments to off 

court records, instructions, etc. The editorial work js t tl high 
standard of scholarship which we have learned to expect from Mr 


Alvord. 


Historical Vanuscripts Commission: Report on American Manu 


scripts in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Volume IV. (Her 


ford, printed for H. M. Stationery Office, 1909, pp. xii 


fourth and last volume of the calendar of the American manuscripts 
in the Royal Institution in London covers the few remaining months 
April to November, 178; 


, of the British occupation of the late colonic S. 


that occupation being now limited to New York. St \ugustine, and 
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Penobscot. The most interesting of the papers are those which relate 


to the evacuation of these posts, and especially to the retirement of the 


Loyalists, the disbandment of those of the latter who were organized as 


military forces, the provision for those of them who were destitute, 


and the special arrangements made with respect to the German troops 


A particularly interesting letter, given in full, is that with which the 


volume opens, a letter to Carleton from Captain William Armstrong, 


deputy quartermaster-general, whose business in connection with the 


conveying of certain stores and money to British and German prisoners 


of war in Pennsylvania and Maryland had taken him to Philadelphia, 


where he made good 


use of his opportunities of observation, the results 


of which are set forth in this communication. Like its predecessors, 


the volume is well made and fully indexed 


American Campaigns, by Major Matthew Forney Steele of the 


; Second United States Cavalry, consists of lectures delivered at the 


army service schools at Fort Leavenworth. The author in a modest 


preface disclaims competent scholarship, and describes the book as 


printed simply to meet an immediate need for such a book in the service 


schools of the army; but historical students will be glad to have so intel- 


ligent a survey of our campaigns, with professional comments so illumi- 


nating. The work consists of two volumes, the first (pp. 731) of text, 


three-fourths of which is devoted to the Civil War and forty pages 


to the war with Spain. The second, consisting of 311 well-chosen maps 


and plans, will be especially valued. The work is published by the 


Military Information Committee of the second section of the General 


Staff. 


Decisive Batiles of America. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Claude Halstead Van Tyne, George Pierce 
Garrison, Rear-Admiral French Ensor Chadwick, U. S. N. (retired), 
James K. Hosmer, J. H. Latané, Richard Hildreth, Benson J. Lossing, 
and others. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1909, pp. xv, 397.) Although this work is put forth as a com- 
panion volume to Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World, probably not 
the editor himself would regard it as quite deserving to rank with the 
classic of Creasy. It is a book compacted of selections from various 
sources, the work of the editor consisting mainly in selection, compres- 
sion, and necessary adaptations, with synopses of intervening events. 
He contributes also a general introduction, occasional paragraphs and 
notes, and presumably he is the writer of the chapter on the battle of 
Manila Bay. It is scarcely possible in a brief review to discuss the 
validity of the selection of contests for their decisiveness, yet, while 
there would be general agreement with regard to a number of the 
battles singled out, one may question, for instance, the importance 
given to New England’s contests with the Indians and whether Appo- 
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mattox has any proper place in the text at all In the se of th 
Mexican War the editor practically waives tl juestion of decisive 
ness and includes essentially the entire series of battles, on the 
plea, proper enough in itself, that “the story of the more signifi 
battles in these campaigns is entitled to better juaintance.” Perhaps 


the opportunity of using the lively descriptions of John Bonner, which 


had lain embedded in Harper’s Magazine since 1855, contributed to tl 

decision. One is practically estopped from raising tl uestion whether 
in some instances better analyses of the battles might not have been 
found, inasmuch as the editor was apparently limited to writings con 
trolled by the publishers of this volume. Quite appropriately, so far at 
least as political significance is concerned, a considerable proportion of 
the material is taken from the volumes in the American Nation series 


Besides Professor Hart's chapter on Territorial Concepts, the volumes 


laid under contribution are those by Dr. Thwaites, Professor Van Tyne, 
Admiral Chadwick, Dr. Hosmer, and Professor Latané. Three chap 
ters are taken from Hildreth, one (Bunker Hill) from Lossing’s Field 
Book (some pages on Yorktown are condensed from the same source), 
and two from James Barnes’s Naval Actions of the War of 1812. After 
all is said a book which gathers into small compass so much of the signi 
ficant military history of America is very useful. Some oversights in 
}. 


proof-reading have been observe for instance Lieutenant-Colonel John 


-aurens appears as “de Laurens” (p 9), and ofessor Latané’s name 
Lauren Ts I | Prof 


is, through typographical errors, given at least three variations. Por- 


tions of the book are deficient in good maps 


Canal Enlargement in New York State: Papers on the Barge Canal 
Campaign and related Topics, edited by Frank H. Severance [Buffalo 
Historical Society Publications, XIV.] (pp. xvii, 446), is the second of 
the Buffalo Historical Society’s volumes devoted to the narrative and 
documentary history of New York state’s canals. The first was Henry 
W. Hill's Waterways and Canal Construction in New York State, which 
appeared a short time ago, and a third, containing journals, documents, 
official correspondence, etc., is now in press. Papers on various phases 
of the canal enlargement project are contributed by Frank S. Gardner, 
Gustav H. Schwab, Henry B. Hebert, General F. V. Greene, Colonel T. 
W. Symons, John D. Kernan, George H. Raymond, Howard J. Smith, and 
M. M. Wilner. Two documents of importance for the earlier history 
of New York’s canals are printed in this volume. They are the Second 
Report of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, made by 
Philip Schuyler, in 1798, comprising the official history of the canal pro- 
ject since 1792, and New York’s canal memorial of 1816, a document 
drafted by De Witt Clinton. The editor furnishes an Historical Sketch 
of the Board of Trade, the Merchants’ Exchange, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Buffalo, which occupies nearly one hundred pages of the 


volume and contains much material relating to Buffalo’s commercial 
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Reminiscences of Surveys of the Erie Canal in 1816-1817 
is an interesting paper read before the Buffalo Historical Society in 
Young 


illiam C. contains numerous illustrations 


anhical TT va 
flowa Biographical series, edite 


by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] lowa City, Iowa, State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1909, pp. XV, 257 he task of reconstructing a career 


from a few misty traditions and almost as few documentary fragments 


is not an easy one for the historian, however stimulating such an oppor- 


tunitv mav be to the novelis Che author of this biography of Thomas 
Cox has gone about his task conscientiously and vet with industrious 


determination to present the career of Thomas Cox with a consequential 
completeness despite the fragmentary character of his materials 
Thomas Cox was born in Kentucky in 1787, was a member of the 
first legislature of the state of Illinois, became United States deputy 
in Iowa. From this point his career can 
be traced with somewhat greater definiteness, although the records are 
still scant. He was almost consecutively in the territorial legislature 
from the organization of the territory until his death in 1844, having 
been speaker of the house and afterward president of the council. Such 
records as exist have been supplemented by personal recollections. If 
the author has placed his imagination under proper historical restraint 
he has still, by the very nature of his evidence, been compelled to resort 
much to conjecture, and to statements of reasonable probabilities. The 
name of Thomas Cox upon a muster roll may be the sole basis for a 
chapter upon a campaign, vet what is thus supplied is history and not 
fiction he reader is, however, often troubled by the feeling that he 
cannot find the man he is looking for, moving in the events described 
Indeed the figure of Thomas Cox remains somewhat shadowy to the end 
The book presents nevertheless interesting glimpses of early times in 


Iowa, and in its main purpose is not without result. 


Stephen A. Douglas: his Life, Public Services, Speeches and Patriot- 
ism. By Clark E. Carr, LL.D. (Chicago, A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany, 1909, pp. xii, 293.) From the pen of Colonel Carr who has 
written so vivaciously about his Illinois contemporaries, readers of 
\merican biography have been led to expect, if not a sober account of 
Stephen A. Douglas, at least a book of entertaining personal reminis- 
cences. But the amount of original matter in this sketch is so slight 
that almost anyone with the campaign biographies by Sheahan and 
Flint at his elbow might have put the book together. From first to 
last it is a panegyric. Indeed, so frequent is the use of superlatives 
that the reader can hardly make up his mind to take Colonel Carr seri- 
ously. We read of Douglas that “when he overthrew the Missouri 


Compromise line, that mighty barricade wall against slavery, he was 
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the most potential of Americans, dominating not niv t Ser 


which he was the most conspicuous member, but the H f Repr 


sentatives and, in so far as he desired, th xecutis p. 74 \r 
again, in 1861: “ As he stood before that vast assemblag n ( g 
Senator Douglas was the mightiest ost J nt figur t 


galaxy of American statesmen Such enthusiasti reetil 
rapturous applause, had never been accorded to another public n 
since the days of the fathers” (p. 141). On page 130, the author's 
imagination fairly runs away with him This meeting of Abr 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, held while the rebel shot and shell 
falling upon the walls ef Fort Sumter, was the most momentous conf 
ence ever held upon the western hemisphere.’ rhis meeting, by tl 
was held on Sunday evening after Fort Sumter had been evacuat 
The reader who enjoys this blend of eloquence and history will fin 
abundant opportunities to gratify his tast Extracts from the speeches 


of Douglas form an appendix which doubles the bulk of the volum 


Something of Men I have Known, with Some Papers of a Ger 
Nature, Political, Historical, and Retrospectiz By Adlai E. Stevens 
(Chicago, A. C. McClurg and Company, 1909, pp. xii, 442.) The per 
in the life of the ex-Vice President covered by these reminiscences of 
men with whom he came into contact or of whom he heard extends 
from his entrance into Congress in 1875 to his retirement from 
presidency in 1897, although he is frequently drawn beyond these limit 
He has confined himself with a few exceptions to anecdotes and t 
personal sketches. A slight association is frequently sufficient to intr 
duce a chapter or a subject. Remembrance that | mce paid a visit 
to Bladensburg duelling-ground produces a chapter on the Code of 
Honor and a description of all prominent duels in our history 
duction in Washington “nearly a quarter of a century ago” t 
widow of Hon. John H. Eaton leads to the story of * Peggy ” O'N¢ 
and the Jackson cabinet; and a recollection of his ex-off regency of 
the Smithsoaian Institution inspires a sketch of James Smithson. Most 
of the chapters are born of assoviations in Congress The fact that the 
Hon. George Q. Cannon of Utah occupied a seat in Congress across the 
aisle produces a chapter on the Mormon Exodus from Illinois. Conta 
with Hon. Frederick B. Wright, who had been in the Democratic 
National Convention in 1844, leads to the story of the First Politic 
Telegram and the achievement of S. F. B. Mors: 

Following these Congressional associations, th: ithor turns 
Illinois, speaking in a casual but interesting way of the Rev. Peter 
Cartwright, Robert G. Ingersoll, and Governor Reynolds. Scattered 
through the book are political-science essays on the history and workir 
of the Senate and of the vice-presidency and a general chapter on the 
decline of oratory. Many of the chapters perhaps a third of the book 
—are devoted to reprints of occasional addresses made by Mr. Steven- 
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1g of corner-stones, unveiling of statues, and similar 


delightful 


book are forgotten in the 


spirit of the writer, the absence of harshness or malice. The anecdotes 


statesmen are told with that flavor which has long made the author 
vned as a raconteur; the unusual wealth of quotation recalls an 
pparently forgotten style of composition; and the concluding address 


to a crowd of friends in his home-city reveals a tenderness of sen- 


in the author worthy of a public appreciation. 


he Columbia River: its History, its Myths, its Scenery, its Com- 
merce. By William Denison Lyman, Professor of History in Whitman 


College, Walla Walla, Washington. (New York and London, G. P. 


Putnam's Sons, pp. xx, 409.) That the author approaches his work 
with perfect sincerity is evidenced by the dedication to his parents who 
were pioneers of 1849 in the Columbia River country. Taking this 


+} 


nce into account, the present reviewer began a study of the bulky 


volume with a genuine sympathy. His disappointment was swift and 
severe The book is not satisfying to read nor is it easily reviewed. 
he trouble lies with the author's diverse aim. The title is compre- 
ensive enought to include almost anything intimately or remotely con 
cted with the Columbia River At the threshold the author declares 


hat “this volume is designed to be a history and description”, and 


er in the preface he forestalls criticism by saying that “his treatment 
of the subject has been general rather than detailed, and popular rather 


recondite ’, and that “the book is rather for the general reader 


for the specialist.” And again, “ frequent reference in the body 
of the book to authorities renders it unnecessary to name them here 


1 


It is not possible in the present age to produce literature worthy the 
listory” with any such diversity of purpose as that. 

fessor Lyman, though aiming at “historical accuracy’, frequently 

es from other writers in the most offhand way On page 207 ther: 
ppears: “ Of this Mr. Osborne says” and there follow three pages of 
fine print without any indication whatever of when, where, or how 
Mr. Osborne said it. Nearly every other quotation is similarly inserted 
he author evidently has a grudge against explanatory foot-notes. 
not one in the volume. In the absence of that convenience 
some other should have been provided, for there are many intelligent 
ple, even among general readers, who still have respect for sources. 
The “commerce” of the subtitle is casually mentioned as the nar- 
rative proceeds. Chapter x. gives a racy account of early steamboating 


on the river and chapter x11. gives five pages of summary in most gen- 


eral terms There is no quarrel with the author's less serious “ myths”, 
scenery an side trips”. These are by far the best parts of the 
book. They comprise a welcome addition to the literature of the Pacific 


Northwest. 


& 

functions 
Faults of construction in the 
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The book is most attractively published and 
with ninety-three pictures, two-thirds of wl re full-naz. 
are also two useful maps, one of the Columbia R 


country, and the other of the ent 


The American Addresses at the § nd Ha Pea ( feres 
delivered by Joseph H. Choate, Hora Porter 1 mes srown 
Scott, edited with introductory notes by Professor James Brown Scott. 
have been published for the International School of Peace by Ginn and 
Company (Boston and London, 1910, pp. xlviii, 21 editor intr 
duces the volume with a note, six pages in length, on formal and 
informal addresses at the conferen ind follows tl with addresses 
delivered in this country by Mr. Joseph H. CWMhate, General Hor 
Porter, and himself, concerning the work of the nference The most 
notable of the addresses at the confere1 are | Mir. Joseph H. Choate 
on Immunity from Capture of Private Unoffending Property of 


Enemy upon the High Seas, by General Horace Porter on tl mita 


tion of Force in the Collection of Contractual Debts, and by Mr. Che 

on the International Court of Prize, an address which suggested the 
lines on which the court was actually constitu! On t gener 

ject of international arbitration there are numerous address by both 


Mr. Choate and Mr. Scott The most considerable of these are the 
American Project for a Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice. 1 \lr 
Choate, and the Elements entering into the ( position f an Int 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, by Mr. Scott Added to these 
Mr. Scott's elaborat: Report to the ( onterence recommendit 
Establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice \n appet 
the texts (ten in all) discussed at the conferenc: The editor has fur 


nished helpful explanatory notes introductory to the principal addr 


The National Gallery of Art: Department of ] {rt fF the 
National Museum. United States National Museum, Bulletin 7o By 


Richard Rathbun, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 


(Washington, Government 
In this excellent specimen of book-making, illustrated with remarkal 
good plates, Mr. Rathbun te 


ress toward the creation of a national gallery of art in Washington 


and describes the chief treasures thus far accumulated \s long ago 
as 1840, the National Institute was founded with the collection of work 
of art as one of its objects, and the formation of a gallery of art w 
one of the purposes of the Smithsonian Institution clared in 1846 


11 


in its act of incorporation Mr. Rathbun tells the story of the Institut 


acquisitions, of their passage into the hands of the Smithsonian Inst 
tion, and of the additions made to the latter sual and far from con 


stituting an artistic collectior t including si meritorious object 


| wo S. 
‘ 


gifts of 


} 


M.D 


threads « 


the custody 


show the 


Igo 


former, aside 


rhe 


poetry, music, pantomime, and the dance lent themselves, under the forms 


usual 


> 


5 


of 


ture of Hawai 
with notes and an account of the hula, by Nathaniel B. Emerson, A.M., 


tl 


the 


from 


a more special organization. 


The Bureau of 


of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Sacred Songs of the Hula, collected and translated, 


the 


hula” 


its mysterious past. 


had been lit 


In that year Mrs. 
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t 
t 


le approach to 


L. Freer and Mr. William 


of an inspiring future. 


we are told, 


its Whistlers, 


of Chinese and Japanese art, the latter of American paintings. These 


has hitherto been accomplished, yet inevitably g 


consisting chi 


The effecting o 


21 


the ideal of a national 


Harriet Lane Johnston, niece of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, died, leaving a small but valuable collection of paintings 
under such terms of bequest that a judicial decision awarded them to 
Smithsonian Institution and drew public attention 
e legal position of the latter as a national gallery of art. The noble 


Mr. Charles 


T. Evans followed, the 


efly of choice examples 


have raised the collection to a high level of importance, and justified 


f this organization, the 


adoption of the designation National Gallery of Art, and the recent 
the present interesting book, which records without exaggeration what 


ives suggestive glimpses 


\merican Ethnology has issued as Bulletin 38 (pp. 


288) the first of a contemplated series of volumes relating to the natives 


This volume bears the title Unwritten Litera- 


‘was a religious service, in which 


of dramatic art, to the refreshment of men’s minds 


As to subject- 


matter, its warp was spun largely from the bowels of the old-time myth 


ology into cords through which the race maintained vital connection with 


Interwoven with these, forming the woof, were 


of the volume are devoted to an historical and cd 


limitations of translations but 


musical instruments 


1909, pp. 4) 


5) 


to call 


small measure of poetical skill. 


There is a ch 


of the Hawaiians, and ma 


as well as the words of songs are given. The 


try and the time, and the events as they appear to an investigator 


f a thousand hues and of many fabrics.” About fifty pages 


scriptive account of the 


hula, its religious setting and ceremonies, its support and organization, 
including an account of the ha/au or hall of the hula. Many of the 


songs are given, accompanied by metrical English translations, which 


also show at times no 
apter on the music and 
ny specimens of music 


re is much explanatory 


matter throughout the pages, and a glossary of terms is appended. 


Chere is little in Francis Augustus MacNutt’s Fernando Cortes and 
the Conquest of Mexico, 1485-1547 (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
for critical consideration. There has long 
been opportunity for a new life of the conqueror of Mexico, and there 
continues to be urgent need for a work which will place within the 


knowledge of English readers the man, the circumstances of the coun- 


2} 
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trained in the methods of a modern his 
translation of the despatches of Cortes 
familiarity with the principal sour of 
events of the conquest, and w 

the reconstruction of the personality of 


this preparation ample for the writing of 


Heroes of the Nations series Lhe iuthorit 


text, such as an Italian version of Alaman 
have been at hand in the Tyrolese sci 
dated, and there is sufficient internal evide1 
that the author’s labors were performed 
centive to critical historical work Sol 
Prescott are the preferred authorities, wl 


that later writers have ventured to suggest 


conquerors are not always to be taken literal] 


The publishers have produced the book 
suspect that they are relying for their s; 
will buy this volume because th lread 


of the series. 
La Revolucion de Ayutla, segun el Ar 
by Genaro Garcia. Tomo XXVI.] (Mex 


The total failure of Mexico in her struggle 


pointed many morals, and the reflectiy 


men of that country took them to heart. Ge 


Herrera, who became President on the cor 
to carry out much-needed reforms, and in 
by his Minister of War and successor 
eral D. Mariano Arista, an uneducated but 
In the prosecution of this aim, Arista 
hostility of the clergy, the incompetent off 
tomed to prey upon the national treasur 


army. The consequence was a _ revolut 


Mexico as dictator that evil g¢ 
placed in power the worst elements of 
of things caused the extreme Liber 
claim a “ Plan” at Avutla, March 1, 1854 
year in the overthrow of the usurper ( 
opposition to Santa Anna was Genera 
lacking in resolution and sincerity, was 

and influence both by the Liberals and 1 
left papers numbering more than 2000, 
value; and the volume in hand consists 


from 1846 to 1855 though dealit g princi] 
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with brief but very helpful explanatory notes here and there 


from the editor. It should be examined by all interested in the political 


evolution of Mexico, our war with that country, or the characters and 


aims of such national figures as Juarez and Comonfort. We are 


greatly indebted to the editor for this and many other labors of love 


in the field of Mexican history, where so much work of the kind needs 


Justin H. SMITH 
TEXT-BOOKS 
The Study of History in the Elementary Schoois: Report to the 
American Historical Association by the Committee of Eight. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909, pp. xx, 141.) This report is the 
result of four years’ labor upon the part of a committee appointed in 


1905 by the American Historical Association, and composed of James 


' Alton James, chairman, Henry E. Bourne, Eugene C. Brooks, Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Mabel Hill, Julius Sachs, Henry W. Thurston, and J. H. 
Van Sickle. Two topics were assigned to the committee: the sug- 


gestion of a course of study in history for elementary schools, and the 
consideration of the most desirable preparation for the elementary 
history teacher. Each of the topics is treated separately in the report; 
there is outlined a course of study for eight grades which is almost 
in the nature of a syllabus, and there are supplementary chapters upon 
the preparation of the teacher, the method of presentation, typical 
lessons, illustrative material, and present conditions of history teaching 
in elementary schools not only of the United States, but of France, 
Germany, and England as well. The outline of the course of study 
is, however, the real crux of the report, for the character and extent 
of the teacher’s preparation will be moulded in large degree by the char- 
acter of the prescribed course of study. 

The committee has accepted the view that some history shall be 
taught in every grade in the elementary schools, and has accordingly 
outlined an eight-year course of study. The course is based upon 
three fundamentil principles: (1) that the plan should be adaptable 
to present conditions in the greater number of American schools, and 
not be in the form of ideal attainable in a very few schools, or by a 


future generation; (2) that the study of history should centre about 


American history, including not only events happening in America but i 
those in the ancient or medieval or modern European world which have 
influenced American history; and (3) that a subject once taught should 
be taught thoroughly, and not thereafter be repeated. To the last j 


proposition, all, probably, who have had experience of the deadening 
effect of repetition, will agree; upon the first and second, how ever, there 
is room for much difference of opinion. 

The centring of the study upon American history is the most pro- 
nounced feature of the report, it is the one which has thus far been 
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most severely criticized, and it is that w t 
the greatest reconstruction of courses of yrog 
Accepting the point of view of t t f 
said that its work is well don The cours g tw $ 
confined to descriptions of Indian lif 
holidays. In grade three there are historica nes ns ft 
different ages. The fourth and fifth grades tak » scel ! : 
in American history. Upon the sixth r th 
pended its best thought, giving an exten lysis ref 
ences to topics of interest to Americans from Greek, R in 
and English history, and closing w tra 
discovery of America, and the beginning of it rivalry for 
new world. Grade seven opens witl ( t 
America by European nations and carries the story throug 
growth and rivalry to the close of (mer R ition In g 
eight the subject is continued into the national period the cour 
closes with a statement of the problems of the republic and with short 
analyses of recent changes in England, Fra Germany, and Ital 
The committee has not only given a go s, but it has ) 
plemented it with lists of books for teachers for scholars. In add 
tion, for the last three years it has indicat estimate of the value of 
each of the principal topics. The plan is a decided advance over the 
courses of study in many of our schools, and it deserves to receive a 
wide adoption. Incidentally its adoption would necessitate two welcome 
changes, an increase in the efficiency of the teacher of history, probably 
by the establishment of the group or departmental system, and tl 
creation of a series of better text-books. 
Outlines of General History. By V. A. Renouf, B.A. Edited b 
William Starr Myers, Ph.D. (New York, The Macmillan Company 
1909, pp. xx, 501.) <A single volume presenting the leading facts in the 


history of the world seems to be justified in this instance. The author 
intended it for use primarily in the schools of the Far East, especially 
in those of the Chinese Empire. Emphasis is placed on “those events 
and institutions a knowledge of which is most useful to persons inter 
ested in public reforms in the East Throughout, there is a fair 
minded presentation of the facts which “show the value of high ideals 
of the truth and the advantage of liberal institutions ” The general 
content of most of the chapters is not essentially different from that 
to be found in other general histories except that Japanese and Chinese 
history is appropriately introduced and emphasized 
If the general purpose is kept in mind, we excuse the author, « 

dently an American teacher in Pei Yang University, when he devotes 


only three and four lines to the settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth 


respectively; a scant page to the formation, adoption, 


an 


1 analysis of 
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Constitution of the United States; and only five and one-half pages 
to the discussion of our national history. The space thus gained is 
effectively used, however, as in chapter Xxx1., in a résumé of the effects 
on civilization of such influences as the advancement of science, railway 
construction, telegraphs, telephones, and newspapers; of the progress 
of education and humanitarian movements. 

While the influence of certain Mongol statesmen and philosophers 
receives due recognition there is no attempt to gloss the fact that the 
nations they represent have, up to modern times because of their isola- 
tion and conservatism, failed to partake in the movements which have 
revolutionized society elsewhere. ‘“ Modern and mediaeval European 
conditions are so different that they can hardly be compared. Chinese 
conditions in the nineteenth and ninth century are so much alike that 
it would be difficult to find many points of difference” (p. 64). 

The maps are well done, the illustrations are generally satisfactory, 

e synchronistic table suggestive. 

Little fault may be found to-day with Professor Renouf’s main thesis 
that “The modern transformation of Japan and China is at least as 
significant as any other event or period in the world’s history ” (p. 456). 
Chapters, such as chapter v., on India, China, and Japan, and chapter 
XXxvir., on the Transformation of the Far East, should be read by all 
students of history in our secondary schools. But it will not be neces- 
sary nor desirable to return to a course in general history, now out- 
grown in American schools, to accomplish this purpose. Until there 
shall be incorporated in our text-books, as has been done in some in- 
stances, suitable chapters on Oriental history this volume may well be 
used as supplementary material. 

James A. JAMEs. 


An Introductory History of England. By C. R. L. Fletcher. Vol- 
ume III. From the Restoration to the Beginning of the Great War; 
Volume IV. The Great European War. (New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1909, pp. xi, 372; ix, 351.) This is a flippant, colloqui- 
ally written book, almost degenerating into a comic history at times, as 
when the author heads one of his chapters “ The Age of W[h]Jigs” 
(ch. x.). It must be added that the book is written in a stimulating 

yle which has its advantages in arousing the interest of students 

The work is even more objectionable from another point of view 
It is an attempt to apply history to present conditions in Great Britain. 
It consequently partakes of the nature of a pamphlet, advocating a big 
army, a big navy, the rule of the upper classes, and Imperialism, the 
writer constantly pointing out the disadvantages arising from the 
adoption in the past of other policies than these. 

The author has the most intense prejudices. He hates the Whigs 
with all the hatred of Samuel Johnson; he detests party governments, 


republicans, the Hanoverians, radicals, and Jesuits, and his remarks on 
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all of these subjects are quite wit] . g 
worthless. The same conclusion is valid for his. strictures on men whom 
he does not like. James II. is “an immeasurable ass", Monmouth 
empty ass’, Sunderland “ perhaps the blackest-hearted villain in Eng 
history ”, George I. an “incompetent, sulky boor”, Bolingbrok 
solemn windbag, without the remotest idea of statesmanship”’. He is 

, intemperate in his criticisms of Fox, while Franklin, “the Pennsylvania 
Quaker”, is “the most disgusting hypocrite of the lot” The Amer 
icans of the Revolution are “* rebels’, and Napoleon is a tyrant. Ih 

. the point of view in treating of foreign topics is extremely pro-Britis 
and provincial 

His predilections are as strong as his prejudices. His heroes are 

of course, the men who stand in his mind for Imperialism: Marlborough, 
both Pitts, Nelson, Wellington, and above all Castlereagh. It has 
become the fashion among British historians to praise Castlereagh, an 
undoubtedly his merits have not been fittingly appreciated by earlier 


writers. Still, it is hardly true that Castlereagh wa the last great 
statesman who governed Britain”. Such a judgment 1 ivel 
favorable, but it is characteristic of the author who knows no m 
either in praise or blame 

The writer's notions on economic subjects are strangely mixed. He 
believes in free trade, but not always, for he thinks it wa 
take off the taxes on exported grain; he belie that the Navigatior 
Act had excellent results; and he apparently supposes that 
debt is a national blessing 

The best chapters are those dealing with Scotland, India, Ireland, 
and the civilization of England in the eighteenth centut These are all 
too crowded with facts, but on the whole they are ver 

The book is full of interesting details, but in many is they ar 
unimportant details and necessarily exclude more valuable matt 
There is too much space devoted to the minutiae of campaig1 
mon error with English historians, and ther s a considerable numl 
of inaccurate statements, though perhaps not more than is fairly to be 
expected in a work covering so large a field 


A Source History of the United States. from D 
End of Reconstruction (1877), for use in High Sc] \ tal OS 
and Colleges. By Howard Walter Caldwel ’rofessor of Amer 


History, University of Nebraska, and Clark Edmund Persinger, Ass 


ciate Professor of American Hist rv, University tf Nebraska {( 


Ainsworth and Company, 1909, pp. xvi, 484.) t is now generall 

ceded that the teaching of history may be deepened and ent 1 th gh 
the judicious use of source-material. This volume has evidently grown 
out of the experience of the authors who have for many years been 


advocates of the pure source-method. Here, how 


Ra C. H. Carrera 
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two method I 


s is left with the teacher; to use this book as the “ basis of 
class-work ” supplemented by readings in suitable texts, or to use it as 
upplementary to a regular text-book. 

The four chapters, each having from four to seven sections, con 
tain selections which illustrate phases of the political, social, and indus 
trial life of America through the period of Reconstruction. Why 
similar events of the last quarter-century have been omitted is nowhere 
indicated. Well-written introductions which interpret the period under 
discussion accompany each chapter, and the sections also have brief pre- 
paratory summaries of special phases. 

The sources most frequently drawn upon for the extracts used are 
the Force Collections; Writings of Statesmen; Benton, Thirty Years 
View: Niles’ Register; the Congressional Globe; and volumes by certain 
travellers. The sources would be of more value, it is believed, if some 
attempt were made to present the personalities of the writers. Teachers 
as well as pupils might well be told, also, in some way that Bradford's 
Plymouth Plantation contains the best material on the early history of 
the Pilgrims; that Maclay’s Journal with all its violent prejudices is the 
only real account we have of the debates in the Senate during the 
first Congress; and so on with Olmstead’s Cotton Kingdom, Martineau’s 
Travels, and numerous others. 

[he selections are as a rule brief, most of them containing but one 
or two paragraphs, and few of them having as much as three pages. 
Of the four hundred and eighty-four pages, an undue proportion, or two 
hundred and sixty-four pages, is devoted to the colonial period. The 
volume is comparatively free from typographical errors; “ Brissit”’ 
(p. 250) and “Grundy” (p. 393) are correctly given on other pages 
The questions which accompany each section are suggestive. Although 
the table of contents is unusually complete, this does not wholly take 
the place of an index. 


James A. JAMEs. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Protessor Albert Bushnell Hart, who was o1 f the founders of 
this journal, a member of the Boar f f 1895 
time, and for thirteen years its secret tre iret is ( r 
election and a successor ( Professor I \\ 
give the first place in this record to an expr lebt w 
the Review owes to Professor Hart for generous ser\ ; marl 
the highest degree by efficiency, sugges S | to 
interests. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The first volume of the An Report \n H | 
Association for 1908 will be distributed shor ‘ 
which will contain the concluding portio f exan Diplom 
Correspondence, will not be issued until some time during i 

Professor Carter’s Great Britain and the } ( nt? 74 
being the prize essay for 1908, and the sec« volur \ssocia 
tion’s new series of prize essays, is now well along le press; sub 
scribers may expect to receive their copies during tl nonth of Ma 


In the series Original Narratives of Ear {merican History, John 
Ss 
son's Il’onder-working Providence of Sions Saz r in New England 
senna ber of tl 


is published by Scribners soon after the issue of this nun 


Review. Narratives of Early Maryland, edi 
is in the press. The volume for Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West 


Myers, is nearly ready in manuscript. 


The volume of narratives of early Carolina will be edited by Mr. A. S. 


Salley, Jr. This will be the twelfth of the seri 


Jersey, edited by Dr. Albert | 


PERSONAL 


Professor George Park Fisher of Yale University died on 
20, at the age of eighty-two. <A professor of ecclesiastical history in 
Yale University since 1861, he had published in that fi 
umes distinguished by abundant learning, careful statement, clearness, 
and comprehensiveness of view. The chief of these were his History 
of the Reformation (1873), his History of the Christian Church (1888), 


and his History of Christian Doctrine (1896). Besides many theolog- 
ical books, he also printed, in 1885, Outlines of Universal History. In 
1897-1898 he was president of the American Historical Association. 
Dr. Fisher was a man of singular urbanity and charm of manner an 
conversation. 
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Senhor Joaquim Aurelio Nabuco de Araujo, Brazilian ambassador 
United States, died in Washington on January 17, at the age of 

ixty. A member of a family distinguished in the public life of Brazil, 
he took the chief part in the final abolition of slavery. As envoy extra- 
ordinary in England in 1900-1905, having charge of the Brazilian case 
controversy respecting the boundary between Brazil and British 
Guiana, he prepared in that capacity a large and scholarly series of 
documentary historical volumes. He was also the author of a history 
of the anti-slavery movement in the United States, in Portuguese, of a 
life of his father entitled Um Estadista do Imperio, virtually a consti 
tutional and political history of the reign of Dom Pedro II., and of 
many graceful writings in the field of belles-lettres. Senhor Nabuco 
was a model of all that is scholarly and cultivated, of noble and win- 


ning character, and of chivalrous devotion to public causes. 


[he eminent philologian and archaeologist, Ludwig Friedlander, for 
many years professor at the University of Koénigsberg, and author of 
the celebrated book, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, died 
recently in his eighty-sixth year. 

August Meitzen, professor of political economy in Berlin University, 
and author of the monumental work, Siedelung und Agrarwesen der 
Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der Kelten, Romer, Finnen und 
Slawen, as well as of other writings on agrarian history and on sta- 

died in Berlin on January 19, aged eighty-six. 

d’Arbois de Jubainville, member of the Institute and professor 
of Celtic language and literature at the College de France, died on Feb 
ruary 26, aged eighty-two. From 1852 to 1880 he was departmental 
archivist at Troyes, and during this period was awarded the prize 


Gobert for his monumental Histoire des Comtes de Champagne. Pro- 


foundly influenced by the writings of Zeuss, he dedicated himself to 


antiquities and to the earliest history of Europe, and by his 
up of the Revue Celtique, his contributions to the series, Cours 
ittérature Celtique, and his authorship of Les Premiers Habitants 

"Europe, he greatly advanced and popularized these studic 
Karl Krumbacher, professor of Middle and New Greek philology in 
University of Munich, who, through his teaching, his numerous 
ings, and his long term of editorship of the Byzantinische Zeit- 
did much to promote knowledge of Byzantine literature, lan 


and history, died on December 11, aged fifty-three. 


Professor Charles M. Andrews of the Johns Hopkins University has 
accepted an election as professor of American colonial history in Yale 
University, his service there to begin next September. Professor Allen 
Johns n of Bowdoin College is elected a professor of American history 


in Yale College, to teach especially constitutional history. 


Professor Edward L. Stevenson, of Rutgers College, has been 


Cel 
edit 
de 
the 
wri 
SCA 


General 


elected secretary of the Hispanic Society of America 
administrative duties, he is here offer: 
portant research-work within his particular fi 

Professor William H. Allison of Bryn Mawr College will after ti 
present academic year be professor of ecclesiastical tory im th 


. theological department of Colgate Universit 


Dr. James A. Robertson, of Madison and Cleveland, ha ne t 
Manila to take charge of the Philippine Librar nt 


The executive committee on a memorial to t lat Profes 
Frederic William Maitland announces that a personal memorial in th 
form of a bronze bust has been executed | Mr. S. Nicholson Babb 
for deposit in the Squire Law Library of Cambridge nive! 
that a fund of more than £2000 has been accepted by 1 iniversityv 
to be held on trust for the promotion of res 
the history of law and of legal languag 

GENERAL 

The third annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histor 1 A 
ciation will be held at Iowa City, Iowa, on May 25, 26, and 27 
junction with the State Historical Society of Iowa 

In order to make plans for a Year Book of the histor 
sciences, a conference of re prest ntatives of about twenty learned so¢ 


eties has lately organized a board of editors, with Professor \lbert 
sushnell Hart as chairman. It is expected that the first of these annual 
issues will appear early in 1911, though definite arrangements have 


not yet been concluded 


In Dr. Karl Hoffmeister’s Die Grundgesetze aller Vilkergeschicl 
lichen Entwicklung (Vienna, Fromme, 1909, pp. iv, 85 } rT ' 
investigates the influence upon the development of mankind of fun 


mental biological and economic laws 


An address on Ancient and Modern Imperialism, delivered by Lord 
Cromer to the Classical Association, has been published through Murray 
(pp. 143) in enlarged form and with notes 

The Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Relig (Nourry, Pat 
whose issue recommences this year under the editorship of M. Alir 
Loisy, professor of the history of religions at the Collége de France, will 


be devoted henceforth to the history of al 


Dr. Gisbert Brom, director of the Dutch Historical Institute in 


Rome, has published, in a conveniently arranged pamp 
I | 

aux Archives du Vatican (Rome, Loescher, 1910, pp. x, 96), mainl 

posed of the accounts of the Vatican archives and their various sub 


divisions which are prefixed to the successi\ “tion f his A 


= 


in Italié, previously noticed in these pages. Translated into French and 
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appropriately revised for separate publication, this makes a most useful 
manual for the investigator: indeed there is no better handbook of the 


same introductory and general character. 


The house of B. Kiihlen has issued a magnificent quarto Album 
Pontificale (1909, pp. 99. 37), containing brief biographical notices of 


the popes, by Cardinal Hergenréther, illustrated with portraits taken 


from their medals, and with reproductions of the arms of the popes from 
Benedict IX. (1033-1044) to Pius X., by H. G. Strohl. 


The American Jewish Historical Society held its eighteenth annual 
meeting in New York on February 21 and 22. Among the interesting 
papers presented may especially be mentioned those by Mr. L. M. 
Friedmann, on Francisco de Faria and the Popish Plots; by Mr. B. H. 
Hartogensis, on Consanguineous Marriages at Jewish and American 
Law ; by Mr. Leon Hithner, on Jews Connected with American Col 
leges and Professions before 1800, and on the Early Jews of Virginia; 
by 


Rev. Dr. David de Sola Pool, on Hebrew Learning among the 
Puritans of New England prior to 1700; and by Mr. David Sulzberger, 


on the Beginnings of Russo-Jewish Migration to Philadelphia. 


\ large number of recent works on history and economic geography 


are reviewed by J. Letaconnoux in the Revue d’Histoire Moderne et 


Contemporaine for January-February. 


Découvertes d'Histoire Sociale, 1200-1910, by Vicomte Georges 
d’Avenel, is a recent issue in the Bibliothéque de Philosophie Scienti- 
fique, published under the direction of Gustave Le Bon, through Flam- 


marion 


In FE. K. Chatterton’s book on Sailing Ships: the Story of their 
Development from the Earliest Time to the Present Day (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott), the author brings together a vast amount of information 


and discusses the causes of the invention of each new type of vessel 


he Library of Congress has published a Select List of References 
on Sugar, chiefly in its Economic Aspects, by Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, chief 
bibliographer. Many of the entries have a value for students of eco- 


nomic history 


Dr. Frederick A. Woods has proposed the name “ historiometry 
for that class of historical studies in which facts of a personal nature 
are “subjected to statistical analysis by some more or less objective 
method ”, and offers in the issue of Science, November 19, 1909, a brief 


bibliography of such works. 


We have received from the Historical Seminary of the University 
of Louvain its Rapport sur les Travaux pendant Année Académique 
1908-1900 (pp. 429-518), containing, besides reports of special lectures 
lelivered during the year, more extended summaries of investigations by 


Father Callaey, on the youth of Ubertin de Casale; by Mr. L. Bril, on 
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Notes and Nex IS 


\. von Domaszewski has a valuable article on rank, promotion, and 
organization in the Roman army in the Bonner Jahrbiicher, CXVII. 
(1908). 
Professor J. B. Bury’s Creighton Memorial Lecture on The Consti- 
tution of the Later Roman Enipire has been published by the Cambridge 
Un versity Press (1909, pp 54). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Rev. Dr. Burney, Ancient Jeru- 
salem (Quarterly Review, January); A. Profumo, L’/ncendio di Roma 
dell’ Anno 64 (Rivista di Storia Antica, N. S., XIII. 1). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
Under the title The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge Uni 
versity Press, 1909), Dr. J. Rendel Harris has edited with a long intro- 
duction and notes a new Syriac version of the Psalms of Solomon and a 
hitherto unknown Christian hymn-book, translated into Syriac from 
Greek, and dating, as he believes, wholly or in part from the first 


century. 


Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge will edit for the British Museum a new 
series of Coptic texts of early Christian literature, to which he will 
add translations and notes. The first volume will contain the works 
comprised in the papyrus codex, Or. 5001, viz., sermons ascribed to 
John Chrysostom, two discourses by Proclus against Nestorius, homilies 
by Athanasius, and a discourse on the end of the world by Basil of 
Caesarea. 
\n essay on Church Life and Thought in North Africa, A. D. 200, 
by Dr. Stuart A. Donaldson, master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 


has been issued by the Cambridge University Press (1909, pp. 212). 


Documentary publications: H. von Soden, Sententiae LXXXV II. 
Episcoporum: Das Protokoll der Synode von Karthago am 1. September 
256, textkritisch hergestellt und iiberlieferungsgeschichtlich untersucht 
(Nachrichten von der K6niglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil-hist. K1., 1909, 3); J. A. Nairn, The De Sacerdotio of 


St. John Chrysostom (Cambridge University Press). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: V. Ermoni, Le Marcionisme 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, January); H. von Soden, Die Pros- 
opographie des Afrikanischen Episkopats zur Zeit Cyprians (Quellen 
und Forschungen, XII. 2); V. Ermoni, La Question Nestorienne d’aprés 


un Document Nouveau (Revue Historique, January-February). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
A recent number in the series of small illustrated handbooks entitled 
Wissenschaft und Bildung is Die Kultur der Araber (Leipzig, Quelle 
and Meyer, 1909, pp. 144), six lectures delivered before the High 


al 
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School Association of Munich by Profess 
jects of the Arabs before Islam, Muhamm t Petr ( 
quests, the Ommiads, Bagdad, and North Africa and Sy 


Students of early geography will 


of The Christian Topography of Cosma pleust pp. 376, 14 


plates) brought out by E. O. Winstedt, late senior d f Mag 
College, Oxford, through the Cambridge | P 

The Clarendon Press has issued Professor Kirsopp Lak ] ’ 
Days of Monasticism on Mount Ath (pp. 117), which includes the 
hitherto unpublished life of the ninth-centur nt, Peter tl Atl 
and other illustrative documents 

The Dolphin Press has published attractive form T) 
Saint Clare ascribed to Thomas of Cel: ranslated an 
skill from the earliest manuscript, that ( nal Library of 
Assisi, by Fr. Paschal Robinson of the Order of Friars Minor. A 


lation of St. Clare’s rule is added. 


C. L. Kingsford, A. G. Little, and F. Tocco | edited for 
British Society of Franciscan Studies its second volume I 
1910, pp. 198), which contains a bibliography of the writings of John 
Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, and three of his works writtet 


‘defence of the Franciscan conception of evangelical poverty again 


the attacks both of the Seculars and of the Dor 


The Earl of Llandaff (Rt. Rev. A. H. Mathew, Old Catholic bishop) 
is translating from the Latin text edited by Thuasne the celebrated 
Diary of John Burchard of Strassburg, bishop of Orta and Civita Cas- 
tellana, and master of ceremonies at the papal court. The first volume 


extends from 1483 to 1492 (London, Griffiths, 1910, pp. xliii, 431) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. K. Fotheringham, Genoa i 
the Fourth Crusade (English Historical Review, January); |]. Mackin 


non, The Franco-Scottish League in the Fourteenth Cent 

Historical Review, January); Fr. Bliemetzrieder, Conclusions de Gui 
laume de Salvarvilla, Maitre en Théologie, a Paris, sur la Question du 
Concile Général pendant le Grand Schisme d’Occident (1281) (Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, January); P. Richard, Origin t Développe- 


ment de la Secrétairerie d’Etat Apostolique (1417-1823) (ibid.) 


MODERN HISTORY 
The fourth volume of M. Léon Lallemand’s Histoire de la Charité 
(Paris, Picard) extends from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The first part of the volume (pp. ix, 624) treats of theories of assist- 
ance; plagues and epidemics; the struggle against mendicity; and the 
organization of hospital establishments of all kinds. The second part 
of the volume is in preparation. 
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In an article entitled ““ The Latest Contributions to Erasmus’ Corre- 
spondence ”’, in the Englische Studien of Leipzig (vol. XL., fasc. 3, pp. 
372 ff.), Dr. H. de Vocht, professor in the school of colonial sciences 
at Louvain, discusses three recent editions of Erasmus’s letters, by 
P. S. Allen, Foérstemann and Giinther, and K. L. Enthoven, and in the 
case of the last two editions rectifies many errors, especially in the 


lating of the letters. 

A description of Morocco in the reign of Moulay Ahmed El-Mansour 
(1596), from a Portuguese manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
has been published through Leroux, Paris (1909, pp. 153), by Count 
Henry de Castries, who prints the Portuguese text and a French trans- 
lation. 

England and the French Revolution, 1780-1707, by W. T. Laprade 
of Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina, forms numbers 8 to 12 
of series XXVII. of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 

W. Hardman’s History of Malta during the Period of the French 
and British Occupations, 1708-1815, with notes by J. H. Rose, has been 


published by Longmans. 


A translation from the German, by John Lees, of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain’s excellent philosophical work, The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, is being published by John Lane, London, in two 


volumes, with an introduction by Lord Redesdale 


The Comte Charles de Mouy, who has previously written several 
valuable works on diplomatic history, and who served as a diplomat in 
the East, at Berlin, Rome, and in Greece has now brought out an 
interesting volume, Souvenirs et Causeries d’un Diplomate (Paris, 


Plon), which contains inter alia an account of the Berlin Congress. 


M. Gaston May, professor in the University of Paris, has published 
an elaborate work on Le Traité de Francfort: Etude d’Histoire Diplo- 
matique et de Droit International (Paris, Berger-Levrault, pp. 360). 


\ collection of treaties, conventions, acts of concession, and other 
documents relative to Ethiopia, with explanatory notes by Carlo Rossetti, 
is being issued by the Societa Tipografica Editrice Nazionale, Turin, 
under the title Storia Diplomatica dell’Etiopia durante il Regno di 
Venelik II, 

La Guerre Russo-Japonaise ct la Neutralité, by M. Louis Bon ( Mont- 
pellier, 1909, pp. 256), discusses historically and from the point of view 
of international law the various conduct of the English, the French, and 


other neutrals in respect to the recent war between Russia and Japan. 

The fourth part of the British Official History of the Russo-Japanese 
Var, prepared by the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence (London, Wyman), relates the story of the battle of Liao-Yang. 


4, 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Documentary publications: A. F. Fuchs 
Raimund Grafen Montecuccoli: Beitriige zur G 
Kriegs in den J. 1650-1660 (Vienna, Stern, 
[VerOffentlichungen der Gesellschaft ftir Neuere 
reichs, II.]; L. Raschdau, Die Botschafterkonfe» 
und der Russisch-Tiirkische Krieg, 1877-1878, 11] 
remains of Dr. Busch] (Deutsche Rundschau, D 

Noteworthy articles in periodi 
Karis V. in den Jahren 1536-1538, Beilagen (Quelle1 


XII. 2); Pitt and the Triple Al 


January) ; H. Salomon, De Quelgques Livres et de Ouelqu 


d’Histoire Contemporaine, 1. (Revue de Synthése Histori 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The Victoria County Histo 


three volumes on London, including the borough of 


Londot 
(london, Constable 


the ancient parish of Westminster rhe first volume, 


Page, contains sections on Romano-British London, th 


remains of London, and the ecclesiastical history of th 


to 1907, including a section on Nonconformity 


A volume of Original Illustrations of Eng h Cos 
selected by Professor D. J. Medley, and comprising chart 
annotated with extracts from other original material, ha 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


The late Mr. J. W. Welsford, whose book on 7 
Nations was reviewed in an earlier number of 


349), left a work which Longmans have publi 
The Strength of England: a Politico-Econon Hi 


from Saxon Times to the Reign of Charles the First 


William Cunningham has contributed an introdt 


wi compris¢ 


Southwark and 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-seventh Year of th 
Reign of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1180-1181 [Publications of t 
Pipe Roll Society, volume XXX.] (London, The St. Cather Press 
1909, pp. XXX, 201) contains, as usual, an introduction by M1 H 
Round, who comments upon the importance of the « g to 
the new coinage, in the making of which ten mints t mploye 
upon the receipts from the escheated demesne mat of Henry of 
Essex, which show a large increase in val g the ce t 
Domesday ; and upon building operatio1 pt feudal 
incidents, and some other matters on which the roll throws light 

The Rev. Dr. Cox has contributed a volume on The Parish k ters 
of England to the series of Antiquary’s Books (Methuen) 

Under the title Bardon Papers, a volume of documents relating to 
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the imprisonment and trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, has been edited 
for the Royal Historical Society by Conyers Read, with a prefatory 


note by Charles Cotton. 


Messrs. Longmans announce two new volumes, completing the | 
ical History of England, edited by the Rev. William Hunt and Dr. R. 
L. Poole—the sixth volume, extending from the accession of Edward VI. 
to the death of Elizabeth, by A. F. Pollard, and the eighth volume, from 
the Restoration to the death of William III., by Richard Lodge 

The only extant detailed argument for the Union of England and 


1 presented from the Scottish side, in the time of James L., 


was written in 1605 by Sir Thomas Craig, one of the Scottish commis- 
sioners. Under the title, De Unione Reqnorum Britanniae Tractatus, 
the Latin text has been edited with a translation and notes by C. S. 


lerry, and printed for the Scottish History Society (Edinburgh, pp. xii, 


Macaulay’s famous chapter on the state of England in 1685 has 


been edited with an introduction and statistical notes by Professor A 


il it 


those of the present. The book is issued by the Cambridge University 


L. Bowley, who contrasts conditions existing in 1685 and 1848 with 


- 
Press (pp. viii, 171). 

\ memoir, with extracts from the diary and correspondence, of 
Gathorne Hardy, first earl of Cranbrook, edited by the Hon. A. E. 


Gathorne-Hardy, is being published by Longmans in two volumes 


Messrs. Longmans’s announcements include a two-volume History 
of Wales from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian Conquest, by Pro- 
fessor J. Edward Lloyd, of the University College of North Wales. 
Special sections are devoted to the history of the Welsh church, and 


the relations between England and Wales are traced. 


Dr. David Hay Fleming, honorary secretary of the Scottish His- 
tory Society, prints the Stone lectures which he delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary during the year 1907-1908, in a volume entitled 
The Reformation in Scotland: Causes, Characteristics, Consequences 
(London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1910, pp. xvi, 666). 

Mr. H. F. B. Wheeler and Mr. A. M. Broadley have collaborated 
in a work entitled The War in Wexford: an Account of the Rebellion 
in the South of Ireland in 1708 (London, Lane). Use has been made 
of much recently discovered unpublished material, including the corre- 
spondence of Arthur, first earl of Mount Norris. 

Mr. F. Hugh O'Donnell, sometime member of Parliament, is pub- 
lishing through Longmans a two-volume History of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party from 1870 to 1890, containing much new matter of 


importance. 
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FRANCE 


The Archives of the Ministry of the Color 789 


main been transferred to the Archives N 


M. Gabriel Monod’s Bibliograp! le l’Histoire d vhich was 


published in 1888, is being recast by number of well-known sp ilists 
and will be issued by Hachette in four fascicl of which the first tw 
dealing respectively with generalities and origins, and with M le 


Ages, will be jointly edited by MM. H. Stein and R. Poupardin; th 
third, devoted to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
will be edited by M. L.-G. Peélissier, and the fourth, extending from 


1789 to the present, by M. Pierre Caror 


Albert Vogt, honorary librarian of t Ur rsity of Freibut 


Switzerland, is the editor of the new peri il, Revue d'Histoire dé 


V’Eglise de France (Paris, Letouzey), which will publish articles, doc 
ments, inventories of documents, etc., relating to tl general 
ecclesiastical history of France, and of dioceses that formerly belonged 
to it. It is intended that this material shall aid in an entire recast 


of the Gallia Christiana, and the future issu f a series of volumes on 


the history of each diocese 


The Rise of South Africa: al 
Colontzation and of its I) 
Times to 1857, by Professor G. | 
tants. The work will |! mplet n four lity 
III., vol. XI., 1360-1364; He 
H. V. Knox, Cornwallis Wvykeham-Martin, ] 
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1G (Paris, Hachette) in a third volu on the Roman conquest 
e first Gert nvasions Che author, who in person has visite 
t battlefields and followed the course of all of Caesar’s marches 
5 rrected \ us errors of earlier historians. He has in prepara 
n thr addit ] lumes dealing with Roman Gau 


/ 
of Chartes ct Diplomes relatifs a l’'His re de France, published by t 
\ emv of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres under the rection of M. 
he third volur of Colonel Borelli de Serres’s Recherches sur divers 
es § XVIle Si e (Paris, Picard pp 5°67 
I tes chiefiv to and fitteenth centuries and treats of the 
I wing topics R Val, ie | niiipp I\ a I hilippe \ | 
Officiers des Fir pe IV. a Francois | Les Plus Anc¢ 5 
Présidents au Par sur Ouelques-uns des Gens de Finances 


Les Feux dans le Languedoc; Trois Hypothéses sur les Variations Mone 


ires: La Date de Estat des Offices 


Recherches Historiques de Vaucluse has begun tl 

publication of a series entitled Recherches Historiques et Documents 

sur Avignon, le Comtat Venaissin et la Principauté d’Orange, to be pub 

Honoré Champion The first issue (p 

documentary history of the temporal court of Avignon in the fourteenth 


und fifteenth centuries, by MM. Joseph Girard and P. Pansier; the 


second (pp. 171) u oft the legal contest 

relating to jurisdiction over the Rhone, its banks and bridges, 

irose by reason of the anomalous position of Avignon as a 

enclave in French soil (1302-1818) 


L’Invasion de la France et le Siege de Saint-Dizier par Charles-Quint 
en 1544, by A. Rozet and J. F. Lembey (Paris, Plon), is founded on th 


Italian despatches of Francesco d’Este, Hieronymo Feruf- 


lupo, and Bernardo Navager 


The fourth volume of M. Charles de la Ronciére’s Histoire de la 
Varine Francaise (Paris, Plon) will be of especial interest to students 


of American history, since it is concerned with Richelieu and the quest 


tor coioniai 


yject of the Lothian Essay for 1908 is The Duke de Choiseul, 


y R. H. Soltau (Oxford, Blackwell, 1909, pp. 184) 
\ translation by Bernard Miall of the third French edition of M 


Aulard’s The French Revoiution: a Politica] History, will be issued by 


wet 
M. Camille Jullian of the Institute continues his masterly Histoire de 
L. Delisle’s Rec1 les Actes de Henri II., R VAngleterre et Du 
le Normandie ncernant les Provinces Francaises et les Affaires di 
(Paris, Kiincksieck, pp xix, 270) has been issued in the series 
en 
unpublished 
1) i 
Che 
Mr. Fisher Unwin in four volumes. 


France 


A second series of / pisodes et / rif by M Arthur Chuauet 
(Paris, Champion, Ig10, pp. 235 nsist st 


propos of recent historical publications The topics scussed refer t 
the period of the Revolution and of Napoleon, a: n addition, to Primi 
Visconti, a portrait of Frederick II., Mettern nd Madame de Lieven, 


and Froeschwiller. 


Professor Aulard’s Etudes et I 1 Révolut Francaise 
sixth series (Paris, Alcan), treats of the following topics: The devic 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ”; the first historians of the French R 
4 lution; Literary portraits: Beaumarchais, Abbé Barbotin, Robert Rhum 
Primary instruction in the Haute-Garonne; the Memoirs of the Mar 


quise de la Rochejaquelein and of Barras 


M. C. Latreille, whose book on Joseph de Maistre et la Papaut 
crowned by the French Academy, studies the opposition of a large part 
of the French episcopate to the Concordat in his two new volumes, 
L’Opposition Religieuse au Concordat de 1702 a 1803, and Apres le Cor 
cordat: L’Opposition de 1802 jusqu'a nos Paris, Hachett 

M. Frédéric Masson’s new volume Sur Nap n (Paris, Ollendorff, 
pp. X, 291) comprises eight lectures 


R. Pierre Marcel’s Essai Politique sur Alexis de Tocqueville, wl 


includes a large number of unpublished documents, is issued in Alcan’s 


Bibliothéque d'Histoire Contemporain 


The commission on the diplomatic history of the war of 1870-1871, 
previously referred to in these pages (XII. 949: XIV. 652), has 
pleted its first two volumes, which relate to the preliminaries of tl 
Conference of London, from December 25, 1863, and to the conferencs 
itself. The series will be published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
through the house of Ficker, and in the same format as the thirty-two 


volume edition of the Correspondance de Napoléon 


Gambetta: Life and Letters, by P. B. Gheusi (Unwin, 1910, pp. 366), 


is an authorized translation by Violette M. Montagu of the French work 
recently noted in these pages (XIV. 876) 


Documentary publications: René Ancel, Nonciatures de Franc: 
Nonciatures de Paul IV. (with the last year of Julius III. and Marcellus 
II.), I. Nonciatures de Sebastiano Gualterio et de Cesare Brancatio 
(May, 1554-July, 1557), part I. (Paris, Lecoffre); P. Moulin, Bouches 
du-Rhéne, Documents relatifs a la Vente des Biens Nationaux, Il. (Mar 
seilles, 1909, pp. 674) [Collection de Documents Inédits sur I’Histoir 
Economique de la Révolution Francaise]; |] \. Aulard, Recueil des 
Actes du Comité de Salut Public, X1X., December 21, 1794—January 31, 
1795; A. Keller, Correspondance, Bulletins et Ordres du Jour de Napo 
leon, III., Campagne d’Italie (Paris, Met 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Prentout, Les Régions de la 
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La Normandie. II. (1 
Espinas, La Commu 


Revue de Synthese Historique, October) ; 


Origine, d’aprés un Livre 
Récent fan extended critical review of G. Bourgin’s work] (Le Moyen 


M. Archibald, The Serfs of 


Conséquences Economiques et Sociales de la 

l les Biens Nationaux (Revue des Questions Historiques, Jan 

IL. de Lanzac de Laborie, Les Débuts de la Banque de France 
(1800-1813), d’aprés des Documents Inédits (ibid.); Sir C. W. Dilk 
Before and after the Descent from Elba (Quarterly Review, January ) 

L’Empire Libéral (Edinburgh Review, January); P.-R. Mautouchet, 

Les Comités Départementaux d'Histoire Economique de la Révolution et 


Etudes d'Histoire Moderne (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contem 
poraine, November—December ) 


‘raphy, diplomatic, and archive learning has 


been opened at Rome in the new quarters of the State Archives in the 


Piazza del Gest. Professor Ovidi delivered the opening address on the 
public archives of Rome in relation to the history of Rome, and their 


Giuseppe Tomassetti has bro 


ught out through Loescher, Rome, the 
first of three volumes which he is dedicating to the ancient, medieval, 
and modern history of La Campagna Romana. 


Che veteran Professor Pasquale Villari, after nine years, now adds 


to his Le Jnvasioni Barbariche in Italia a further volume, bringing the 
story of Italy for the general reader down to Dante’s time, L’/talia da 
Carlo Magno alla Morte di Arrigo VII, (Milan, Hoepli). 


Giuseppe Prato, author of an excellent work on La Vita Economica 
in Piemonte a mezzo tl Secolo XVIII. (Turin, 1908), has now brought 
out a study of L’Evolusione Agricola nel Secolo XVIII. e le Cause 
Economiche dei Moti del 1702-08 in Piemonte (Turin, 1909, pp. 74), 
which is of much interest in itself, and as affording a basis of com- 


parison with pre-revolutionary agrarian conditions in other countries, 


Professor M. Schipa’s book Contese Sociali Napoletane nel Medio 
Evo (Naples, Pierro, 1908, pp. 360), an account of the condition, con- 
flicts, and compromises of the various social classes in medieval Naples, 


was first published in the Archivio Storico Napoletano. 


The first history of medieval Sardinia to meet the requirements 
of modern scholarship is Enrico Besta’s two-volume work, La Sardegna 
Vedioevale (Palermo, Reber). The first volume treats of political 
changes from 450 to 1326; the second volume, of political, economic, 


juridical, and social institutions. 
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\ge, September—October): Constance H. 
Sainte-Genevieve (English Historical Review, Tanuary); Louis Batiffol 
XIII. et le Duc de Luynes, II. (Revue Historique, January—Feb 
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In the fourteenth heft of the Leipsiger Historische Abhandlungen, 
edited by Professors Brandenburg, Seeliger, and Wilcken, Dr. Otto 
Goldhardt discusses Die Gerichtsbarkeit in den Dérfern des Mittelalter- 
lichen Hennegaues (Leipzig, Quelle and Meyer, 1909, pp. 62). The 
fifteenth heft of the same series is a monograph of unusual interest, 
Die Deutsche Presse und die Entwicklung der Deutschen Frage, 
1864-66, by Dr. Otto Bandmann (1910, pp. 193). 

In the sixth heft in the Forschungen zur Inneren Geschichte Oster- 
reichs, edited by Professor Dopsch (Innsbruck, Wagner), Dr. T. Mayer 
treats of Der Auswirtige Handel des Herzogtums Osterreich im Mittel- 
alter ( IgO09, pp. X, 200). 

A valuable source, not only for religious history but for the history 
of civilization during the period of the Reformation, has been made 
accessible by the publication of Kilian Leibs Bricfwechsel und Diarien 
(Munster, Aschendorff, 1909, pp. xxxvi, 156), edited by J. Schlecht as the 
seventh fascicle in the Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte. 

A remarkable discovery has been made in the library of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary (Krauth Memorial Library) at Mt. Airy, Penn- 
sylvania. From the estate of a German-American lady the library has 
recently received a copy of Luther’s Sommerpostille (1543-1544), at the 
end of which was found, in manuscript, what appears with certainty 
to be a strictly contemporary narrative of Luther’s death and burial, 
written by an eye-witness whom the leading Luther experts in Germany 
declare to have been without question Hans Albrecht, town scrivener 


of Ejisleben, in whose house Luther lived and died. 


Ostfrieslands Handel und Schiffahrt im 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
Curtius, 1910, pp. xxiv, 370) is the third volume in the series of 
Abhandlungen sur Verkehrs- und Seegeschichte, edited by D. Schafer 
for the Hansische Geschichtsverein. 

The second volume of Professor Oskar Jager’s Deutsche Geschichte 
(Munich, Beck, 1910, pp. 690) extends from the peace of Westphalia 
to the present. 

Die Européische Politik des Grossen Kurfiirsten, 1667-1688 (Leipzig, 
Quelle and Meyer, 1910, pp. 32), is the subject of a study by Ferdinand 
Fehling, privat-docent in the University of Heidelberg. 

The first volume of Bismarck: eine Biographie (Stuttgart, Cotta), by 
Professor Erich Marcks, of the Hamburg Scientific Institute, is partly 
drawn from private papers in the family archives, and treats with ex- 
ceptional fullness the period from 1815 to 1848. 

Professor Karl Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte (Berlin, Weid- 
mann) is brought to a conclusion by the issue of the second half of the 
eleventh volume, dealing with the Klein-Deutschen Loésung der Ein- 
heitsfrage and with the Kulturkampf, and of the twelfth volume, which 
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contains an appendix Uber Individualitat und erstind lb 
im Mittelalter, and a bibliography and general index 


W. von Demelie issues through Stert 
tion of Kaiser Joseph I1.: seine Politisel i Kult T itis + te 


P. Mitrofanou, professor of history in St. Petersburg 


The Senate has printed (61 Cong., 2 s.. D 279. pp. 38 
a message of President Taylor, dated March 28, 1850, transmitting 
letters of 1849 and 1850 from A. Dudley Mann, whom Taylor had ap 
pointed as special agent in Hungary Though Mann was not an 
observer of extraordinary gifts, his letters respecting tl Hungarian 
situation are interesting and in a certain degr 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: V. Kybal, Etud r des Origines 


du Mouvement Hussite en Bohém Vatthias de Jano: (Revue His 
torique, January-February); Kl. Loffler, Heinrich von Ahaus, und dis 
Briider vom Gemeinsamen Leben in Deutschland (UHistorisches Tahr 
buch, XXX. 4); Paul van Dyke, A Captain of Industry of the Sixteenth 
Century (Harpers, January); E. Spranger, Philosophie und Pidagogil 
der Preussischen Reformzcit (Historische Zeitschrift, CI\ >»): R 
Hoeniger, Der Dreissigjahrige Krieg und die Deutsche Kultur (Preus 
sische Jahrbticher, December) ; O. H. Richardson, Religious Toleration 
under the Great Elector and its Material Results (English Historical 
Review, January); E. Gothein, Bismarcks Jugend (Historische Zeit 
schrift, CIV. 2); W. S. Lilly, Democracy in Switzerland ( Quarterly 


Review, January). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Professor G. Kurth, whose earlier writings include a book on Les 
Origines de la Ville de Liége, has 
La Cité de Liege au Moyen-. 1 (Paris, Picard) 


The first part of Albert Elkan’s detailed biography of Philipp Marnia 
von St. Aldegonde (Leipzig, Dyk, 1910, pp. x, 143) treats of the youth 


of the brothers John and Philip von Marnix, down to the ve ir 1562 


Dr. H. T. Colenbrander has brought out the second volume of a 
work published by the Royal Historical Commission of the Netherlands. 
Ontstaan der Grondwet (Hague, Nijhoff, 1908, pp. cxxii, 662), con- 
taining documents relating to the constitution of the year 1815. Other 
volumes recently published by this commission are Relazioni Venezian: 
relations of Venetian ambassadors concerning the United Netherlands 
from 1600 to 1795, and the second volume of the Acta der Particuliere 


Synoden van Zuid-Holland, 1621-1770, covet ng the years 1634-1645 


Of the two new volumes in the Archives ou Correspondance Inéditi 
de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, the thi 


ird volume of the third series 
edited by Professor F. J. L. Kraemer (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1909, p 


709), contains 245 letters exchanged between William III. and th 
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Grand Pensionary Heinsius during the years 1700-1702; and the second 
volume of the fourth series, edited by Professor Th. Bussemaker (1909, 
pp. xli, 671), contains 240 documents, dating from September, 1749, to 
t | of 1755, and relating especially to the activities of the Earl of 


Documentary publications: V. Brants, Liste Chronologique [pro 


visoire] des Edits et Ordonnances des Pays-Bas: Régnes de Philippe IV. 


et de Charles II. (1621-1700) (Brussels, Goemaere, 1909, pp. vii, 236) ; 
N. Japikse, Brieven van Johan de Witt, Il. [January 12, 1657—December 
19, 1664] (Amsterdam, Miller, 1909, pp. xix, 649). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
The January number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
is mainly occupied by a list of works relating to the Near Eastern 


Question and the Balkan States 


\ society for Byzantine studies, organized at Athens in the spring 


pring 
of last year, is publishing, with the collaboration of the principal 
specialists, a quarterly entitled Byzantts. \rticles may be in the 


Greek, French, German, English, Italian or Latin languages, and should 


be sent to Michael Goudas, 5* rue Béranger, Athens. 


Die Altslawische Wohnung (Brunswick, Vieweg, 1910, pp. 431), 
the first book of the third volume of K. Rhamm’s Ethnographisch: 
Beitriige sur Germanisch-Slawischen Altertumskunde, is primarily ad 
ressed to the ethnographer. The author’s hypothesis is that the old 
Slavic Bauernhof, as it can be traced back to a time earlier than the 
Wanderings, has been fashioned after or at least modified by Germanic 


models 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


The Japanese government has instituted a Committee for the Print- 
ing of Historical Documents and has entrusted to it all the documents 
pertaining to foreign relations of the earlier period, hitherto kept in the 
archives of the Foreign Office. It is expected that the first volume, 
respecting relations with the Western powers, will be published in May 


or June. 


[he transformation of Japan during the period 1870-1910 is dealt 
with in the fifth volume of the Marquis de la Mazeliére’s work, Le 
Japon, Histoire et Civilisation (Paris, Plon). 

Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, the first volume 
of the Royal Asiatic Society monographs (pp. xxii, 945), is an ex- 
haustive work by Colonel G. E. Gerini, relating to Further India and 
the Indo-Malay Peninsula. 

\ Histoire de la Cochinchine Francaise des Origines a 1883, by 
M. P. Cultru of the University of Paris, has been published by Challamel, 
Paris. 
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L’Ile de Java sous la Domuinat j Fra (har pp 
xiii, $58) is an essay on the colonial pol f+] Fee nd the 


Empire in the Malay archipelago, O),-].-A. Ci 

Bactria, from the earliest times to the extin Greek 
rule in the Punjab, is the subject of the Har ! rsit f essay 
of 1908, by Professor H. Rawli son of ey nm lleg (B 
bay, Times of India Office, pp. xii, 150 

Of the two volumes entitled Selections from the State Pape he 
Governors-General of India, edited by G. W. Forrest (Oxfor Black 
well, pp. xx, 323, 348), the first volume is 11 tion, 
the second volume by the documents. 

The Turning Point of the Indian Mutiny, a rk by Giberne Sie, 
king, containing hitherto unpublished documents and portraits, will be 
issued by Mr. D. Nutt, London. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. N. | k, Die Wanderungen 

n (N richten von der 


der Polynesier nach dem Zeugnis ihrer Sprach 
Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 1il.-hist 


1909, 3). 


AMERICA 


GENERAL ITEMS 


The Department of Historical Research in 


of Washington has been delayed in the passing thr 
Dr. James A. Robertson’s List of Documents in Spanish Archives re- 
lating to the History of the United States, which haz 
of which Transcripts are Preserved in American Libraries, 
Dr. Robertson’s departure in January for Manila. It is hoped, how- 


the Carnegie Institution 


rougn the press 


¢ been Printed, or 


because of 


ever, that the book may be brought out before the end of the spring 


Dr. Burnett has been completing his search for letters of delegates to 
the Continental Congress in New York, New Jersey, and | 


ennsylvania. 


Mr. Leland goes to Paris at the end of the present month, to complete 
the collecting of materials for his Guide to the Materials for American 
Department has printed for 
private distribution a List of Doctoral Dissertations now in Progress, 
similar to that which the Director has annually issued since 1897, but 
list of all dissertations an- 


History in the Archives of Paris. The 


enlarged in this issue by the addition of a 
nounced in previous lists (and in the case of some universities all dis 


sertations) which have been put into print. 

Writings on American History, 1908, edited by Miss Grace G. Griffin, 
the third volume in the present series of these annual bibliographies, 
will be published by the Macmillan Company early in May, as a vol- 
ume of about 170 pages, giving indication of more than 3000 books, 


pamphlets, and articles. 
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The Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1909, notes among accessions the Burton Harrison col- 
lection, the private diary kept by Hon. William B. Reed during his 
mission to China in 1857-1859, the letter-books and log-books of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, in fifty-four volumes, the papers of John Leeds 
Bozman, and various transfers from the executive departments in 
Washington. It is announced that the Calendar of the Military Corre- 
spondence of General Washington during the Revolution will probably 
be ready for publication before the close of the next fiscal year, and 
that calendars of the Van Buren, Jackson, John Fitch, and New Mexico 
papers are in progress. More than eighty volumes of transcripts from 
manuscripts in the British Museum and Public Record Office are listed 
as having been added; most of them are from the Hardwicke manu- 
scripts and the military papers of the Revolutionary period at the 
Public Record Office. 


The National Monetary Commission is issuing a series of publica- 
tions, several of which are of interest to students of financial history. 
Among these is a new edition of Mr. R. M. Breckenridge’s History of 
Banking in Canada, and a translation of the volume on the German 
Reichsbank, 1876-1900, which that bank put forth on occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary; also volumes giving financial and other eco- 
nomic statistics of each of the chief countries for the last forty years. 
Most of the volumes are small, from one hundred to two hundred pages 
We note especially a compilation of the Laws of the United States con- 
cerning Money, Banking, and Loans, 1789-1910, by Mr. A. T. Hunting- 
ton, chief of the Division of Loans and Currency in the Treasury 
Department; the First Bank of the United States, by Professor ]. T. 
Holdsworth; the Second Bank of the United States, by Professor Davis 
R. Dewey; the History of State Banks before the Civil lar, by the 
same; The Safety-Fund Banking System in New York State from 1820 
to 1886, by Dr. Robert E. Chaddock; The Origin of the National Bank 
ing System, by Mr. Andrew McF. Davis; The History of Crises under 
the National Banking System, by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague; The History 
of the National Bank Currency, by Mr. A. D. Noyes; The Development 
of the Independent Treasury System, by Dr. David Kinley; A History 
of Banking in England, by Mr. H. S. Foxwell; the Evolution of Credit 
and Banks in France, by Professor André Liesse; The History and 
Methods of the Paris Bourse, by Mr. E. Vidal; and the Development of 
the German Banking System, by Mr. Robert Franz. 

The third and fourth volumes of the Documentary History of Ameri- 
can Industrial Society (Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company) have 
now appeared. They are occupied with the labor conspiracy cases of 
1806-1842, and are edited by Professors John R. Commons and Eugene 


A. Gilmore. 


The fourth volume (R to Z) of Bradford’s Bibliographer’s Manual 


' 


Imerica 007 


of American History, revised by Stan V. Henkels, has come from the 


press. 


The eighth Year Book of the Carnegie Institution contains. in the 
report of the Department of Economics and Sociology, a fuller and 
more explicit report than has ever heretofore been made concerning th 


progress and status of its Contributions to the Economic History of th 


United States. 


Moore’s History of the States, United and Otherwise, by Judge 
Charles F. Moore (New York and Washington, the Neale Publishing 
Company, 1909, pp. 283), is not to be taken seriously 

An Encyclopedia of American Government, in about three volumes, 
is to be prepared under the joint editorship of Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart and Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 
1909, contains a full account of the whole career of Dr. John Connolly, 
by Mr. Clarence M. Burton, a history of the presidential campaign of 
1844, by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, and the journal of Sir William 
Pepperrell kept during the expedition against Louisbourg in 1745. This 
document is carefully edited, from the original manuscript in the pos 


session of the society, by Mr. ( H. Lincoln 


Among the articles in the Journal of American History, vol. I1I., no 
rs in the Mississippi Valley 


4, are: “ Adventures of First White Sett] 
by Dan E. Clark; “ Evolution of the Mason-Dixon Line”, by Morgan 
P. Robinson; and “ Political Warfare in Early Kansas”, by Wilbur ¢ 


Abbott. “Experiences of a Louisiana Planter”, by Eliza C. Rice, is 


an account of a Liberian experiment in 1851 by the writer's father 
Under the title “ Private Letters of a Government Official in the South 
west”, are printed some letters of John Greiner, who was Indian agent 
in New Mexico in 1851, and in 1852 became governor of the territory 
The letters are concerned mainly with Greiner's experiences as an off 
cial. Items from General Washington's order book printed in this issue 
are dated September 26, 27, and 28, 1776. In the latest issue of the 
Journal (vol. IV., no. 1) Mr. J. L. Sexton, using the misleading title 
“Origin of Great Wealth in America: Development of Natural R« 
sources”, gives some account of industrial development in the western 
parts of Pennsylvania and New York, while J. T. Watson describes 
some “Experiences of the French Huguenots in America”, and W. S 
Dungan gives an account of the Lancaster Convention of June, 1776, 
entitling his article “ First Declaration of Independence in America” 
The memoirs of John Moore, a New York Loyalist, pertain chic 


to family history but contain some matter of larger interest. The 


Journal also reprints an incomplete copy of the Rev. William Gordon's 
letter, May 17, 1775, describing the commencement of hostilities between 


Great Britain and America. One cannot help admiring the pains taken 


=| 
= 
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by the contributor in transcribing the text from an ancient almanac, but 
must lament the fact that the editor did not use a better and completer 


text, such as might have been found in Force’s Archives. 


Mr. C. O. Paullin contributes to the December number of Americana 
an article upon the “ First Naval Voyage to our West Coast”, a voyage 
made by Captain James Biddle in the sloop of war Ontario in 1817-1818 
Other articles in this issue are “ Gladstone and America”, by Lindsay 
Rogers; a rehearsal of “ The Story of Champlain and his Discoveries ” 
by Lina A. Britton; the conclusion of Andrew M. Sherman's “* Civil 
War Reminiscences”; and a continuation of Brigham H. Roberts's 


“ History of the Mormon Church”. 


Che October number of the American Catholic Historical Researches 
prints Joseph Galloway’s report (March 4, 1778) to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth upon the condition of Washington’s army, and a translation of 
the circular letter addressed by John R. Williams in 1823 to Father 
Gabriel Richard protesting against his candidacy as a delegate to Con- 
gress. The pages of this issue of the Researches contain many incisive 
corrections of historical errors, old and new. The January number of 
the Researches is devoted entirely to a record of the career in the 
American Revolution of General Count Casimir Pulaski. The editor, 
Martin I. J. Griffin, has brought together from various sources, unpub- 
lished as well as printed, much material relating to Pulaski, which he 
has arranged so as to tell the story of the count’s career without much 
comment from the editor’s pen. The manuscript materials are drawn 
principally from the Library of Congress and from repositories in 
Philadelphia, but the record might be increased considerably from other 
sources. The designation of references is somewhat unsystematic and 
is likely at times to be puzzling. 

Father Thomas Hughes’s History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America (Longmans) is continued by the issue of the second part of the 
first volume of Documents, containing documents 141-224 (1605-1838). 


Doubleday, Page, and Company have published The Story of the 
Negro: the Rise of the Race from Slavery, in two volumes, by Booker 
T. Washington. 

The Neale Publishing Company have brought out a volume of the 
addresses delivered upon various occasions by Judge Emory Speer, since 
1885 United States judge for the southern district of Georgia, and for 
many years dean of the Law School of Mercer University. The volume 
bears the title Lincoln, Lee, Grant, and other Biographical Addresses, 
and includes addresses on Oglethorpe, Hamilton, Marshall, and Joseph 
E. Brown. 

Miss Susan W. Peabody’s An Historical Study of Legislation regard- 
ing Public Health in the States of New York and Massachusetts (Chi- 
cago, 1909, pp. 158) is published as a supplement to the Journal of 
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The first of a series of monographs upon “ The Attitude of Congress 
toward the Pioneers of the West”, projected by the Jowa Journal of 
History and Politics, occupies the January number of that journal and 
relates to Congressional attitude during the period from 1789 to 1820 


h 


toward the pioneers and the public lands, territorial government in t 
West, national defense and frontier protection, and internal improve- 
nents in the West. The author is Kenneth W. Colgrove. Such an 
array of expression is enlightening; yet it is believed that a bette: 
understanding of the subject might have been reached through a pre 
liminary study of the attitude or attitudes in the Continental Congress 
toward the West, since the key to much that was said and done by 
Congress after 1789 is to be found in what was said and done in the 
preceding period. Of course such a study presents a more difficult 
problem, since there are but scant records of debates in the Old 
Congress. 

A book upon a fruitful theme, The Story of a Century: a Brief 
Historical Sketch and Exposition of the Religious Movement inaugu- 
rated by Thomas and Alexander Campbell, 1809-1900, has been brought 
out in St. Louis by the Christian Publishing Company. The author is 
J. H. Garrison. 

Dr. Charles O. Paullin’s Commodore John Rodgers, Captain, Commo- 
dore, and Senior Officer of the American Navy, 1773-1838, has appeared 
from the press of Arthur H. Clark Company. 


The Life of Commodore Thomas Macdonough, U. S. N. (Boston, 
Fort Hill Press, 1909) by his grandson, Mr. Rodney Macdonough, is 
based on authentic public and private records and, as is appropriate, 


treats with especial fullness the action off Plattsburg. 

The biography of Henry Clay, the preparation of which was begun 
by Thomas Hart Clay and after his death taken up by Dr. Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer, is announced for immediate publication by George W. 
Jacobs and Company in the series of American Crisis Biographies. It 
is understood that considerable material not hitherto available has been 
used. 

Another volume of Motley’s correspondence is announced by John 
Lane, John Lothrop Motley and his Family: Further Letters and 
Records. It will contain material considered too intimate or recent to 
be published in the earlier collection. 


Che Sturgis and Walton Company announce for early publication a 
History of the Confederate War, by George Cary Eggleston. 

An important subject to which, in spite of the enormous volume of 
publication on the military history of the Civil War, too little attention 
has been paid, is elaborately considered in Social and Political Condi- 
tions of the North during the Civil War (Macmillan), by Mr. E. D 
Fite of Yale University. 


F 


4 lmeri a 


E. P. Dutton and Company have published / md Memoi 
Comte Régis de Trobriand, Major-General U. S. A., by his daughtet 
Mrs. Marie Caroline de Trobriand Post. 


The Life and Letters of General W.H. L. Wallace. by Isabel Wal 


lace, has been published in Chicago by R. R. Donnell nd Sor 


; Company. 


History and Law of the Hayes-Tilden ( test be i 
Commission: the Florida Case, 1876-1877, by FE. W. R. Ewing. has been 


iX i \ 

published in Washington by the Cobden Publishing ¢ 

A life of former Senator Orville H. Platt, bearing the title 4) i 
Fashioned Senator, is from the pen of | \ ( re 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Life of Garret Augustus Hobart. Tz r | 
the United States, by Rev. David Magie, is from the press of G. P 
Putnam’s Sons 

James Parker, who was « sel for R . 
court of inquiry in 1902, has prepart 
the title: Rear-Admirals Schil Sampson, a ( 
the Naval Campaign of 1808 P md D vi 
Fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Pascual ( 
been published in Washington by N 

LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED 

In the January issue of the New England ] ! 
Register appears a “ Bibliography of List tf New England Soldiers’ 
by Mary Ellen Barker. The period covered is from the F 
Indian War to the war with Spain. 

The Maine state printers, Messrs. Burleigh and Flynt of Augu 


have in press Maine at Louisburg in 1745, vork prepared bv the stat 
historian, Rev. Dr. Henry S. Burrage. B les preparing an account 
of Maine’s part in the expedition (the district contribut one-third of 
Pepperrell’s force), he has brought together from various sources about 
seven hundred names of Maine soldiers, mostly of the two York Count) 


regiments, who had a part in the capture of Louisburg in 1745 


The Maine Historical Society published in February yvolu XIV 
of its series entitled Documentary Histo» the Stat Wai b 


the ninth volume of the Barter Manuscript 


“Stark’s Independent Command at Bennington”, by Prof ir Her 
bert D. Foster, with the collaboration of T. W. Streeter, is concluded in 
the October-November issue of the Gra State Magazine. In the 
December number of the Magazine is an article by Gabriel Farrell, jr.. 
entitled 


g 
Captain Samuel Morey, who built a Steamboat Fourteen Years 
before Fulton”. The biographical sketcl f General Joseph Cilley, 


by John Scales, is continued. 
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Part II., volume IV., of the Manchester Historic Association Collec- 

} ntains considerable material relating to General Stark: “ The 
sattle of Bennington”, by W. O. Stillman; “ Stark’s Independent Com 
mand at Bennington”, by H. D. Foster and T. W. Streeter; a “ Remi 
niscence of General Stark” from the diary of James Randall; and 
‘General John Stark”, by R. R. Law. 


teresting contribution to the history of early railroading, en 
| “ The Newburyport and Danvers Railroads”, by H. F. Long, is 


found in the January issue of the Essex Institute Historical Collections 


In the same issue is “ Marblehead in the Year 1700, No. I.”, by Sidney 


The Rhode Island Historical Society has come into possessio1 


through a bequest of the late Mrs. Henry G. Russell, of a body of 


vapers relating to the Huguenot immigrant, Gabriel Bernon, chiefly of 
the period 1685-1735. The papers have in part been calendared as 
have so the papers relating to Barrington, presented to the society 


ime time ago by Mr. T. W. Bicknell 


In addition to the family correspondence noted in a previous issu 


of the Review, the Connecticut Historical Society has recently receive 


out sixty Huntington family letters and documents all dated in th 


Education Department Bulletin No. 462 (Bibliography 46), publish 


by the New York State Library, is a report of twenty-eight pages by 


Mr. A. J. F. van Laer, archivist of the state, on the translation and 
publication of the manuscript Dutch records of New Netherland. After 
an account of previous attempts at translation, alternative recommenda 
tions are made with respect to the various forms in which these valuable 
documents, properly translated, might be placed at the service of scholars 

Recent publications of the Historical Society of Hudson Count) 
(New Jersey) are Hudson County: its Water Front Developments (pp 
56), by John C. Payne; and Colonial Land Conflicts in New Jerse) 
(pp. 26), by Edgar J. Fisher. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography prints in its 
January issue an interesting series of letters from Dr. John McKinly, 
first president of Delaware, written to his wife while he was a prisoner 
of war, 1777-1778, and a group of letters from Robert Proud, the his- 
torian. The letters, written from Philadelphia in 1777 and 1778 to his 
brothers in England, contain comments on conditions in Philadelphia 
during the British occupation. The valuable series of letters from 
Thomas Wharton is concluded in this issue, and the orderly book of 
East Vincent Township. 


General J. P. G. Muhlenberg is continued. 
Chester County, Pennsylvania”, is a contribution made by Frederick 


Sheeder to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1845 


i 


Perley. 

vear 1770. 


America 
The Journal of the Friends’ Histo 


vember contains a letter 


Thomas Ellis, written in 1685. 


the French and Indian War, 


+ 
of the same volume includes \ | 
War”, by Livingstone Saylor 

Mr. John K. Lacock of 1 
pert knowledge of Braddock’s rout 
and publishes, two attractive and 
Braddock’s Road and of the ¢ 
about fifty cards, with letter-pr xD 
The Maryland Historical 
the manuscript Reminiscences 
sometime rector of St. Anne’s ¢ 
and copies of sixty-seven lett 
ind 1802, very few of which | 
the historical and gen ur 
H. Goldsborough, and copies of 
other Stamp Act documents, 1704-177 


The Maryland Historica 
much documentary material of 
Jackson to Taney (1833 to 1842 
United States, and another group 
Indian War. The latter were add 
eral Braddock, Governor l 


Peters. Dr. Bernard C. Steiner contril 


discovered speech before the House ot 
of the Federal Convention The issu 
the grievances of the Maryland | I 


society’s possession, and Colon 
battle of Germantown, printe 
of Harvard University The “ ¢ 
before the Maryland Historical S 
and the “ Siege and Capture of H 
the society in 1899 

The Department of Archives an 
Library recently received a considerabl 


of contested elections to the Virginia 


the depositions taken and other paper 


\ ; | N 
olumk I] lO. 4, U1 
Schuylkill County (Pennsylvania) « \ 
Ny ot the Old Red (Zion) ¢ ir< \ | 
lated and edited by Rev. H. A. W I ( 
] 
wn 
of the British Treasury. 
letters ting to 1 
wn +} mnanere in 
of Indianola is paper read 
| History in t Virgin Sta 
§$ annual report of the 


EUS 


Notes and N 


fur’ 


K 


Professor W. 
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| 
‘brarian. Dr. H. R. Mellwaine, includes special reports of tne Di 
partment of Archives and History and « { the Division of Bibliography 
ast he former consists of an excellent and thorough m« nograph by H. |] 
f Eckenrode, the archivist, “ Separation of Church and State in Vir- 
vinia’’, and the latter of the sec¢ nd part of “A [rial Bibliography o1 
Colonial Virginia”, prepared by William Clayton-!orrence, 
bibl rapher 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons expect to publish soon The Institutional Hts 
t f Virginia in the Seventcenth Ccresrems Dr. Philip A. Bruce 
+ is understood that Dr. Bruce has made large use not only of records 
n Virginia but also of those found in various British archives 
e most considerable and important item from ti Randolph Manu 
script printed in the January issue of the } irgima Magazine History 
ind Biography is the record of the case of Governor! Herb Jeffreys 
' against Colonel Philip Ludwell in the General Court ¢ f Virginia, 
u D mber, 1677 Among the “ Virginia Legislative Papers” print d in 
ire the Resolutions Virginia Cor ntion, Mav 
in ed to Governor Eden of Marvland: th ldress con 
mitt the Pennsylvania Convention to the Virginia lelegates in 
Coneress in regard to the boundary line between the two states: Patrick 
Henr and Meriwether Smith's drafts of res lutions in favor of inde- 
pendet - and two petitions relating to the question 01 religious libert 
\mong the other documents is a letter of Thomas Tefferson, November 
}. 1779, relative to th Virginia military fore a letter of W am 
Henrv Harrison, October 27, 1536, fr ng to pi s, also a ri 
Mir. Charles Francis Adams concerning Virginia’s position in February, 
“wf 
Historical Magazine opens with part I. of an enlightening though some- 
chat controversial paper entitled “ The Lead rship of Virginia in the 
War of the Revolution ’ lwo letters of John Tyler to Daniel Webster, 
May 22, 1843, and November 6, 1851, are also pri s iss 
I] wm Fitzhugh Gordon, a Virginian of the Old och his Lif 
T ¢ 1? C a mp rar 1787 T&sk. bv ( rdc n. is fre m +1 
nrece af the Neale Publishing Company 
In the eighth series of Historica Papers, pul shed bv the Historic 
Society of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., edited by 7: 
i most interesting contributions are three letters 01 Nathaniel 
M n. 1819 and 1825; a selection from the autobiography of Rev. 
Brantlev York, relating to “early days in Randolph County and Union 
T and a lan aereniint nt hy h l- 
Institute ’: and a long account, with documents, by the lat Rev. L. 8. 
Burkhead, of the Difficulties of the Pastorate of the Front Stree 
Methodist Church, Wilmington, N. C., for the vear 1863", which is of 
sterest for its bearing on an important phase of Reconstruction, the 
separation of ices in religious organizations. 


America 


Mr. Henry A. M. Smith contributes to 1 O 
South Carolina Historical and Geneal 1 


cluding considerable documentary material, of the founding of the tow: 
of Purrysburgh in South Carolina The town was founded by Jean 
Pierre Purry of Neufchatel, Switzerl 
with the establishment of the colo: f rg nd the lif J 

burgh seems eventually to have been sapp Savan I . 
stracts from the Records of tl ( oft rv of 


South Carolina, 1692-1700", contribut i. |r ul 
continued. 


Georgia in the War, 1861-1805 (pp. 16; by ¢ 


brought out in Augusta by 


A map of Mobile, of date a little before 1711, when the fort was 
Twenty-seven Mile Bluff, has itely bee liscovered in the Frencl 
archives and will appear in the new edit f Mr. Peter J. Hamilton’s 
Colonial Mobile. The map gives full tails, and attaches the names of 
the settiers to their ‘ots. 

Louisiana, a cyclopaedic 
fessor Alcée Fortier, has been published by Selwyn A. Brant, Madison 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. John Thomas Lee, in a pamphlet entitled A Bibliography of 


Carver’s Travels (Madison, pp. 143-183), separately printed from th 


Proceedings of the State Historical Societ f Wisconsin for 1909 
shows reasons for questioning the opinios t Jonathan Carver w 
incapable of writing the famous 7 l | P 
fessor Edward G. Bourne in a former iss f this journal (XI. 287 


302 


Document no. 11 of the National W rways Cor n (W 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1909 70) is a Traffic History 
f the Mississippi River System, by Prof r Frank H. Dixon of Dart 


mouth College. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Ouarte) levotes sevent 
five pages of the October number to a synopsis of the sessions of 
Ohio Valley Historical Association in November, 1908, and to printing 
in full several of the papers presented at that meetin \s mentions 
in the January number of the Review, these proceedings have alt 
been published in full. Among the other contents of this issue of th 
Quarterly are “ The Development of tl Miami Country ”, by Frank 
P. Goodwin; “‘ The Siege of Fort Meigs”, by Earl A. Saliers; and “ The 
Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the History of the Old Northwe 


by Professor I, J. Cox. 


The Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical § 
ciety of Ohio, vol. IV., no. 3 (the July-September issue), comprises the 


by the author 
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fifth installment of the Torrence papers, carefully edited by Mr. I. J. 
Cox. The letters, mostly addressed to James Findlay, are written from 
Washington, New Orleans, Natchez, and elsewhere, and give numerous 
side-lights upon prominent characters, but especially upon the transfer 


of Louisiana and the Burr conspiracy. 


The Jndiana Quarterly Magazine of History prints in the Decemb 
ssue some letters from eighteenth-century Indiana merchants. Thes« 
letters, the first of which was written in 1738 and the last in 1798, ar 
from the Lasselle collection in the Indiana State Library They ar 

lited by C. B. Coleman. Under the caption “ Political Letters of 
Post-Bellum Days”, Mr. Duane Mowry presents some selections from 
the correspondence of James R. Doolittle with Thomas A. Hendricks. 


“ Internal Improvements in Indiana, 1818-1846”, is a paper by Margaret 
Duden. 
Mr. Clarence M. Burton of Detroit and Mr. Alexander H. Fraser, 


provincial archivist of Ontario, have found at Toronto the records of 


the old court that was held at Detroit previous to the exodus in 1796 
What the Dutch have done in the West of the United States (Phila 
Iphia, privately printed, 1909), by George Ford Huizinga, is a littl 


fifty pages, being the essay to which was awarded 


rochure of some 
prize offered by Edward Bok to the students and alumni of Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan, for the best writing on the subject. The 


author deals with the immigration in 1846 of the little colony of seces 
sionists under Pastor van Raalte which settled in Holland, Michigan, 


and with later migrations, and sketches briefly the history of subsequ 
Dutch settlements and emigrants in the West. 


It is encouraging to note that the Kentucky State Historical Society 
has planned the publication of available executive correspondence of 
he state. This work is in charge of Mr. W. W. Longmoor, who presents 
in the January number of the Register some letters of Governor Isaac 
Shelby, 1812. This issue of the Register prints the paper of John W 
Townsend, “ Kentucky, Mother of Governors”, read before the Ohi 
Valley Historical Association at its meeting in Frankfort in October 
The “ History of Harrodsburg”, by W. W. Stephenson, is concluded 


ind the “ History of Franklin County ”, by L. F. Johnson, is continued 


Mr. Joab Spencer’s account of “ Missouri’s Aboriginal Inhabitants ” 


is concluded in the October number of the Missouri Historical Reviex 


The January number contains an initial paper on the “ History of th 
County Press of Missouri”, by Minnie Organ; the first part of an 


i 


address on Colonel Robert Van Horn, by J. M. Greenwood; and a 
reprint from the Missouri Intelligencer of the journals of some expedi 
tions made by Captain Thomas Becknell in the early twenties from 
Boone's Lick to Santa Fé and from Santa Cruz to Green River. W. S 


Bryan's papers on Daniel Boone are continued. 


; 
| 


“The Part of Iowa Men 


Horace FE. Deemer, print 


paper of somewhat broader s 


fessor F. I. Herriott continu 
appearing under the caption 


ham Lincoln”. The present 


The first issue of the Uta 
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the An 
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| ti 
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published by the Genealogical 


Of historical interest among it 
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terior provinces of New opal 


Society of Ut 
Ss ce te 
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n, sta 

Cay 


Cruz, Namiquipa, San Antonio, 


The Proceedings of the Fifti 


the State of Oregon to the Uni 


Ucnea 


Celeb! 


1909 (Salem, State Printer, pp. 53), contair 
dresses by Mr. Irederick N. Judson and Hon, ( 


Ris 


a reprint of Mr. Franklin P 


of Oregon” 


The articles in the Ouarte? 


September are “ De Smet in t 


and “ The Financial History 


Young. Of a documentary sort is the journa 
by T. C. Elliott. John Work was an agent of 


pany, and the journal describ 


Vancouver, April 30 to May 31, 


The Cradle of Nex lrancs 


a history of Quebec with consid 


A new volume by Miss Agnes C. Laut, Can 


North: bein te Romantic Story of the N: 
North: being the R S 


Colony to Kingdom, has been 


Porfirio Diaz, President of 


many years connected with th 


now Mexican minister to Cub: 


Messrs. Putnam. The volum: 


ble men. 


We have received from Mr 


Mexicano (Mexico, J. Ballesca and Company 


illustrated volumes intended as 


tion to the history of civilization in Mexic: 
with extreme brevity the perio 


seem to us models of clearness, i 


period is treated more fully in 
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Students of South American history will be interested in the an 
nouncement by John Lane (London) of a forthcoming biography of 


Simon Bolivar, by F. Loraine Petre. 


The second volume of the results of the South American expedition 
of G. de Créqui-Montfort and E. Sénéchal de la Grange has just ap 
peared: Antiquités de la Région Andine de la République Argentine et 


du Désert d’Atacama, by Eric Boman (Paris, H. Le Soudier). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: I. Lippincott, Jndustry among the 
French in the Illinois Country (Journal of Political Economy, Febru 
ary); T. W. Balch, La Question des Pécheries de l’Atlantique: Un 
Différend entre les Etats-Unis et Empire Britannique (Revue de Droit 
International, vol. XI., nos. 4, 5); C. O. Paullin, Duelling in the Old 
Navy (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, December) ; Brigadier 
General H. L. Abbott, U. S. A., Types and Traditions of the Old Army; 
San Francisco in 1855 (Journal of the Military Service Institution, 
January—February ) ; Morris Schaff, The Battle of the Wilderness, VAIL, 
IX., X. (Atlantic Monthly, January, February, March) ; Gideon Welles, 
A Diary of the Reconstruction Period, 1., 1. (ibid., February, March) ; 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Experiences of a Cabinet Officer under Roosevelt 
(Century, March); H. A. Richards, A Study of New England Mortality 
(Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, Dc 


cember). 
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